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Bumors of the Day. 

A BABY IN THE HOUSE. 
correspondent, who seems to have had some 

le with his first-born, relates his experiences: 
ave one of those interesting “animals” at my 
- It came when it rained, dark as piteh and 
uyabrella at the office. The doctor lived five 
. Jue west, and the nurse six miles oe: east, and 

. L got home the milkman was at the door, 

hae little chip, that baby; Solferino color, 


Un’um. It commenced chasing me down the 
vay of life just when muslin, linen and white 
ol were the highest they had been since Adam 
a house for Mrs. Eve’s chickens. Doctor's 





a wart; head as bald as a squash, and no place to 


and chew milk. I have bumped it, stuffed 
tip down its throat, given it the smoothing 
with, but that little red lump, that looks 
it couldn’t hold blood enough to keep & musquito 
fainting, persists in yelling like thunder! It 
ws a great desire to swallow its fists; and the 


Jbows. It stopped its music, and I was happy 
and one-half minutes. 


stomach-ache kind. Think of the pleasure of a 


‘nh his warm feet upon @ square yard of rt 
ih, dropping paregoric in a teaspoon by moonlight ; 
sebody thumping on the door ; wife of your bosom 


ster drops from the ceiling. lt’s @ nice time to 
1k of dress coats, pants, ties and little kids! 
ides of departed cocktails, what comfort! What 
picture for an artist in plaster of Paris. Its ma 


veats all the instruments you ever heard. I have 
radle with a miraculous soothing-syrup bottle on 
.e dash board. 
(ts mother says only wait until it gets bleached 
s been vaccinated] and old enough to crawl] around 





' ‘ins. Yes, I am going to wait. Wont 
ec aaguenal? « John, run for the doctor! sis has 
‘ilen in the slop pail, and is choking with a potato 
- in;” “sis has fallen down stairs;” ‘‘sis has swal- 
» wed the tak hammer;” shows signs of mumps, 
neasles, croup, colic or some other infernal thing, to 
t the doctor take all the money laid by for my win- 
’s corned beef. 
poy all this comes of my shampooing and curling 
cay hair, wearing nice clothes, looking handsome, 


oa voing @ courting, and making my wife fall in love 


und marry me. 


A COMPARISON. 
A susceptible fellow, given to falling in love, relates 
wing: 
"Wes I atl sixteen, I fell in love. There was 
iothing remarkable in that, for most young men of 
hat age do the same thing. But what I am going to 
ell you is, how my courtship terminated. 

It was at a party I saw Sallie B—, who was one 
of the sweetest girls in Ticktown ; and, I tell you, she 
looked sweet in her white muslin ball-dress, with her 
hair falling loosely over her shoulders. I got an in- 
troduction, danced with her once, twice, thrice, and 
I was just the happiest man in all Ticktown. 

Well, at last the party broke up; but I had an in- 
vitation to callon Miss B——. That was all [ wanted, 
and I didn’t sleep much before Sunday evening—for 
that was the time I’d fixed to call. I called; saw 
Miss Sallie to church—saw her home; and when I 
left I had a pressing invitation to call again, and I did 

t it, I assure you. ‘ 
ieee pat of a month I was completely gone. At 





my next visit for the time, studied ‘ Courtship Made 
Easy” thoroughly, and concluded I was ready for 


the task. 
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The time arrived. Here I was, sitting by the side 
| of my beloved, with my arm around her waist! I 
| took her hand in mine, and screwed up my courage 
to say, “ Dear Sally, do you love me?” She made no 
answer; but her eyes were cast down, and I heped— 
yes, I was certain—she loved me. I put both my 
arms around her neck, and pressed one, two, three 









her head, and said: ; i 
“ You're as bad as Sam Simmons.” 












MINOR JOKES. 
A Mopet FisH. The seal-in-wax. 









WHITE BAIT.—Widows’ caps. 
at the mouth. 


1 | When he needs arresting. 






“ free”? than welcome, 


8 
4 | hotels—they will give you a lift. 








Because he’s a wet-an’-hairy-"un ! (veterinarian). 


at croquet. 














kisses on her rosy lips. She did not resist, but raised 


Tue WATCH Cry.—* Take care of your pockets!” 
AN ELOQUENT SPEAKER is like a river—greatest 
A RESTING.—When is a tired man like a thief?— 
Tur PopE’s OPINION OF FREEMASONS.—More 
To PEOPLE DOWN IN THE WORLD.—Try the new 
Wuy is a drowned donkey like a horse-doctor ?— 
How To LEARN TO LOVE youR ENEMIEs.—Play 


WHAT is the difference between a Catholic priest and 
a Baptist ?—One uses wax candles and the other dips. 
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LOVE"S ARGOSY. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 
Annee 


LLAN and I sat in the em- 
brasure of the oriel window, 
looking seaward, and dream- 
ing I know not what beauti- 
ful dreams of longed-for, 
unattainable things — such 
visians as dance before our 
eyes when life is young, and 
all glorious possibilities lie 
close in the future, within 
easy reach of one’s hand; 
when the season is always 
summer, and the heart sings 
all day like a bird; before we 
have learned the delusive- 
ness, the mockery, the hol- 
low shams of life, or ever 
have seen our sweetest hopes trampled down by the 
swift-coming, relentless years ;—looking out longingly 
towards the sea, lingering near it, and interweaving 
it with all our dreams—Allan, because he was to be a 
sailor,and seek his fortune afar over its shining waves; 
and I, becanse,-being only a girl, with a foolish fond- 
ness for worshipping something, I had found nothing 
better to do than to fall in love with this blue, beau- 
tiful, world, that lay always before my eyes, forever 
restless, like my own unquiet heart, and all glowing 
with splendor, and charged with vitality and con- 
scious power, as I would have had my own life be. 

There were three of us athome. Not that it was in 
any fine sense a home for me. Its roof sheltered me; 
I was fed at its table; I was lectured and scolded at 
suitable intervals; my interests were properly taken 
care of—at least, I suppose they were; for my Uncle 
Ralph informed me from time to time that the little 
fortune left me by my father was wisely invested, and 
would make a pretty dot when I married—if I ever 
did. But I used to notice that Aunt Lee was apt, 
when this contingency was mentioned, to lift her eye- 
brows rather expressively, and I guessed that she 
considered me an unpromising subject. I know that 
it was a trial to her that my feet were so large, my 
elbows so red, and my shoulders so broad and strong. 

Aunt Lee was the pink of propriety. She always 
thought twice before she spoke once, which of course 
gave her a great advantage over ordinary impulsive 
mortals, who are so indiscreet as to say whatever 
comes uppermost; then, when she did speak, it was 
with such precision, and emphasis, and accuracy, 
that one was forced to wonder. Monosyllables were 
her detestation ; great sonorous Latin words marched 
in orderly fashion from her lips, and bent themselves 
to the commonest uses, so that trivial, every-day mat- 
ters were invested with a sort of sham dignity, as lu- 
dicrous as it was unnatural. Personally, she was like 
@ picture by one of the old English masters, in her 
lustreless black-silk dress, unrelieved by a single or- 
nament, except the long gold chain, starred here and 
there with diamonds, that fell in loops over her bosom, 
and the little ruffles of old lace at her throat and 
wrists, fine and yellow, and filmy as sea mosses, 

Of my uncle, I don’t know much. I’m inclined to 
think that he was chiefly important to the world out- 
side as representing a certain number of thousands, 
and that a lay figure or man of straw would have an- 
swered the purpose just as well as he did. At home, 
he was ambiguous and oracular, with a strong flavor 
of” podsuappery about him. He wore exceedingly 
stiff, upright collars, his boots creaked grandly, and 
altogether he was as pompous an old gentleman‘as 
was to be fuund on the continent. 

And so, in such society, I had told off sixteen years 
of my life, as soberly as a nun tells the beads upon 
her rosary, when there came a change. 

1 was down at the shore one day, seeking a new 








eyrie among the rocks. The old ones had become 
tame. I had satin the great hollows, and watched 
the incoming tide fret against the tall basaltic cliffs, 
and seen the curling lines of surf, afar up the shingly 
beach, break into foamy blossoms, as bright as those 
which whiten the fields in June, until I knew every 
varying tint and shape by heart; and to-night, driven 
by some wild impulse, I ventured further out, step- 
ping cautiously from rock to rock, across little seeth- 
ing pools, where the tide pouring in had left a hand- 
ful of water—on and on, the whole length of the 
sharp, rocky point that ran seaward, until I stopped 
upon the outermost edge, careless of any danger, 
never thinking, indeed, of my own boldness, because 
I was so absorbed in the lonely grandeur of the 
scene. 

Overhead, a lurid purple cloud hung heavily down, 
sweeping the horizon with a fringe of crimson vapor. 
It lifted presently, and the sea, and thestrip of sands, 
and the worn faces of the cliffs, shone rosy as @ 
flamingo. 

Half turning to look landward, a tall, dark figure 
stood out for a moment in the red light, outlined as 
if upon canvas —a straight, erect figure, whose 
knightly carriage struck me even there; but while 1 
looked, the purple cloud settled heavily down, and 
‘the great, desolate waste of waters lay dun and dark, 
and the rocks and sands, and even the white gulls, 
flying leisurely about, faded away in the gloom. The 
figure fuded, too; ahd I started a little, with a vague 
alarm, that vanished as soon asit:came. 

I sat down among the rocks, scooping up the water 
idly in my hand, and singing a low, chanting accom- 
paniment to the slow song of the sea. And so sitting 
there, something touched me on the shoulder. 1 
started up, with a cry upon my lips. A tall figure 
was beside me; a dark, stern, bearded face was look- 
ing down at me—a face that was new and strange to 
me. 

“You area bold girl!” asmile breaking across the 
sternness, and changing the whole character of the 


“AmI? Why?” And I looked around for signs 
of danger. 

“Don’t you see?” pointing backward. 

But I had seen, and the blood went inward to my 
heart, and I could no more have stirred than if I were 
dead. Around and behind us, the sullen waters were 
swaying to and fro—no longer any sharp rocks show- 
ing above the surface, but a dark, unbroken waste of 
waves. 

**Cut off by the tide!” 

Those were the words my pallid lips tried to frame. 
I thought they went out in a shout; but I knew af- 
terward that I uttered them in a hoarse whisper. He 
answered me as if I had spoken aloud. 

“ Yes, we—or you—are cut off by the tide.” 

Glancing down at his clothing, I saw that it was 
drenched. He wore a heavy pilot’s cloak, and both 
that and the brim of the hat that shaded his face were 
dripping with wet. 

‘* How came you here?” I asked. 

He smiled curiously. 

“T saw you from the cliff yonder, and had some 
curiosity as to what kind of a mermaiden this might 
be, and when, apprehending that you might have 
some difficulty in returning, I came down to theshore, 
I found that the neck of the peninsula was already 
overflowed,” he said, quietly. 

** How are we to get back?” I asked. 

“How? A mermaiden ask that question! Haven’t 
I seen you by the far wash of Southern seas, combing 
your purple-black hair, and often on moonlight 
nights, when the waves were phosphorescent, and the 
Spice Islands shook their perfume over miles and 
miles of ocean, have not your glittering eyes looked 
up at me, all luminous in the gleaming wake of the 
ship, putting the lustre of the waves to shame—and 
now are you dismayed at the thought of swimming 
twenty rods or so?” he said, in a light, laughing tone. 

I was only a woman, after all, with all my hardi- 
hood, and the darkness and the hoarse thunder of the 
surf were terrible. 








**You are cruel!” I cried, with a vehement im- 
pulse. “Iam frightened, and you make fun of me.” 

It was so dark now that I could not see his face, 
but I heard the quick appeal for my forgiveness— 
knew, as one knows things in a dream, that his voice 
softened to the utmost tenderness, and then—perhaps 
I fainted. The darkness that was all around me 
deepened into palpable gloom; the thunder of the 
surf grew and grew, till it swelled into a continuous 
roar; and—still as if in dream—I seemed borne over 
mountains of waves, and on and across rocky, uneven 
paths, and over miles of level land, and then, all at 
once, the noise of the surf died away, and about me 
it grew bright, and it was the voice of the house- 
keeper, shrill and surprised, which said, close to my 
ear: 
“ Sakes alive, Miss Katherine, you’ve been and got 
drowned, just as I always said you would! My good- 
ness—and if you aint as white asa sheet! How on 
earth did you do it?” 

My wits were still wandering, and I made no re- 
ply, but an imperious voice said: 

“It is no matter how she did it. Get her upstairs, 
and give her restoratives immediately.” 

And so, with infinite hurry, and worry, and blus- 
ter, I was got up stairs, and my wet garments were 
taken off, and a glass of rosy Amontillado was given 
me, and still it was likea dream. I remember my 
aunt standing by me, looking down with discomposed 
face, and I caught the sheen of the long gold chain, 
as the loops swept my pillow, and then I fell asleep. 

There wasa soft glow of cannel coal in the room 
when I awoke, and a genial warmth was in the air, 
but I was alone. I sat up, and remembered it all. 
Then I rose, and just as I was dressed, the bell in the 
hall sounded for dinner. 

I stepped out into the entry. It was all alight, and 
the light streamed up warm and mellow from the hall 
below, and I heard the servants passing to and fro, 
and caught the hum of cheerful conversation. I went 
down stairs softly, curious and wondering. 

The drawing-room doors were wide open; the 
brown-linen covers, in which the chairs and sofas 
were wont to veil their splendor from profane eyes, 
had disappeared, and in their stead the crimson vel- 
vet shone royally. The splendid mirrors were like 
lucent lakes in the white light that flooded the rooms. 
Atar down the apartments, standing out against the 
background of window drapery, I saw a figure that I 
knew, and I went down towards it, somewhat timidly 
and uncertain. 

“‘Your cousin, Allan Graham, and Mrs. Graham, 
your aunt, have come—some young ladies, also, and 
two or three children,” said my aunt, answering the 
question in my eyes. ‘ Pull the lace of your sleeves 
down—it is rampled—and don’t thrust your elbows 
out so, and do try and stand up straight, and don’t 
bring your shoulders forward.” 

I shrank out of sight; in a corner by the sofa, and 
sat down upon a hassock, hoping to hide my elbows, 
and my shoulders, and my whole ungainly self; yet 
thinking with all my might about this cousin Allan 
Graham, whom I had never seen, who was the em- 
bodiment of all manly graces and accomplishments 
(according to Aunt Lee), who was to go abroad, and 
make his fortune in the Indies, and who was (still 
according to Aunt Lee) to return and marry my 
beautiful cousin Blanche, now and for many years 
past away at school—Blanche, whose charms were 
constantly vaunted for my admiration, whose morals 
were unexceptionable, and in marked contrast to my 
own, said Aunt Lee, upon whose manners I was to 
model mine, and whose foil I was perfectly calculated 
to be. Not that 1 cared much about cousin Blanche; 
her pink-and-white waxen beauty, her bad French, 
her execrable music, her supercilious airs, were not 
much to me; I was used to them. But this Allan 
Graham, whom I had not seen, and whom I had en- 
dowed with all sorts of knightly qualities—my heart 
beat quick and fast at the thought of meeting him. 
And now, while my cheeks were glowing at the 
thought, somebody at the far end of the room suid: 

‘* Sheis there yonder, just by the sofa in the corner.” 


Then a quick step upon the carpet, and my aunt 
presented us in stately form. A kiss swept my 
cheek. 

“ How do you do, my little cousin?” 

I started. Was I dreaming again? Could this 
handsome stranger, in evening dress, be the rough 
man in a pilot-cloak, who rescued me from that ter- 
rible, impending death? The dark eyes looked smil- 
ing down into my face. 

“How -are you now?” he said, kindly. “This 
warmth and light are something better than the chill 
and gloom of that rocky eyrie of yours.” 

“T don’t know,” I said, quietly. 

“Don’t know!” 

He looked at me in surprise. 

“1 have been very happy there,” I answered ;“and 
there our conversation ended, for a troop of ladies 
came flocking in, and crowding around Allan 
Graham. 

There were not many of them, but the amplitude 
and splendor of their attire gave an exaggerated im- 
pression of their number. There were the sheen and 
rustle of silk, floating muslins, transparent and filmy 
as cobwebs, the lustre of jewels, and the beauty of 
bright eyes and lovely complexions. They came 
around Allan Graham, all smiles and merry laughter, 
chattering as volubly as magpies, and a thousand 
times more musically. I felt very small and insignifi- 
cant, and would have glided away, and hid myself 
in asudden access of diffidence, had not Allan Gra- 
ham drawn me forward, and introduced mein a man- 
ner that compelled their civility. I could have cried 
with thankfulness for that, and for the genuine kind- 
ness that followed me all the evening. Was I quite 
overshadowed, and left out in the cold by those 
haughty dames? Allan missed me, and there was 
always a seat close by him forme. It was he who 
covered all my confusion, and made me, in spite of 
my embarrassment, a part of the company: s 

I went up stuirs at twelve o’clock, in a little glow 
of self-satisfaction and pleasure. Not that I was vain, 
I knew that if 1 had not made an absolute gaby of 
myself, it was allowing to Allan Graham. But Iwas 
so glad, and so thankful! You see 1 had not much of 
tenderness in my life. 

The next morning, I was up and out before any 
one was stirring. Everything was blithe and beauti- 
ful as if the world had had a new baptism; the sad 
song of the sea wasa glad, triumphal hymn of joy. 
The waves that last night were so gloomily biqck, 
were now as blue as the summer heaven, and a giu/e 
under their smooth, shining surface, did not seem 
now half so terrible. And so, looking over the sea, I 
sang, softly to myself a ver-. of an old song I had 
learned long before: 


“* When the sun is low in the rosy sky, 
And in restful ease the wild waves lie, 
I watch fur my love who is coming to me 
From over the sea, the purple sea— 
I wait and watch for the argosy 
That shall bring my dear love home to me."’ 


Just at the last word, a pebbly fell from a high rock, 
leaping from cliff to cliff, as a ca” less foot had sent 
it whirling. I started, and look d around. 

“When do you expect him?” said Allan Graham, 
as cComposedly as if he was continuing a conversation 
long ago begun. 

“Never!” I answered, laughingly. 

‘Don’t tell me that!” he said, shaking his head 
with mock sternness ‘You are thinking he may 
come at any time. But there is no sail in sight.” 

My eyes went wandering away towards the horizon, 
now rich and glowing in golden light. 

“No, there is no sail in sight,” I said, dreamily. 


Allan, suddenly. 

1 laughed. 

‘I suspect so, too. But then I don’t mind confess- 
ing that I’ve always had a presentiment that if any 
good fortune is ever to come to me. «| will come from 
over the sea,” I said. 

A curious smile lit up his face. 








“T suspect this lover is a mythical personage,” said - 
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“Indeed! Young ladies’ presentiments are solemn 
things. I think just go,” he said, very soberly. 
“Mr. Graham, you are laughing at me.” 
“Miss Abercrombie, I am not.” 
“What do you mean?” 
‘Why, don’t you know that some day I expect to 
sail away oyer yonder sea, in search of my fortune?” 
“ No, I don’t know much about you.” 
hat is singular. I know all about you,” the 

brown eyes flashing a smile. 

I “po my head. ‘ 

“Edoy*t think you do,” I said. 
“ Why not?” » 
“ Becange no one does. But never mind me. Tell 
me Where you are going, and what you mean to do.” 
“0, I shall follow the morning star eastward, till I 
touch the shores of farthest Ind; or I shall go with 
the White Nile up to its source in the heart of those 
tawny mountains that lie under the Equator; or I 


tide follows the moon around the world. Yet at times 
I was brusque and cold. 
interest had taken up, frightened me. 
foolish presumption—nay, worse—for was not Allan 
going to wed my beautiful cousin? 


twain. Aunt Lee, sitting in stiff stateliness at the 
head of the table, said, solemnly: 


on Wednesday last, and Blanche will be at the station 


The hold which this new 
I called it 


“My daughter,” he said, ‘‘ you are in trouble. You 
droop, you bend beneath a weight. What can I do 
for you?” 

*T listened intently—the voice was so strange, yet 
familiar. But it was not Allan, I thought, after a 





At last, one day, my dream was rudely lip 


apy 


* Blanche is coming home. Madame’s term closed 
this evening. Can you go for her, Allan?” 

_ I did not know why Allan’s eyes met mine, nor why 
I flushed and grew pale. But I was cool and quiet 
enough, when, meeting Allan in the library, after 
breakfast, he said: 

** Will you drive with me to the station this 
evening?” 

** No, I thank you.” 

“And why ‘ No, I thank you,’ may I ask?” 

“B I have letters to write, and—” 





shall drive my ship down toward the frozen South 
Ocean, and try to wrench from its icy hand its age- 
kept secret; and I shall send you home diamonds 
from Hindoostan, pearls from Ceylon, rubies from 
Burmah, sapphires from Brazil—” 

*O, don’t!” I cried. ‘Before you will have seen 
all these places, 1 shall be an old, old woman, whom 
diamonds and rubies would ill become.” 

“ Or your argosy will have come from over the sea, 
and there will be no room for my gifts. But, speak- 
ing of jewels—do you know that your Cousin Blanche 
is coming home?” 

“No!” 1 said, surprised. 

“And Iam told that she is a jewel—a pearl of the 
purest water,” he continued; “ set in gold, too, little 
cousin. And I believe it is on the programme that I 
shall fall in love with and marry her.” 

“Ts it?” 1 said, dryly. : 
“It is, indeed. And of course I am very anxious 
to do it.” 

“Are you?” 

“Am1? Miss Abercrombie, is it against your prin- 
ciples to utter more than two words at a time, or do 
they naturally go in pairs,as the animals entered 
Noah’s ark?” 

I laughed, but I was feeling rather uncomfortable. 

** What would you have me do?” I asked. 

“ How can you ask?” hereturned. ‘I come to you 
with my interesting matrimonial plans—matrimony 
is always interesting to young ladies of sixteen, is it 
not?—and I expect to find in you a sympathetic lis- 
tener. That little romantic song of yours gave me-a 
right to expect it, you know. Then, too, perhaps I 
thought you would give me some idea of my pearl. 
You know her, don’t you?” 

** Yes!” I answered. 

** Wont you describe her?” he said, smiling. 

‘I’m afraid I can’t do her justice.” 

“Try! Have mercy upon my curiosity. Think 
what a state lamin. Now, then—blonde or dark?” 

* Blonde!” 

“Thank you. Weare getting on bravely. Can’t 
you give me ten words next time? You are not upon 
oath, you know; so you needn’t be so very circum- 
spect,” he said, in a tone of real vexation. 

“ Well, then,” I said, smiling, *‘I’ll tell you about 
her; but you must promise not to blame me, if the 
picture falls short of the reality.” 

“Very good. I promise. Now shade your eyes 
with both hands, look into that little dark pool in the 
hollow of the rock, and tell me what you see,” he 
said, playfully. 

“T see a graceful figure, the head poised upon the 
‘slender shoulders, as a lily upon its stem. Something 
in its carriage, something in the droop of the head— 
yet still thrown back—gives you the idea of pride, as 
well as languor. The complexion, too. is like a lily, 
white and creamy, The bair fulls low over the fore- 
head—the forehead is just an inch high, and the eye- 
brows are straight and delicate—but the hair—a rich, 
glowing red, like the cheek of a russet apple in the 
sunshine—” : 

‘*My dear, there is no such thing as red hair. You 
must mean gold.” 

“Pon’t interrupt me! This hair falls down %o 
' heavily, in such splendid abundance, that it seems to 
weigh upon the low forehead. Perhaps this is why 
the eyes are seldom lifted, and rarely look frankly 
into yours—or perhaps it is because the eyes them- 
selves are not beautiful—they are green eyes, with 
yellow irises, like Mollie’s the cat—” 

“ Little slanderer!””. 

“And so are fain to hide themselves under the 
white lids, which are lovely as a Circassian girl’s.” 
I looked up here, stopping short. His eyes were 
bent upon the ground, and his face was clouded. 
““ Well?” he said, starting up. 
‘**My picture is completed.” 
“T beg your pardon. Only the material portion of 
it. You have said nothing of mind, disposition, ac- 
‘ complishments, education. What! Are you gving 
thus?” as I rose to go. 
» Iwas going, I said; and I went. But this fete-a- 
, tete upon the rocks was only the avant-courier of a 
hundred others, that grew more intimate and confi- 
dential, as the summer wore on, 
In the long, delicious day, when the blue sky, all 
tilled with golden warmth, hung over the blue sea; 
in the sultry evenings, when the fireflies glittered like 
diamonds in the dark, and in the early mornings, 
when the tender light of dawn first flushed the east, 
we were always together; or floating in his boat when 
the winds were whist; or in the odorous silence of the 
garden, or in the rocky hollows of the shore—always 
knowing him more, and finding more to pique and 
interest me—never quite understanding him, but 


nm 


* Well?” 

“A book to real—and some work todo.” 

“In short,”’ he sajd, testily, “you are determined 
to find some reason for not going. You will not be 
present at the meeting between my love and me,” he 
added, in a satirical tone. 

* Your love and you would, I fear, find ‘me de trop,” 
I answered, irritated by his manner. ‘‘ Love-making 
is a pretty pastime, no doubt, but it can hardly be in- 
teresting to spectators.” 

His face brightened. I caught the gleam of a sat- 
istied smile. What foolish-thing had I said now? I 
went away, vexed and mortified. Should 1 ever learn 
self-control, I wondered. ° 
That night, when I came home from a long, lonely 
ramble, 1 heard the piano, and knew at once that 
Blanche was come. Passing one of the open draw- 
ing-room windows, I saw her lily free, with its halo 
of strangely bright hair, and I saw Allan, with folded 
arms and bent head, listening with rapt attention. 


When I went down, by-and-by, Blanche came to 
meet me, but Allan sat still on the sofa. How queen- 
ly she was, and how sweet in her gracious beauty! 
What a rare charm she threw around everything she 
did! % 
“You look as you always did, Katherine, dear. 
You haven’t changed the least bit in the world—has 
she,mamma? Katherine is an Abercrombie—not at 
all like ys—do you think she is, Cousin Allan?” she 
said, in her pretty languid way. 
Allan lifted himself up from the sofa, threw a sharp 
glance at Blanche, and answered, shortly: 
“ No fr 
The tone was so gruff that Blanche lifted her eye- 
brows in surprise, and her inch of white forehead 
grew wrinkled to the extent of its capacity. 
“What «a bear it is!” she cried, in mellifluous 
laughter. ‘Katherine, what have you been about? 
Betore I have been here a week, sir, I shall tame 
you,” she said, menacing him with her fan. 
Allan shrugged his shoulders, and pretended to be 
greatly territied, while Aunt Lee smiled complacent- 
ly, and Uncle Ralph gave a little pompous snort as 
who should say there was any doubt that Blanche 
would tame him. 
And, indeed, for weeks it seemed very much as if 
she had done so. He followed her about, as if he was 
tied to her girdle; he turned her music; he plied the 
oars whenever she felt inclined to row; he was her 
cavalier in many a gay ride; he played the Romeo to 
her Juliet in the most unexceptionable manner; yet 
in it all, through all his gallantry and courteous def- 
erence, even in the admiration which he allowed her 
to see, there was a haughty withholding of himself, 
an occasional reticence and reserve, which I could 
not understand. But he was always kind to me, fol- 
lowing me wistfully with his eyes, and never letting 
me miss the little attentions that befure Blanche came 
were only given to me. 
And so the summer went, and the sweet, warm 
nights, and long, delicious days were over; autumn 
came as ruddy and bright as her own pomegranates, 
that hung upon the western wall. Then there were 
gay evening parties; belles rode out trom town, and 
their brilliancy was eclipsed by Blanche’s splendor. 
There were tableaux, charades, mimic theatricals, 
and at last a masquerade. 
It was an October evening, a reminiscence of the 
summer just gone. All the windows were open, col- 
ored lights were hung in the garden walks, and fan- 
tastically-dressed people were all about; here a lady, 
looking as if she had just stepped from a portrait- 
frame, contemporary with the great Elizabeth ; Span- 
ish hidalgos and, Eastern princes lounged about in 
handsome, picturesque costumes; Lauucelot and 
Guinevere played at love-making under the trees; 
there were peasant-girls, with “soft blue eyes” peer- 
ing through their masks, and stately dames in bro- 
cade, stiff with gold and jewels that had been im- 
prisoned in gloom for fifty years. 
l was dressed as a nun, my secret known only to 
Blanche, who was a Turkish princess. 
“ Where is Allan?” she said to me in a sharp whis- 
per. “I have been trying to discover him all the 
evening, but cannot.” 
“T thought the tall knight yonder, in the black 
domino was he,” I replied. 


know?” 

“I don’t know,” I answered; and then I strolled 
out into the grounds, 

As I went down one of the garden walks, a tall 
figure confronted re—a monk, in gown and cowl. His 
shoulders were stooping, and the hands that grasped 
his staff were old and shrunken. He accosted me 





drawn to him by a blind, resistless instinct, as the 





“Pooh! That is Will Bretton. Then you don’t 


ment’s reflection. 
“Thank you, good father,” T said, lightly; “but I 
am in no need of your holy offices. This fillet which 
binds my veil is indeed somewhat heavy apd close; 
but otherwise I am in no trouble. My heart is as 
light as a tuft of thistle-down.” 
“Daughter, be careful,” he said, gravely. “That 
was a white one, and 80 was the other, and two white 
ones make a black one.” 
“T confess, and implore absolution,” I said, gayly. 
* But of what troubles does your reverence suspect 
me? Is your reverence aware of my advantages? I 
have plenty to eat, to drink, and to wear. What 
more can I need?” 
“Love, my daughter; love, without which no life 
is complete.” : 
“Love,” I echoed, scornfully, “ I have nothing to 
do with. ’Tis an illusory cheat, not for a moment to 
be compared with a thousand other things.” 
** For instance—what?” 
“ Wealth, fame, position, power; these are tangible 
realities, but love is a myth.” P 
I felt that he was watching me with close attention. 
Was it Allan, seeking to probe my thoughts, to grat- 
ify curiosity or vanity? My pride took fire at the 
thought. I went on, laughingly: 
“Pardon me, father. I do believe in love—that is, 
in the love of the oll romances—but I doubt if any 
knight of the present day carries aspell potent enough 
to awaken it.” 
“Ts that quite true, daughter? Have you never 
felt—” 
“T have felt nothing,” I interrupted, impatiently. 
“All I have said is pure speculation, I assure you. I 
like to watch a play, but I have no ambition to be- 
come an actress.” 
“Ah! Then, undoubtedly, you have watched with 
much interest the little drama that las been per- 
formed under your eyes? You have seen what a de- 
voted lover a certain Sir Nameless can be? You must 
have sympathized in his admiration of his ladye- 
love’s transcendent charms ”’—Now by the touch of 
irony in the tone, 1 knew it was Allan—“ with his 
profound appreciation of her intelligence, and beau- 
ty, and goodness—and you must have felt glad that 
he is so fortunate, for you have a cousinly interest in 
him.” 
*O yes,” I said, indifferently. 
“And the match will receive your sanction and 
blessing?” 
“If my sanction has any value to them—yes. But 
I hardly think it has,” I said, quietly. 
“ By the way,” said the monk, abruptly, “ gossip 
has given you to this happy lover, Go you know?” 
“Indeed! Gossip is wrong, as usual. I think it 
must be a nobler pattern of a man who should win 
my love,” I said, haughtily, and, turning away, I 
sang, softly: 


“IT wait for my love, who is coming to me 
From over the sea, the purple sea; 
I wait and watch for the argosy 
That shall bring my dear love home to me.”’ 


When I looked up again, the cowled and hooded 
figure had disappeared. I went in, perplexed and 
unhappy. All the rest of the evening passed like a 
dream, and the guests seemed to pass before mea 
long procession, without beginning or end. 
And so it grew very late at last, and by-and-by 
Aunt Lee sent me to find Blanche. She was stand- 
ing under the great chandelier in the centre of the 
hall—the white light flowing about her, lighting up 
her bright hair till it looked aflame. Her eyesscintil- 
lated through the mask; something was amiss, I 
guessed. I gave her my aunt’s message, and was 
going. 

“Wait!” her hand, cold as ice, clutching mine, 

“Well?” 

I looked into her glowing eyes. Her lips parted, 
but befvre any words could come, into that instant of 
silence there rushed a strange, indescribable sound, 
that seemed just above our heads; a sharp cry cleft 
the air, and I had a sensation of being crushed down 
and down, interminable depths. Then all was dark- 
ness and silence. 1 do not know what followed. Ages 
and ages seemed to pass away. Sometimes I could 
hear whispers around me, and sonretimes a word or 
two would float across my misty consciousness, but 
vague and unmeaning, and then I would slip away 
again into the stillness and nothingness. 

But one day I opened my eyes, quite myself, and 
found the living world around me—only there had 
been a great change. The yellow sunlight that pour- 
edin at my window, shimmered across wide fields, 
all white with snow. Somebody was instantly at my 
side. I looked up into my aunt’s face. It had grown 
—O, so old!” 

‘“‘ How long have I been lying here?” I asked. 

“About two months!” 

“ What is the matter?” 

“ You were injured by the chandelier, which struck 
you in falling,” said my aunt, her stern face softening. 

“Where is Blanche?” I said, looking around 
uneasily. 

There was a moment’s pause. An awful fear crept 
into my mind. But my aunt, after that little hesita- 
tion, said: 

‘Blanche, come here!” 


ed my face with my hands, and burst into tears. 





standing in tlie path, so that I could not escape him. 


Blanche came, but at the first sight of her I cover- 





only hurt by the blow, but I was almost killed by the 
flames. I wish I had died!” 

Looking up, full of unutterable pity, 1 saw my 
aunt’s face grow hard as stone, and I knew that all I 
had suffered—all I could suffer—was as nothing in 
her eyes, compared to the wreck of Blanche’s beauty. 
That day, there was a consultation of the surgeons, 
and by-and-by I heard the opinion that eventual re- 
covery was certain; in the meantime perfect quiet 
was enjoined, through what must be a long and tedi- 
ous convalescence. I covered my eyes with my hand, 
and wearily wondered if it was worth while. 

And so the slow days passed. Why did not Allan 
come to see me? I asked myself over and over again. 
Perfect quiet need not exclude everybody; and I 
longed with a child’s longing to see him. Often I was 
on the pointof asking my aunt, but the stony, sphinx- 
like face froze the words on my lips. 

So the time went on, and at last the fields were 
green, and the red rose that climbed over the window 
shook its perfume into the room. Then one day 
Blanche came to me, her eyes full of happy tears. If 
this trouble had marred her beauty, it had made her 
heart better and truer, 

‘Allan and I are to be married in a week,” she said, 
ina whisper. ‘ He will not let my poor, searred face 
keep us apart. O, he is so good!” 

Bitterness and envy were dead, I kissed her, 
saying: 

‘* His love is, Iam sure, noble and true. God bless 


you both!” 

‘Shall he come in and hear you say 80?” she said, 
presently. 

“No. I cannot bear company,” I answered, 


quietly. ‘ 

They were married, and went to Earope—over the 
sea that we two had so often looked out upon, where 
Allan was to find his fortune; over the purple sea, 
across whuse shining bosom no happy winds were 
ever to waft my. lover home to me—for Allan was 
gone, and my heart was dead and cold within my 
bosom. It lived again, long after, in terrible pain, in 
the bitterness of baffled hope, in desolation and lone- 
liness, in days and nights full of anguish and tears, 
And then I knew what thy love had cost me. But 
after this, everything was easy to bear—the monotony 
of the years, and then the changes that crowded so 
(fast upon each other. 

Uncle Ralph died, and had, according to his direc- 
tions, a pompous funeral. But when his affairs were 
looked into, it was found that most of the property, 
including my own legacy, had been swallowed up in 
speculations. 

Before the crape that festooned the walls of the 
great drawing-room was removed, there came a for- 
eign letter, with broad bands of black around its 
edges. 

Blanche was dead! It passed from lip to lip; the 
servants, standing about in the hall, were white with 
awe. Aunt Lee sat erect and frigid for a moment, 
and then all at once dropped away limp and motion- 
less, as if life were utterly gone. But it lingered for 
weeks and weeks, while every avenue to the soul was 
closed. It was piteous tosee the dumb woe in her 
eyes. Signs and speech were alike impossible—paral- 
ysis had done its work so well—but I noticed how 
often her eyes would seek the little buhl-table under 
the pier-glass, and at last I guessed that she meant I 
should have the jewels that I knew were kept there 
in a secret drawer. 

When all was over, when merciful death at last 
came to supersede this, its more terrible counterfeit, 
I went one day to the hidden drawer. 1 drew out the 
jewels—a great ruby, red as a sunset cloud—a pear] 
necklace, whose lucent beads rippled down upon my 
mourning-dress, their purity aud loveliness more 
wonderful for the contrast. 

Jewels fur me! I smiled, looking up at the pale, 
worn face in the mirroy. But I Could sell them, and 
buy what I needed more than jewels. I was putting 
them back in the drawer, when a bit of yellow paper 
canght my eye. I took it up, unfolding it with languid 
curiosity. But O, the wonder and joy that took away 
my breath, that set my soulin a tumult! It was Al- 
lan’s hand, and Alian’s heart throbbed through the 
lines. 

“ Katherine, dear,” he wrote, “I have waited and 
hoped and prayed to see you, ever since that terrible 
night, for it is you only, dear, whom I love—you only 
whom I hope to make my wife; but I doubted you so 
much that I tried to test you, before I said what I 
could never unsay. Send me worl when I may come 
to you, and I shall know you have forgiven me, and 
that I am not over-bold to trust in your leal, loving 
heart.” 

O Allan, Allan! O, my desolate, lonely life! If 1 
had read those dear words years ago, Allan need 
never have gone over the sea, and would surely never 
have taken another wife to his bosom. But ah! the 
bitter mockery, the unavailing sorrow for what might 
have been! God forgive me, if I grudged that poor, 
dead girl her little year of happiness. 

I went out, and, walking up and down the shore, 
climbing about the rocks left bare by the tide, the old, 
strong feelings of youth came back. The girl that 
walked there so many years ago, now deploring her 
wagted life, and now all alive with a new-born joy, 
was I, and the faded woman who had suffered so 

‘| much, for this long time counting the years till the 
end should come, was not I. I did not mind that the 
day was growing dark, till a fisherman, whom I met, 





The bright, redundant hair was cut close; the soft, 


touched his cap in passing, and said: 


<8 Praia S%| 
smooth cheeks were marred by great ugly red scars, 
that tortured and distigured them. 
**O Blanche—I am so sorry!” 1 cried. 
*T had the worst of it,” she sobbed. ‘ You were 


















































“It’s going to be a wild night, ma’am!” 
Then I looked around. The sky was covered with 

a pale gray film, that grew deeper towards the hori- 
zon, where it was touched by gleams of brassy yellow. 
High up, and hurrying towards the zenith, were a 
flock of white, wild-looking cirrus clouds; a shadow 
rested on everything landward; now and then the 
thin veil which covered the sky would lift for a mo- 
ment, and the spire of the village church, and the 
tall crags that loomed over the sea would grow lurid- 
ly red; under this lowering sky the sea lay black and 
opaque; afar off, there were little specks of white, 
angry-looking foam ; and now, as I looked, the waves 
began to roll in with a long, slow swell, that showed 
to what profound depths the waters far out at sea 
were moved, 

The wind increased. All day it had blown with a 
steady, resistless sweep; now there were short, fitful 
gusts, that sent the foam swirling high upon the 
rocks. And ever the surf thundered more hoarsely, 
and ever more ominousiy it muttered, as it came 
rolling up from afar: 

“Coming, coming, coming! 
coming!” 

It came faster and faster, till it blew great guns. 
The waves rushed up the beach, reaching presently 
the highest point touched for fifty years. It was 
easy to guess what sort of work would be done that 
night. | 

I went in at last, but I was too nervous and excited 
to sleep; so I made a great fire, and sat down in its 
ruddy light and warmth. The din outside was by 
this time so great that I could hardly hear myself 
think. What, with the howling of the wind in the 
chimneys, and its reverberations in the great empty 
house, the clattering of the windows, the creaking of 
the trees about the house, and the thunder of the 
waves, which grew louder and louder every moment, 
it became presently awful. 

It was about midnight, I think, when a new sound 
struck across tlre incoherent uproar. I got up, trem- 
bling, and went out into the hall. 

“ What is it, Dennis?” 

“Tt isa gun from a ship in distress,” said Dennis. 
**She was in the offing at sunset, and must be driv- 
ing upon the rocks. God help her, for nobody else 

can!” 

He was making ready to go out, and so, too, were 
all the servants. I got some wraps, and went with 
the rest. Half the village people were on the beach, 
some sheltering themselves from the wind, in the lea 
of the fishing-boats that had been left upon the sand, 
and some clinging to each other for support—the wo- 
men sobbing and wringing their hands, the men with 
white faces. R 

She was close by now—so near that when a flash of 
lightning broke across the clouds, we could see the 
crew clinging to the sides, and even hear nuw and 
then a cry for help so agonizing that it made one’s 
heart ache to breaking. 
We waited and watched, till the suspense grew 
intolerable. 
“If she strikes the rocks,” said a gray-haired old 
fisherman, ‘“she’ll go down in a minute; but if she 
goes upon the beach, she may hold together till 
morning.” 

Dennis came and touched me on the shoulder. 
*Tt’s too much for you, Miss Katherine. Wont 
you please goin? You can’t bear it,” said my faith- 
ful old friend. 
And so I went; and after giving orders that fires 
should be kept, and food and restoratives had in readi- 
ness, I went back to my room. I must have drowsed 
then, for there was a faint gray light, when, at a 
knock upon the door, I started up. ‘ 
“If you’d please to come out here, Miss Kath- 
erine!” 

Dennis was flushed with 
sleeve across his eyes repeatedly. 

“ What is it, Dennis?” 

** The ship broke up on the beach, miss—” 

“ Well?” as he paused. “ Has any one been wash- 
ed ashore?” 

“ Yes, Miss Katherine—” 

* How strangely you look, Dennis!” 

“Miss Katherine, would you come in here?” 

He led the way to a little ante-room. A few shawls 


Coming, coming, 


+4 





, and he drew his 





and cushions had been thrown ina corner of the room, 
and some one was lying there. 

“* His face was bruised by a spar, miss, but—’” 
Dennis stopped to draw his sleeve across his eyes 
again, 





THE HAIR. 


locks denote putience, a curly head is always accom- 
panied by wit, and a love of pleasure, Baldness is 
the sign of an uctive mind, unless the bald man brush 
his back hair forward to cover the front; that is a 
mark of a mean and vulgar spirit, or, which is still 
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Worse, unless he wears a wig, in which case he must, 
unquéstionably, be placed among the snobs. Prema- 
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smooth cheeks were marred by great ugly red scars, 

that tortured and disfigured them. 

**Q Blanche—I am so sorry!” I cried. 

“TI had the worst of it,” she sobbed. ‘ You were 
only hurt by the blow, but I was almost killed by the 

flames. I wish I had died!” 

Looking up, full of unutterable pity, I saw my 
aynt’s face grow hard as stone, and I knew that all I 
had suffered—all I could suffer—was as nothing in 
her eyes, compared to the wreck of Blanche’s beauty. 
That day, there was a consultation of the surgeons, 
and by-and-by 1 heard the opinion that eventual re- 
covery was certain; in the meantime perfect quiet 
was enjoined, through what must be a long and tedi- 
ous convalescence. I covered my eyes with my hand, 
and wearily wondered if it was worth while. 

And so the slow days passed. Why did not Allan 
come to see me? I asked myself over and over again. 
Perfect quiet need not exclude everybody; and I 
longed with a child’s longing to see him. Often I was 
on the pointof asking my aunt, but the stony, sphinx- 
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So the time went on, and at last the fields were 


Then one day 


“Allan and I are to be married in a week,” she said, 
“He will not let my poor, searred face 


Bitterness and envy were dead. I kissed her, 
“ His love is, I am sure, noble and true. God bless 
« Shall he come in and hear you say 80?” she said, 
“No. I cannot bear company,” I answered, 
quietly. 

They were married, and went to Enrope—over the 
sea that we two had so often looked out upon, where 
Allan was to find his fortune; over the purple sea, 
across whuse shining bosom no happy winds were 
ever to waft my lover home to me—for Allan was 
gone, and my heart was dead and cold within my 
bosom. It lived again, long after, in terrible pain, in 
the bitterness of baffled hope, in desolation and lone- 


liness, in days and nights full of anguish and tears. 
And then I knew what thy love had cost me. But 
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s amiss, I | necklace, whose lucent beads rippled down upon my 
,, and was | mourning-dress, their purity and loveliness more 
wonderful for the contrast. 
mine, Jewels for me! I smiled, looking up at the pale, 
worn face in the mirroy. But I Could sell them, and 
»s parted, | buy what I needed more than jewels. I was putting 
instant of | them back in the drawer, when a bit of yellow paper 
ble sound, | canght my eye. I took it up, unfolding it with languid 
p cry cleft | curiosity. But O, the wonder and joy that took away 
shed down | my breath, that set my soul in a tumult! It was Al- 
* was dark- | lan’s hand, and Alian’s heart throbbed through the 
wed, Ages | lines. 
ues I could “ Katherine, dear,” he wrote, “I have waited and 
s a word or | hoped and prayed to see you, ever since that terrible 
usness, but | night, for it is you only, dear, whom I love—you only 
| slip away | whom I hope to make my wife; but I doubted you so 
much that I tried to test you, before I said what I 
ayself, and | could never unsay. Send me word when I may come 
there had | to you, and I shall know you have forgiven me, and 
that pour- | that I am not over-bold to trust in your leal, loving 
wide fields, | heart.’”” 
tly at my | © Allan, Allan! O, my desolate, lonely life! If 1 
had grown | had read those dear words years ago, Allan need 
never have gone over the sea, and would surely never 
usked. have taken another wife to his bosom. But ah! the 


bitter mockery, the unavailing sorrow for what might 
have been! God forgive me, if I gradged that poor, 


I went out, and, walking up and down the shore, 


strong feelings of youth came back. The girl that 


u fear crept | walked there so many years ago, now deploring her 


ittle hesita- | wagted life, and now all alive with a new-born joy, 


her I cover- | end should come, was not I. 


into tears. | day was growing dark, till a fisherman, whom I met, 


was I,and the faded woman who had suffered so 
‘| much, for this long time counting the years till the 





se; the soft, 


touched his cap in passing, and said: 





I did not mind that the 
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“Tt’s going to be a wild night, ma’am!” 
Then I looked around. The sky was covered with 


a pale gray film, that grew deeper towards the hori- |_ 


zon, where it was touched by gleams of brassy yellow. 
High up, and hurrying towards the zenith, were a 
flock of white, wild-looking cirrus clouds; a shadow 
rested on everything landward; now and then the 
thin veil which covered the sky would lift for a mo- 
ment, and the spire of the village church, and the 
tall crags that loomed over the sea would grow lurid- 
ly red; under this lowering sky the sea lay black and 
opaque; afar off, there were little specks of white, 
angry-looking foam; and now, as I looked, the waves 
began to roll in with a long, slow swell, that showed 
to what profound depths the waters far out at sea 
were moved. 

The wind increased. All day it had blown with a 
steady, resistless sweep; now there were short, fitful 
gusts, that sent the fuam swirling high upon the 
rocks. And ever the surf thundered more hoarsely, 


and ever more ominously it muttered, as it came’ 


rolling up from afar: 

“Coming, coming, coming! 
coming!” 

It came faster and faster, tillit blew great guns. 
The waves rushed up the beach, reaching presently 
the highest point touched for fifty years. It was 
easy to guess what sort of work would be done that 
night. 

I went in at last, but I was too nervous and excited 
to sleep; so I made a great fire, and sat down in its 
ruddy light and warmth. The din outside was by 
this time so great that I could hardly hear myself 
think. What, with the howling of the wind in the 
chimneys, and its reverberations in the great empty 
house, the clattering of the windows, the creaking of 
the trees about the house, and the thunder of the 
waves, which grew louder and louder every moment, 
it became presently awful. 

It was about midnight, I think, when a new sound 
struck across tlre incoherent uproar. I got up, trem- 
bling, and went out into the hall. 

“ What is it, Dennis?” 

“Tt isa gun from a ship in distress,” said Dennis. 
“She was in the offing at sunset, and must be driv- 
ing upon the rocks. God help her, for nobody else 
can!” 

He was making ready to go out, and so, too, were 
all the servants. I got e»me wraps, and went with 
the rest. Half the village people were on the beach, 
some sheltering themselves from the wind, in the lea 
of the fishing-boats that had been left upon the sand, 
and some clinging to each other for support—the wo- 
men sobbing and wringing their hands, the men with 
white faces. 

She was close by now—so near that when a flash of 
lightning broke across the clouds, we could see the 
crew clinging to the sides, and even hear now and 
then a cry for help so agonizing that it made one’s 
heart ache to breaking. 

We waited and watched, till the suspense grew 
intolerable. 

“If she strikes the rocks,” said a gray-haired old 
fisherman, ‘she’ll go down in a minute; but if she 
goes upon the beach, she may hold together till 
morning.” 

Dennis came and touched me on the shoulder. 

“Tt’s too much for you, Miss Katherine. Wont 
you please goin? You can’t bear it,” said my faith- 
ful old friend. 

And so I went; and after giving orders that fires 
should be kept, and food and restoratives had in readi- 
ness, lI went back to my room. I must have drowsed 
then, for there was a faint gray light, when, at a 
knock upon the door, I started up. 

“Tf you’d please to cume out here, Miss Kath- 
erine!” 

Dennis was flushed with emotion, and he drew his 
Sleeve across his eyes repeatedly. 

“ What is it, Dennis?” 

* The ship broke up on the beach, miss—” 

“ Well?” as he paused. ‘‘ Has any one been wash- 
ed ashore?” 

“Yes, Miss Katherine—” 

* How strangely you look, Dennis!” 

“Miss Katherine, would you come in here?” 

He led the way to a little ante-room. A few shawls 
and cushions had been thrown in a corner of the room, 
and some one was lying there. 

‘* His tace was bruised by a spar, miss, but—” 

Dennis stopped to draw his sleeve across his eyes 
again, 

1 knelt down, and lifted up the bit of torn sail that 
lay over his face. It was Allan’s eyes that smiled up 
at me, Allan’s own voice that cried out, all tremulous 
with joy: 

“O Katherine! my darling—my darling!” 

And so the faithful sea returned my love to me at 


Coming, coming, 


-last. 





THE HAIR. 


Stiff hair is sometimes the sign of obstinacy, sleck 
locks denote patience, a curly head is always accom- 
panied by wit, and a love of pleasure. Baldness is 
the sign of an active mind, unless the bald man brush 
his back hair forward to cover the front; thatis a 
mark of a mean and vulgar spirit, or, which is still 
Worse, unless he wears a wig, in which case he must, 
unquestionably, be placed among the snobs. Prema- 
ture gray hair denotes misanthropy, continued suf- 
fering, whether physical or mental, excessive labor, 
or dissipation. With regard to those abundant locks 
which time is powerless to bleach, they are the 
badge of an even disposition, and of a mediocre 
intellect. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
I AM DREAMING. 


BY LIDA MEDDIC. 





I am dreaming, fondly dreaming 
Of the happy olden time, 
When the moments were, in seeming, 
Merry as a Christmas chime; 
When the days were not so dreary, 
And I sang with mirth and glee — 
O, I'm dreaming, sadly dreaming 
Of the joys they brought to me. 


I am dreaming, fondly dreaming 
Of the friends of childhood's days— 
One with dark eyes all a-gleaming, 
Sweet her artless, winning ways; 
One with orbs of heaven's own azure, 
(Silken lashes veil the eye.) 
Ringlets that outvie the golden 
Of a summer sunset sky. 


I am dreaming, sadly dreaming 
Of the song my mother sung; 
Of my noble angel-brother, 
Up in heaven, ever young. 
I am dreaming—but no longer 
Must I, in the present, sve 
Flowers sweet that bloomed and faded— 
Pain and sadness yet to be. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.1 


THE ADVANCE OF BURGOYNE. 
AN OLD LADY’S STORY. 


BY GEORGE H. CvOMER. 








DEAR old gentlewoman! fourscore and upwards, 
yet how bright her faculties. She told stories of the 
weary war of the Revolution; of the English, the In- 
dians and the Hessians. Her life had been marked 
with adventure. 

“Thave been in many strange situations,” she 
remarked, one evening. ‘I have even retreated be- 
fore Burgoyne.” 

She was a finished conversationalist, her elocution 
being excellent, and her natural gitts highly cultivat- 
ed. She was born on Staten Island. Her father, a 
Frenchman, had been a captain of grenadiers, under 
Baron Dieskau; but having been wounded and taken 
prisoner at the battle of Lake George, he took up his 
abode in the vicinity of New York, marrying a de- 
scendant of a fine old Dutch family that came over 
about the time of Stuyvesant. 

A barely perceptible pride of descent lurked in the 
genial mind of the dear old lady, though she knew 
that such things are of noconsequence. (Even people 
not remarkably superstitious like to see the moon 
overthe right shoulder.) Poverty had always been her 


‘lot, and what availed it to her that one of her ancestors 


was a general of division, and led the troops of France 
under Luxembourg and Villeroy? or that another 
commanded a ship of line in the fleet of Van Tromp, 
and chased Blake into the Thames? 

An excellent knowledge of French and German, a 
fine stock of general information, a courage equal to 
every emergency, a heart that could never grow old, 
and a religious belief comprehensive as the universe ; 
with an energetic ability to defend her opinions, con- 
stituted her only fortune. 

I entertain no doubt that she had always been ec- 
centric. Her mother, she said, had given her the 
character in childhood, of being good for nothing 
but to preach; and her petulant exclamation over a 
difficult lesson, ‘I cannot French it, and will not 
French it,’? may have amused rather than vexed her 
teacher, who knew that the cloud was but for a 
moment. 

When she was seventeen, the small-pox raged in 
her neighborhood, carrying off both her parents, and 
imprinting here and there upon her own features a 
slight mark, which, however, by no means disfigured 
a face that must in youth have been extremely inter- 
esting. 

The war of the Revolution had commenced two 
years previously, and shortly atter the death of her 
parents, she proceeded to Ticonderoga, in company 
with her aunt, whose husband was a commissary in 
St. Clair’s army. It was at this point that she would 
commence her relation of Revolutionary events. 

“T have even retreated before Burgoyne,” she said; 
“T have shaken hands with St. Clair, with Gates, 
and with Arnold. I was young and little acquainted 
with the world, when I went up to that grim old gar- 
rison at Ticonderoga. There were several married 
women at the fort, together with one young girl, 
daughter of Captain Robbins. The captain, whocom- 
manded a company of New York troops, violently 
opposed his daughter’s union with a certain Lieuten- 
ant Everett, of the American army. The lieutenant 
was now at Fort Stanwix, on the Mohawk; and pret- 
ty Annie Robbins was kept immediately under her 
father’s eye at Ticonderoga. He had but one eye, 
having lost the other twenty years before, when 
Montcalm besieged Fort William Henry. 

“Annie and I soon became intimate friends, and I 
assured her that Cupid was stronger than the walls 
of Ticonderoga; that fate shuffles the cards in such 
matters, aud an invisible tribunal had long since de- 
termined her destiny ; so she had only to wait, as clay 
inthe hands of the putter; and she did wait—because 
she could not help it. 

“There was in the garrison a Captain McArthur, 
and you never saw 80 imperious a gentleman. He 
had learned the caulker’s trade in New York, but 





having some property left him, had abandoned his 
occupation, turned out with the train band, like John 
Gilpin, feasted the officers, joined the church, and 
sent his grandmother to the poor-house, Afterwards, 
be had entered the army. 

“Hating him for hismean tyranny, and knowing 
him intolerably vain, his men lost no opportunity of 
calling up the spectre of the caulker to mortify this 
Achilles. On one occasion, as he dozed in a nook out- 
side the fort, a custom of his in those June days, 
one of the soldiers tied a little mallet and the /ac-simile 
ot a caulking iron to his coat-tail. Some one then 
raised the cry of ‘Indians!’ and Captain McArthur, 
springing up, rushed into the thickest of us with 
the coat-of-arms indicating his former profession 
sticking straight out behind him. The officers con- 
trolled their merriment but indifferently, and some 
of them ventured expressions of sympathy, making 
the matter still more ludicrous, 

‘On the second of July, we had our first view of 
the enemy. He was a long way off, but we could see 
his scarlet columns, his artillery and baggage wag- 
ons. We saw also dusky figures, which Captain 
Robbins, who stood on the parapet, told us were In- 
dians. It seemed to me that the procession would 
never end. All that day the various columns kept im 
motion, and at last we began to see blanketed forms 
skulking among the trees, ouly tar enough off to be 
out of musket range. 

“Tt was a day of intense excitement. Annie Rob- 
bius forgot John Everett, and as for myself, I almost 
wanted to go out in the forest and shake hands with 
those strange warriors, they seemed so wild and free. 
Idid not feel afraid, though there was abundant 
cause for fear. The mysterious and picturesque had 
such fascination for me, that I ceased to remember 
what monsters were before me, each of whom would 
have considered my scalp an acceptable ornament, if 
dangling at his deerskin belt. Indeed, the stirring 
scenes around me, and the delight of being in danger, 
made me forget that I had a scalp. 

“ But Annie Robbins sat down and cried. It was 
all very well to dream of John Everett in fair weath- 
er, yet I believe she would have promised to marry 
one of those painted warriors of the Six Nations, if he 
would have engaged to keep away his tomahawk, and 
insure her a full head of hair for the next ten days. 
l always believed that people ought to be the same 
in danger as in safety. The evil comes or does not 
come, and if we were to grieve only for the pain we 
actually feel, a good deal of pain would be spared us. 
There is no instance of a person’s having been killed 
by danger. 

“Captain McArthur, the caulker, was frightened. 
I was glad of it. He had come up from nothing by 
accident; he was a mean, tyrannical puppy, who 
could insult brave men that fortune had placed un- 
der his control; and now I rejoiced to see death bring 
him within a sword’s length. But Captain Robbins, 
Annie’s father, though a haughty and narrow-mind- 
ed man, possessed physical courage in an eminent 
degree. General St. Clair himself was cool and obser- 
vant; a brave man, but by no means a great com- 
mander. 

“On the fifth of July we saw Burgoyne’s guns 
pointing right down at us from Mount Defiance; and 
then even my small knowledge of military affairs was 
suflicient to assure me that our stay at Ticonderoga 
was nearly at an end. 

“The next night we evacuated the fort. Most of 
the baggage was sent in transports up Lake George. 
The women weré bundled into wagons, and the. sol- 
diers marched off with what they could carry. All 
was confusion, for the flight was very precipitate. 
Aunt Polly Van Zandt had forgotten her snuff-box, 
and you cannot think how much she talked about 
it. She was a great snuff-taker, and when in trouble, 
always consumed an unusual quantity; and now to 
think that Burgoyne, and Reidesel, and’ Breyman, 
and Baum, with all the British, and Hessians, and 
troops of Brunswick, were after her, and she with no 
snuff! 

“Some soldier who had preserved the unfortunate 
mallet and caulking-iron for emergencies, fastened 
them, in the confusion, once more upon Captain Mc- 
Arthur’s coat-tail, and the captain rushed from the 
gate of the fort, like a dog coupled with an old cottee 
pot. 

“Such a road as we travelled! It appeared to me 
that the wheels often jostled over stumps four ,feet 
high. The wagon was fall of women, and towards 
morning, Annie Robbins, mistaking a stump for an 
Indian, started, and cried out. Her companions giv- 
ing a corresponding spring, and the wagon an unn- 
sual jolt, the seats all broke at once, and down we went 
upon the bottom of the rude vehicle, clutching at 
each other’s hair and dresses to regain our equili- 
brium. The horses swerved aside, the wagon upset, 
and Aunt Polly Van Zandt lost the little bundle of 
tea upon which her last hope depended. Her mis- 
fortunes had reached a climax—no snuff, no tea— 
and Phillips, and Fraser, and all the Indians coming! 

“‘ Near the scene of the accident was a log house, 
built by the soldiers who had cut the road, and to- 
wards this we proceeded. It was thronged with of- 
ficers and men of St. Clair’s army, trying to cook a 
breakfast. My aunt volunteered her services, and I 
assisted her. We soon prepared a tolerable meal, but 
had no tea. The lack of her favorite beverage made 
my aunt very cross, and I think that had the fate of 
the army depended upon her constancy, Burgoyne 
could have induced a capitulation by throwing a 
quarter of a pound of old hyson into the bargain. 
Most people have their price, and I felt glad that 
Aunt Polly was not general-in-chief. 

‘The wagon being repaired, off we started, Annie 





Robbins crying with fright and fatigue, and Aunt 
Polly desperate. She had known affliction before— 
had lost friends—had been plagued before marriage 
by Uncle Van Zan‘t’s believing what Maria Spink 
said about her—but she had always bad snuff and tea. 
She had a good mind to get out of the wagon and 
surrender, Those Hessian officers took snuff, she 
knew. 

“T had little sympathy with such sorrows, but 
when the weary soldiers, each with gun and haver- 
sack, trudged along beside us, looking so tired and 
yet so patient, my heart ached with pity. 

* On the sixth of July, the advanced corps of Bur- 
goyne’s army, under General Fraser, came up with 
us. Colonel Francis, who commanded the American 
rear, faced about, and a dreadful battle ensued. Then 
I found that Aunt Polly Van Zandt, in spite of her 
petty troubles, was a true woman. Annie Robbins, 
also, showed an energy with which I lad not sup- 
posed her gifted. As the w led were brought in, 
all covered with blood, we bestirred ourselves to do 
something for the good of the cause. It wasadread- 
ful spectacle, but we had no time to think of that; 
we worked for the poor fellows with all the energies 
that God had given us. I shall never forget that 
Strange, sad day, the sixth of July, 1777. How the 
wild reports of musketry rang through the woods! 
The smoke rolled all over us, till, from our position in 
the rear, we could see nothing of the combatants. 
Hour after hour the fight went on; the brave militia 
of New England and New York firmly holding their 
ground, and the British regulars trying to force them 
fromit. Ihad strong hopes that our own men would 
prove victorious; but late in the day, General Reid- 
esel arrived with the troops of Brunswick to reinforce 
the enemy, and the Americans were forced to give 
way. Once more we fied in great confusion; the 
women in wagons, as befure, and the men pouring 
along the road, faint and tired, and all blackened with 
the smoke of the powder, 

“After a time, our wagon coming in contact with 
astump, was rendered unserviceable, and we waited 
for others to come up. Presently all the women ex- 
cept Annie and myself crowded into vehicles with 
the wounded; and I believe they would have thrown 
the poor fellows out upon the ground for the sake of 
saving themselves. My heart burned with indigna- 
tion at their selfishness; but I could not help admir- 
ing the generosity of the men, who did all in their 
power to aid the women; some of the wounded even 
offering to get out, and take their chance by the 
roadside. t 2 

“Annie Robbins may in a certain sense have been 
timid, but her timidity’was not allied to meanness; 
and all the nobility of her spirit had within a few 
hours been aroused. Still hoping to be overtaken by 
some wagon that might accommodate us without in- 
convenience to the wounded, we walked forward as 
rapidly as possible. Soon there was a general rush of 
our soldiers past us, and immediately after we were 





surrounded by a squad of Brunswick cavalry. The . 


horsemen glanced curiously at us, uttered rude ex- 
pressions in German, and then passed on in pursuit 
of our soldiers. But soon there were Germans all 
around us. I comprehended what they said, though 
Annie did not. Their language was coarse aud bru- 
tal. Seeing an officer near me, I addressed him, 
claiming his protection. He looked surprised, raised 
his cap, and answered courteously. 

“We were conducted to General Reidesel, a stern- 
featured soldier, whose intensely German face ex- 
pressed lion-like courage and a propensity for beer. 
He spoke to us with an air of indifference, as if think- 
ing of something else. No doubt he considered ua 
out of our appropriate sphere, and deemed our affairs 
of little consequence. Appearances certainly favored 
such a conclusion, and 1 honored him for the secret 
contempt which I knew he felt for us. 

“The next morning we were introduced to General 
Fraser, who asked many questions concerning the 
state of the American forces. He sometimes smiled 
at my answers, and appeared to conceive a favorable 
opinion of us. “Expressing regret that he had no 
means of returning us to our friends, he said 
that he would send us in charge of two trust- 
worthy Indians to General Burgoyne’s quarters at 
Ticonderoga. 

“With the two Indians we set out; but having in 
some manner procured a bottle of rum, they became 
80 tipsy on the journey, as not to be able to keep their 
feet, whereupon they both lay down and went to 
sleep under a great tree. This was the most trying 
situation in which we had yet found ourselves. The 
woods swarmed with savages, but we dreaded more 
the Tories—the hangers-on of Burgoyne’s army. We 
waited sometime for our savage guides to recover 
from their stupor. Then I ventured to give one of 
them a good shake, while Annie cried: 

“*Don’t, O don’t! They will murdor us! 

“The painted warrior merely raised himself a little, 
gave a drunken stare, and took another pull at the 
bottle. A creditable pull it was, too! 

“*Ugn! rum good for Injun!’ he said, and lay 
down again, No doubt the observation was from the 
heart. 

“Annie and myself decided to start on, keeping the 
wagon road towards Ticonderoga. In a short time 
we reached the log house where we had stopped on 
the retreat with St. Clair’s army. We determined to 
barricade the door, and rest here until morning. Our 
arrangements for defence were hardly accomplished, 
when two men, whose accent bespoke them Amer- 
icans, and of course Tories, arrived and deman 
admittance. They were brutal ruffiana, and we could 
expect only villanous treatment at their han 





“It was soon evident that om T fortifications were 
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not impregnable. The assailing party carried our 
barricade by storm, and we retreated to a corner of 
the building, Annie trembling with terror, and I 
armed with an unloaded musket, which, with bay- 
onet fixed, I had found on the floor. One of the men, 
not standing sufficiently in fear of my weapon, re- 
ceived a troublesome wound; and how the affair 
would have terminated, had we been left to depend 
wholly upon ourselves, I cannot tell; but at this mo- 
ment we heard the galloping of horses. Our assail- 
ants rushed to the door, and were confronted by 
half a dozen officers, who challenged them in Ger- 
man. I instantly called out in that language, and 
springing from his horse, @ man of commanding 
presence, with gold epaulettes on the shoulders of 
his scarlet coat, entered the room. This was Colonel 
Breyman. [ explained our situation, and saw that 
his sympathy was enlisted. It appeared that he had 
ridden in advance of his command, with the inten- 
tion of halting for the night at the log house. 

















“The forest was lighted by the camp-fires of the 
Hessians as they prepared their supper. The com- 
mon soldiers were mere barbarians in uniform— 
bloodthirsty, licentious villains—but Colonel Brey- 
man was a polished gentleman. It was a beautiful 
evening, and far into the night we sat and talked 
with the Hessian commander, I acting as interpreter 
for Annie. He seemed pleased to find a woman who 
could speak his native language. He described social 
life in Germany, spoke feelingly of his wife and chil- 
dren, showed us a miniature of the former—a most 
beautiful woman—and withal, I thought he seemed 
to regret having come to fight a people who had nev- 
er injured him. It was indeed a pity that the mil- 
itary ambition ofsuch a man should have induced 
him to become, in so bad a cause, the tool of the 
mean, petty despot of Hesse. 

“In the morning, furnished with horses, and es- 
corted by a sergeant, we reached Burgoyne’s head- 
quarters. We found women at the fort, a circum- 
stance which relieved us of much embarrassment. 


“The army shortly set out for the Hudson, Major 
Aukland commanding the rear, and persecuting An- 
nie with attentions by no means acceptable. There 
was this difference between the German and British 
officers, that while the former appeared to be wholly 
engrossed with the duties of their profession, and 
were stern, thoughtful soldiers, the latter, relaxing 
the military character, seemed to look upon women 
as creatures to be pleased only with the grimaces of 
fops, and lost no opportunity of making themselves 
odious. 
“ July 30th we reached Fort Edward, where we 
once more found Breyman,and his Hessians. He 
was pleased at meeting us, but informed Annie that 
her father, having been wounded, was now a prison- 
er at the fort. 
“ We lost no time in seeking the unfortunate cap- 
tain, who had evinced more emotion upon seeing his 
daughterthan I had i him capable of feel- 
ing. He was sinking slowly, and Annie looked with 
anguish upon his pale, sorrowful features. His char- 
acter appeared much softened. He informed Annie 
that Fort Stanwix was now besieged by St. Leger, 
and that Lieutenant Everett, as he had learned, was 
among the bravest of its defenders. 
*¢Tf he sustain his reputation, Annie, my injunc- 
tion is removed; wed him and be happy; but mark 
me, he must prove himself worthy of the daughter 
of an old soldier. I honor a brave man; such an one 
will protect you when I am gone!’ 
‘‘ Captain Robbins was better than I had supposed 
him. The rising tide of dissolution had forced his 
better nature to the surface. O the long night of 
agony that Annie passed by his side, in this unfeel- 
ing camp of strangers. 
“One morning I observed an unusual bustle in the 
garrison. A body of Hessians, mustered outside the 
gates, remained apparently awaiting orders. Their 
discipline seemed perfect. In their red coats and 
bear-skin caps, they stood stiff as planks, not a man 
daring even to turn his eyes without a formal com- 
mand. Ina few moments Colonel Baum rode up to 
them on a gray horse, and they marched away, mov- 
ing with a precision that I could not help admiring. 
I knew that Baum had gone to tight the Americans, 
and you cannot imagine how much I wanted to go 
‘ and tell them that he was coming. He would pro- 
bably take them by surprise, and what chance would 
their undisciplined troops have against the trained 
valor of the Hessians, directed by a man like Colonel 
Baum? 
“Two days passed, and then I was surprised to 
see a second body of Germans march away with 
Colonel Breyman as the first had done with Baum. 
Had the latter tound the Americans too hard for him, 





I went out on the parapet. 
few minutes, when a disorderly band of men broke 
from the forest and came sweeping towards the fort. 
I perceived them to be Hessians. There was some 
attempt to preserve order among them, but it proved 
a miserable failure. Hatless and coatless, as many of 
them were, covered with sweat and dust, as were 
all of them; hungry, thirsty, weary and utterly mis- 
erable, as we soon found them to be, they excited 
my pity, even while my heart bounded at thought of 
the great victory which I knew my countrymen had 
gained. Colonel Breyman rode into the fort, looking 
80 sad that not even exultation for my people could 
restrain my tears for the misfurtune of a brave and 


and sent for a reinforcement? I could hardly believe 
it, for everybody looked on the Hessians as invincible. 

“Another night wore slowly away, and Captain 
Robbins was near his end. He could not live till 
sunset. Late inthe afternoon, after long watching, 
I had been there but a 


“But where was Baum? In vain1 scanned the 
confused. ranks for a sight of the broad-shouldered 
colonel. I guessed how it must be—he would never 
come again! Soon the story was told; the Ameri- 
cans had fallen upon the first detachment, which 
resisted with stubborn courage, but was ut last put 
to rout. They then attacked the advancing rein- 
forcement. In vain Breyman cheered his men. 
Their ranks were broken as by atorrent. Utterly 
routed, the German army fled. For miles and miles, 
they were pursued by the Green Mountain boys, 
and the New Hampshire militia. Swamps and road 
were strown with baggage and guns, and with hun- 
dreds of slain. But Baum, as I had at first guessed, 
would come no more. 
“T hastened to the side of Captain Robbins. His 
daughter was bending over him with her sweet, pale 
face. Her eyes were full oftears. The captain had 
heard of the departure of Baum, and had often in- 
quired if any intelligence from the expedition had 
arrived. I now softly told him the news. You know 
that Rhoderick Dhu expired while listening to a 
northern harper’s recital of the deeds of Clan Alpine. 
As I proceeded with my relation, a glow of joy irra- 
diated the face of the American captain; a faint 
‘hurrah for the “ Old Thirteen” struggled up to 
his lips, and all was over. Brave man—‘ his faults 
lie gently on him!’ 
** Annie was inconsolable. Her affection for her 
father had grown intense during her weary watching, 
and she felt that it was hard to lose him just as his 
better nature had become revealed to her. 
“I now applied to General Burgoyne for permis- 
sion to pass beyond his lines. He repliéd that he 
could not immediately attend to the matter; and I 
suppose he suspected us of possessing secrets, the 
revelation of which would not favor the British 
cause. Poor Burgoyne! the defeat of Baum had been 
asad blow to him, and to make matters worse, it 
now transpired that the terror of Arnold’s name had 
forced St. Leger to raise the siege of Fort Stanwix. 
An American deserter had told St. Leger’s Indians 
that Arnold was advancing for the relief of the fort, 
and the savages, terrified at the approach of the great 
provincial leader, had abandoned their allies, who 
retreated as best they could, losing all their artillery. 
“At length Burgoyne moved over to Saratoga, and 
thence down upon Stillwater, where, for the first 
time, the American army was prepared to dispute 
the road. Annie ‘and I remained at Fort Edward 
with the smgll British garrison. On the 19th of 
September, we heard a continuous jarring sound in 
the direction of Stillwater. We knew it must bea 
tremendous cannonade, and felt that the decisive 
struggle hadcome. At night the sound died away, 
but we could not then learn the result of the battle. 
Next day the officers of the garrison told us that the 
British had been victorious, but the faces of our in- 
formants showed no exultation. In a few days we 
discovered that Burgoyne had fallen back upon 
Saratoga, and then we understood the nature of his 
victory. 
*“T could not restrain my joy. I thought of Major 
Aukland, the conceited aristocrat, who had called the 
Americans cowards, and expressed my satisfaction 
in such a manner, as to be heard by all the officers, 
that this red-coated sycophant and fool had at last 
had an interview with Arnold. 
“And now the savages lett us. Gliding off through 
the wilderness, or paddling up the river in canoes, 
they disappeared like so many evil spirits. Their 
rigid, statuesque forms were lost in the vast wilds, 
and they were gone home to their people. 
** We now saw American boats in the river below. 
I knew that the men employed in them must be in 
communication with the army of Gates, and my anx- 
iety to;reach the American lines caused me to take 
a sudden resolution. Annie was shocked at my 
proposition, but as I persisted, telling her that I was 
tired of inactivity, and wanted something to happen, 
she finally acquiesced. 
“ Just at night, we saw squads of American sol- 
diers on the banks far down the Hudson, and I de- 
termined to reach them. After dark, we dressed 
ourselves in British regimentals, and a queer-look- 
ing couple we were. We would never have passed 
for grenadiers, but must have been taken for the 
lightest ofallinfantry. I never before comprehend- 
ed what a ridiculous figure a woman cuts when she 
tries to be aman! We crept from the fort with our 
woman’s apparel in bundles at our backs, and has- 
tened along the river bank. Presently there came 
astern challenge. I answered it, informing the sen- 
tinel that we were deserters from the British gar- 
rison. 
“‘We were led into the presence of about twenty 
men, commanded by a lieutenant—a tall, handsome 
man, who, in the ‘trade of war,’ looked as if ful- 
filling the part for which he had been especially or- 
dained. Upon seeing him, Annie gave a prodigious 
start, and said something like ‘O my!’ 
“*Don’t,? I whispered, ‘that exclamation isn’t 


man.’ 


were? I replied: 
Everett has yet forgotten his early partiality for 


getting any snuff from the spoil of her enemies.’ 





gallant enemy. 








comfort to the poor wounded soldiers. 


soldierly. Better give him a volley of broad Ger- 


“The man who conducted us to the officer’s pres- 
ence, addressed him as Lieutenant Everett, and then 
I knew the meaning of my companion’s ‘O my! 
The officer scanned us closely, and asked who we 


“*We are commissioners, sir, from the British 
garrison, appointed to ascertain whether Lieutenant 


certain feminine rebel; and also whether Aunt Polly 
Van Zandt, of St. Clair’s army, has succeeded in 


“ Before he had time to reply, Annie’s womanly 


nature gained the better of her martial counterfeit. 

| Bursting into tears, flinging the soldier cap from her 
: head, and allowing her glorivus ringlets to fall free 
and wild, she hid her face in her hands, and, over- 
come with shame at the ridiculous appearance, sank 
upon the ground at the feet of John Everett. 

* I need not repeat all that was said and done. It 
was the repetition of a story immeasurably old. But 
I noticed that Annie looked a thousand times more 
beautiful than ever. The lieutenant informed us 
that after the retreat of the besiegers from Fort 
Stanwix, he had juined Arnold in time for the battle 
of Stillwater, and that he was now in command of a 
party of observation. 

“On the following day we passed the river and 
joined Gates below Saratoga. Aunt Polly Van Zandt 
was still with the army. A generous supply of snuff 
had invigorated her patriotic spirit, and she was 
herself again. She had followed her gallant country- 
men in defeat and victory, and had been an angel of 


‘“ Now, for the first time, I saw Gates and Arnold, 
The former was an accomplished gentleman, acces- 
sible to every call of humanity. His soldiers loved 
him, as well they might. Arnold, at my first view 
of him, sat upon his horse. His appearance greatly 
interested me; his every look and tone betokened the 
man of action. He had at that time acquired greater 
celebrity than any other leader in the Northern De- 
partment; had accomplished a march that must 
torever be famous in history; had performed his 
part in a most desperate campaign with consum- 
mate ability; and though second to Gates in rank, 
stood far higher in the estimation of the army and 
the people. But his men, while they admired his 
great abilities, disliked him for his exacting and vio- 
lent temper. 

“On the seventh of October we saw Burgoyne’s 
army draw out from its intrenchments and advance 
upon us. It was a grand spectacle. The right, 
composed of British and Brunswickers, was led by 
Burgoyne in person. On the left were the Hessians— 
I knew them-by their bear-skin caps. I doubted not 
that my old friend Colonel Breyman was there, and 
I felt that he was advancing to his doom. I thought 
of all the officers 1 had known, and wondered what 
they were doing and saying at that moment. Where 
was Major Aukland? He must be with that body of 
grenadiers in the centre—they, I knew, were his 
troops. How firmly the ranks trod the earth—their 
buff small-clothes a long, unbroken line, and their 
scarlet coats shoulder to shoulder. How I longed to 
grasp a musket! What. a grand thing, I thought it 
was to be asoldier! Annie shuddered and trembled, 
but I was happy. I had been longing for something 
to happen, and now it was coming! What was best 
of all, I felt that the foe was worthy of my country- 
men’s steel. Those advancing enemies were no 
cowards, and the struggle must be terrific. 

“The American army was formed to meet them, 
Gates commanding the right wing and Arnold the 
left. All the officers were active, no effort being 
wanting to inspire the soldiers with confidence. 
Arnold rode along the ranks. He told the men that 
now or never must they strike for home and country 
—that Burgoyne was in their power, and must not 
be suffered to escape. 
“Soon the cannon of our right wing opened. In 
attendance upon the wounded, Annie and I kept 
close in rear of the line. We were urged to retire, 
but as the smoke rolled around me, my heart rose to 
unspeakable enthusiasm. The sound of the bugle 
and peal of the great bass drum bursting out amid 
the jarring roar of artillery, made me forget that I 
was mortal. As for Annie, she was no longer the 
timid girl of yesterday. She thought only of the 
suffering around her, and of the great interests at 
stake in the conflict. The poor maimed and bleed- 
ing fellows rejoiced to tell us how the battle was 
going. Indeed, we could see for ourselves. Catching 
glimpses of the field, we beheld the enemy’s left wing 
and centre retreating. The Hessians and Major 
Aukland’s British grenadiers were all in confusion. 


“Then the battle opened upon the other wing. 
There Burgoyne, with the main body of the British, 
embarrassed by the sudden repulse of the Hessians, 
had halted half a mile from Arnold’s line. The 
Americans now tell upon him, and staggering under 
their attack, he retreated towards his camp. Ar- 
nold pursued, and when the British commander 
reached his intrenchments the fight was dreadfully 
severe. Facing about the stubborn Britons present- 
ed their gleaming bayonets. With reckless bravery, 
Arnold charged into the works. Again and again 
his troops were repulsed—again and again he rallied 
them. In no other part of the field did the conflict 
rage so fiercely. You should have seen those Amer- 
ican ploughboys inspired by the magnetism of that 
one ringing voice, and that single chapeau bras. 
At length Arnold was wounded; but the British were 
thoroughly beaten, and in the darkness of night 
Burgoyne retreated. The right of our line had been 
equally successtul—our troops carrying the German 
camp with the bayonet, and taking all the artillery 
and baggage. 

“What a wreck the morning presented! Learning 
that there were many wounded uncared for in the 
German intrenchments, I went thither. All around 
lay dead or dreadfully wounded men. Colonel Brey- 
man was stretched upon the bloody earth, his brave 
face white and cold. His cap was upon his head, his 
a | gold epaulettes gleamed in mockery, and his drawn 
sabre lay by his side. I had no leisure for weeping, 
but there wailed through my heart a voice bitter and 
desolate. So this was the end of ambition and hope. 


the sweet little children might weep their hearts 


away, but still he would sternly sleep. 


“Near him lay a young Hessian officer mortally 
wounded. I brushed the rich locks from his pale 
forehead, raised his head upon my arm, and gave 
him a cup of water. He had at first seemed uncon- 
scious, but now he opened wide his blue German 
eyes, and spoke. I listened, but he was not speaking 
tome. Names dear to his heart were uttered, and it 
seemed to me that he imagined his beloved ones 
before him—‘ Mary’ and ‘ Frederick’ and ‘ Wilhelm’ 
—and I, like him, seemed to see them all, [ laid the 
brave head softly upon a haversack, ‘QO Mary, 
Mary,’ I sais, ‘he is far from you and his father- 
land—far from little Frederick and Wilhelm—but he 
shall not die alone!’ 

“Then my firmness forsook me, and I wept as I 
bave never wept since. Ina few moments he sank 
in death. 

*T cannot tell you all the sorrowful things I saw. 


Outside the breastwork lay Colonel Breyman’s horse, 
the very charger he rode on the night of my rescue 
from the Tories. All around the fallen steed the 
ground was ploughed with balls from Gates’s artillery. 
“ Burgoyne’s campaign was over, and October 17th 
he surrendered. Annie and-I had an opportunity of 
conversing with our former acquaintances, the Brit- 
ish and Germans. We saw bluff General Reidesel, 
looking beery and indifferent, satisfied ‘dat all vas 
very coot;’? and pompous Major Aukland was also 
there. But O how many remembered faces were 
missing. Poor General Fraser was dead. He had 
fallen while attempting to rally his men as they fled 
from the charge of Arnold. 

John Everett had shown himself a brave soldier, 
though no better than thousands of his companions. 


with his face to the foe, and a bulletin the side had 
not improved his prospect of a long life; but with so 
fair a nurse as attended him, he would have been un- 
grateful not to have recovered. He did recover, and 
when that weary campaign of ’77 had long been 
over, when he was acaptain in that brave army of 
patriots, and when Gates and Arnold had each taken 
him by the hand and spoken praises in grateful ac- 
knowledgment of his services, his happiness was 
crowned by a still richer tribute to his worth. John 
and Annie were married. At the end of the war, 
during which John had risen to the rank of colonel, 
he settled happily with his bride in one of the most 
romantic localities of his native State, where his 
numerous descendants still reside.” 

The old lady seemed to have finished her story. 
“But in all that northern campaign,” I said, 
“ from Ticonderoga to Saratoga, you were invulner- 
able to the shafts of Cupid? Yot seem to have been 
all for the good cause, and nothing for self.’”’ 

“Not entirely for either,” she replied. ‘Our 
feelings and motives are shaded like rainbows, 
There is no abrupt line of boundary. I had my 
thoughts—I was a maiden of seventeen.” 

“T know—but was your future husband at Sara- 
toga?” 

“He was, I married a man whom Gates delighted 
to honor. Alexander Van Doring was my playmate 
on Staten Island. He was only a sergeant at Sarato- 
ga, but for gallant actions performed under the eye 
of the general, he was pr ted to a captaincy. 
When Gates took command of the Southern army, 
Alexander accompanied his chieftain to Carolina. On 
the dismal day of Camden, when the cowardly mili- 
tia abandoned their general, and the brave de Kalb 
was killed, the young New Yorker remembered 
Saratoga, and scorned to fly. 

“Nine hundred brave continentals, indignant at 
the flight of their companions in arms, breasted the 
torrent of red-coats, till overwhelmed by the scarlet 
billows. Cornwallis and Rawdon thundered upon 
them, and the brave ranks were slaughtered where 
they stood. 

“Van Doring, fearfully wounded, was mae pris- 
oner. He lingered long in captivity at Charleston, 
but finally escaped; traversed the country amid 
watchful enemies, and joined the army of Greene in 
time for the glorious battle of the Eutaws. 

“T loved aJl brave men, and will not deny that I 
had a strong partiality fur that playmate of earlier 
days, who had so won the title of a gallant soldier, 
He had earned and received the praises of Greene, 
our greatest commander next to Washington, He 
had been the favorite of Gates, and won commenda- 
tion from haughty and jealous Arnold. Might I not 
receive him with open arms, as one who would never 
disgrace kindred or country? 

** My soldier had lost an arm at the cannon’s mouth 
when charging upon Colonel Stewart at Eutaw 
Springs; but when he came back to our old play- 
ground on Staten Island, he was all the more wel- 
come for that. We talked of Saratoga and the great 
battle—of Gates and Arnold and Burgoyne—and 
somehow we came round to ourselves, You know 
the rest. You will tell yourchildren that you have 
conversed with one who has a right to make the old 
song her own: 

“ We led him fast in fetters, whose name was John Bur 
goyne.”’ 








PARADOXICAL AND ANTE: PRANDIAL.—“ No sir!” 
said Alderman Gobble: “ I never took to fox ’unt- 
ing.” ‘Perhaps not,” we replied, as we took our 
place at the well-spread table, where the waiters 
were in readiness to remove the covers from the vari- 
ous dishes. ‘“ Perhaps not; and yet, you have always 
been fond of the meet at the coverside.” The alder- 
man said nothing; perhaps, like the monkeys, he 








The loved ones in fatherland, the stricken wife and 


thought the more. 


A Hessian bayonet in the breast had stretched him | 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
LEONORE, 


eens 
BY AMANDA M. HALE. 
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We walked alone by the summer sea, 
And the waves sang low while you listened to me, 
You listened, O Leonore! 
af I told the story to you— 
The sweet, old tale that is never new, 
And will never be old till the world is cold, 
And all true lovers are false as—you! 


The sun hung low, and the waves sang slow, 
And the song was sweet in its rhythmic flow, 
And you heard, O Leonore! 
And your innocent eyes were bright, 
And your pure face shone with a gracious light, 
And I thought that you were steadfast and true, 
That your soul as the snow was stainless and white. 


I am here once more by the lonely shore, 
I am thinking of you, 0 Leonore— 
Of the falsehood, Leonore, 
That I could have sworn was truth. 
How could I guess, in your tender youth, 
That your heart was old, and calloused, and cold, 
And the look was triumph I thought was ruth ? 


O, golden hair and angel eyes! 
O, beautiful face—the fairest of lies! 
I could almost, Leonore, 
Hate the mask that you wore, 
Scorn such sweetness forevermore. 
For this bitter pain, for the faith you have slain— 
Will God ever assoil thee, O Leonore ? 


> 
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BRUYERE. 


POLARS 
BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 
RATER T TIGL Te Frey 


THERE was a noisy, elbowing crowd around the 
tent of a travelling circus. The tight rope had been 
walked, and now the band were piping forth calls 
that allured the throng of farmers and market-men, 
servant-maids and shop-keepers. They pushed for- 
ward, buying tickets, and hustling inside the tent. 
My lady had her opera and her balls, my lady’s maid 
should have hers, and flirt meanwhile with some 
admiring dangler. 

The speech that rose Jjangling in the soft spring air 
was the rough dialect of Yorkshire, varied once in a 
while by the smoother tongue of southern countries, 
The country was that wide stretch of heathy plains, 
those solemn-looking hills, with which Charlotte 
Bronte’s eyes were so familiar, Half a mile away— 

through a green field, one came tw the village, and 
from the tent one could see the antique tower of the 
little church, standing with its flock of houses in a 
tiny valley of tender greenery. Through the field 
strolled a young man, his cane dragging indolently 
along on the grass, his hat pushed back, and his eyes 
looking at the dingy tent which was fast absorbing 
the people around it. 
He did not look English, and he was not; an 
American divinity student whose health had made 
travel and relaxation necessary. Of a race of minis- 
ters, his father would have died of disappointment 
had his only son failed in choosing a like calling. The 
man’s dark eyes and hair, his pallid olive complexion 
and clear-cut features, made him very handsome, 
despite a look of ill health which still lingered. 
A few stragglers were standing around the tent, 
listening to the music and regretting that they could 
not enter; two rustics, comfortably stupefied by 
liquor, were lying on the ground, a dirty pack of 
cards between them, though their bleared eyes could 
hardly tell the difference between hearts and clubs. 
“What's the principal attraction inside?” asked 
Oxford, the young man, pointing with his cane 
towards the tent. 
The man grunted some inaudible reply, but a boy, 
industriously peeping through @ rent in the canvas, 
exclaimed joyously: 
“ There be a harlequin, muster, a trained donkey— 
Lor, sir, they go by this hole like beauties.” 
Lost in rapture, the boy forgot to enumerate the | t 
dogs, the horses, the wonderful riders. ti 
“ Quite a scene for a minister,” soliloquized Oxford, 
feeling a philanthropic desire to give the boy aja 
shilling and let him go inside, but restrained by con- 
scientious scruples. 
He was turning to go away, wondering how even 
country people could be so attracted, when a voice | h 
within the tent commenced a song which stayed his 
steps. He stood listening a moment, a flush of pleas- 
ure rising to his face. Then he hurriedly stepped up 
to the box-looking carriage wherein was imprisoned 
the man with tickets. He bought a ticket and passed 
through the entrance of the tent, beneath the envious 
eyes of the watching buy. The atmosphere was dis- 
agreeable, the crowd offended his fastidious taste, but 
that was of secondary importance—for the moment 
he hardly thought of that. 
In the centre of the ring stood a young girl dressed 
in a full, short skirt of critmson silk, and Turkish 
pantaloons of the same; a bodice of white, slightly | t 
trimmed with crimson down. The unique, theatrical 
costume at first half dazzled Oxford, but he soon saw | s 
_ the face; a face framed‘in masees of flossy, wavy hair, 
of astrange ashy lightness; a brilliant blonde skin, 


vivid scarlet—eyes large, deep and black. 
At the moment Oxford entered, she was not sing- 
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“Van Doring, fearfully wounded, was male pris- 























































































































“T loved all brave men, and will not deny that I 


stron: rtiality for that playmate of earlier 
pci 7 aan won the title of a gallant soldier. 
He had earned and received the praises of Greene, 
our greatest commander next to Washington, He 
had been the favorite of Gates, and won commenda- 
tion from haughty and jealous Arnold. Might I not 
receive him with open arms, as one who would never 
disgrace kindred or country? 


« My soldier had lost an arm at the cannon’s mouth 
when charging upon Colonel Stewart at Eutaw 
Springs; but when he came back to our old _ 
ground on Staten Island, he was all the more wel- 
come for that. We talked of Saratoga and the great 
battle—of Gates and Arnold and Burgoyne—and 
somehow we came round to ourselves. You know 
the rest. You will tell your children that you have 
conversed with one who has a right to make the old 
song her own: 

“ We led him fast in fetters, whose name was John Bur 
goyne."* 

© Gl A a 

y AL AND ANTE: PRANDIAL.—* No sir!” 

a ake oa Gobble: “I never took to fox ’unt- 
oe. Perhaps not,” we replied, as we took our 
place ‘at the well-spread table, where the waiters 
were in readiness to remove the covers from the vari- 
ous dishes. ‘ Perhaps not; and yet, you have always 
been fond of the meet at the coverside.” The alder- 

man said nothing; perhaps, like the monkeys, he 

thought the more. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LEONORE. 










BY AMANDA M. HALE. 








We walked alone by the summer sea, 
And the waves sang low while you listened to me, 
You listened, O Leonore ! 
aa I told the story to you— 
The sweet, old tale that is never new, 
And will never be old till the world is cold, 
And all true lovers are false as—you! 


The sun hung low, and the waves sang slow, 
And the song was sweet in its rhythmic flow, 
And you heard, O Leonore! 
And your innocent eyes were bright, 
And your pure face shone with a gracious light, 
And I thought that you were steadfast and true, 
That your soul as the snow was stainless and white. 


I am here once more by the lonely shore, 
lam thinking of you, O Leonore— 
Of the falsehood, Leonore, 
That I could have sworn was truth. 
How could I guess, in your tender youth, 
That your heart was old, and calloused, and cold, 
And the look was triumph I thought was ruth? 


O, golden hair and angel eyes! 
O, beautiful face—the fairest of lies! 
I could almost, Leonore, 
Hate the mask that you wore, 
Scorn such sweetness forevermore. 
For this bitter pain, for the faith you have slain— 
Will God ever assoil thee, O Leonore ? 


> 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


BRU YERE. 
BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 


THERE was a noisy, elbowing crowd around the 
tent of a travelling circus. The tight rope had been 
walked, and now the band were piping forth calls 
that allured the throng of farmers and market-men, 
servant-maids and shop-keepers. They pushed for- 
ward, buying tickets, and hustling inside the tent. 
My Jady had her opera and her balls, my lady’s maid 
should have hers, and flirt meanwhile with some 
admiring dangler. 

The speech that rose jangling in the soft spring air 
was the rough dialect of Yorkshire, variad once in a 
while by the smoother tongue of southern countries. 
The country was that wide stretch of heathy plains, 
those solemn-looking hills, with which Charlotte 
Bronte’s eyes were so familiar. Half a mile away— 
through a green field, one came tw the village, and 
from the tent one could see the antique tower of the 
little church, standing with its flock of houses in a 
tiny valley of tender greenery. Through the field 
strolled a young man, his cane dragging indolently 
along on the grass, his hat pushed back, and his eyes 
looking at the dingy tent which was fast absorbing 
the people around it. 

He did not look English, and he was not; an 
American divinity student whose health had made 
travel and relaxation necessary. Of a race of minis- 
ters, his father would have died of disappointment 
had his only son failed in choosing a like calling. The 
man’s dark eyes and hair, his pallid olive complexion 
and clear-cut features, made him very handsome, 
despite a look of ill health which still lingered. 

A few stragglers were standing around the tent, 
listening to the music and regretting that they could 
not enter; two rustics, comfortably stupefied by 
liquor, were lying on the ground, a dirty pack of 
cards between them, though their bleared eyes could 
hardly tell the difference between hearts and clubs. 

“What's the principal attraction inside?” asked 
Oxford, the young man, pointing with his cane 
towards the tent. 

The man grunted some inaudible reply, but a boy, 
industriously peeping through a rent in the canvas, 
exclaimed joyously: 

“ There be a harlequin, muster, a trained donkey— 
Lor, sir, they go by this hole like beauties.” 

Lost in rapture, the boy forgot to enumerate the 
dogs, the horses, the wonderful riders. 

“ Quite a scene for a minister,” soliloquized Oxford, 
feeling a philanthropic desire to give the boy a 
shilling and let him go inside, but restrained by con- 
scientious scruples. 

He was turning to go away, wondering how even 
country people could be so attracted, when a voice 
within the tent commenced a song which stayed his 
steps. He stood listening a moment, a flush of pleas- 
ure rising to his face. Then he hurriedly stepped up 
to the box-looking carriage wherein was imprisoned 
the man with tickets. He bought a ticket and passed 
through the entrance of the tent, beneath the envious 
eyes of the watching buy. The atmosphere was dis- 
agreeable, the crowd offended his fastidious taste, but 
that was of secondary importance—for the moment 
he hardly thought of that. 

In the centre of the ring stood a young girl dressed 
in a full, short skirt of crimson silk, and Turkish 
pantaloons of the same; a bodice of white, slightly 
trimmed with crimson down. The unique, theatrical 
costume at first half dazzled Oxford, but he soon saw 
the face; a face framed in masses of flossy, wavy hair, 
of a strange ashy lightness; a brilliant blonde skin, 
&® mouth whose sad curve was at variance with its 
vivid scarlet—eyes large, deep and black. 

At the moment Oxtord entered, she was not sing- 
ing, but was Standing quiet, looking down at a snake 
that lay coiled on the ground, his head erected as if 
just roused. The proud humility of her face struck 





Oxford with curiosity and interest. With hands 
folded in front of her, head slightly bent, she com- 
menced singing. That liquid melody penetrated to 
the heart of the man. Clear and sweet, it trans- 
ported him from the crowd, to violet blooming 
meadows under clear skies. It did not merely seem 
@ voice, it was a soul. 

Oxford’s fingers quivered as he folded his arms 
tightly over his heart that ached with a vague pain. 
He had heard music before, but this was different, 
this was not art alone. The sensitive face of the girl 
became colored witha rosy flush, her eyes, which had 
been cast down, were raised, and looking off into that 
country of ecstasy to which she had transported her- 
self and one, at least, among her audience. 

The last note died in a long-drawn cadence. The 
snake had glided close to the feet of the girl—there 
was something in its position that told if a snake could 
get upon its knees, this one had done so. The girl’s 
glance fell downward and she saw the serpent, which 
she had momentarily forgotten. Then it all seemed 
to return to her, where she was, and wherefore she 
had been singing, and a despondency like a veil, fell 
over her face. But she bowed gracefully, and disap- 
peared, as thé band burst forth into clamors. But 
the people drowned the drum and the bugles. At 
last the orchestra stopped, and the people became 
quiet, with evident expectation.. Then Oxford heard 
a voice behind the scenes say impatiently: 

“Bruyere! Come out! Have you not heard 
them?” 

“ But what shall I do?” questioned a voice, with 
ennui in its silver. 

“Sing again. They like it.” 

“But I cannot.” 

“Dance, then.” 

In a moment the band struck a gay laughing tune, 
and Bruyere came on, not as if by her volition, but 
as if borne by the music. That old hackneyed phrase 
—the “ poetry of motion,” must again be applied, for 
it is very appropriate. It was summer, it was the 
singing of birds, the swaying of the boughs. For the 
first time Oxford could realize how it was that some 
of his acquaintances had gone mad over Lola Montez; 
but this girl was not like Lola, save in the wonderful 
grace of her motions. Enraptured as he was, Oxtord 
wished the girl would sing instead. When she danced 
out of sight, he would have left the tent, only he 
hoped to see her again. i 

Now that she was not present, the divinity student 
had opportunity to imagine what his strict Presbyte- 
rian father would say to him, did he know his present 
employment. In truth, he was rather surprised at it 
himself. Overwhelming all such thoughts was the 
remembrance, the ringing effect.rather, of the melo- 
dy of the girl’s singing. He stood listlessly, not see- 
ing the antics of the clown, and utterly unconscious 
of the stale jests which set the audience roaring. His 
eyes were cast down, his soul still steeped in harmony. 


At last he looked up, took out his watch, and 
thought the performance must be nearly ended, and 
with no third appearance of the French girl. He 
turned to leave, feeling a surprising regret, when a 
murmur of admiration ran through the crowd, and 
Bruyere cantered into the ring on the back of a snow- 
white horse. No longer dressed in the picturesque 
costume she had first worn, but wearing a plain black 
riding-habit whose voluminous skirt flowed over the 
spotless steed. Had any other experienced the sensa- 
tions Oxford knew while he watched this girl, he 
would have laughed contemptuously at him for the 
absurdity of such things in a travelling circus. 

“* Never before was there a Bruyere,” thought Ox- 
ford. His gaze followed the fearless, dangerous ride 
of the girl. Now for the tirst time, Bruyere saw him. 
Her dark eyes glanced across the pale handsome face 
now so blazing with interest, glanced carelessly at 
first, then they looked closer, then were withdrawn, 
and she did not appear to see him again. The full, 
instantaneous outlook of those soft eyes was not well 
for the peace of Oxford. Unconsciously his own gaze 
blazed in return, and brought the faintest, most 
evanescent of flushes to Bruyere’s face. 

The flaming eyes of the horse roved restlessly. It 
seemed to Oxford that, well trained as he supposed 
the horse to be, he did not look subdued. The hand 
that held the bridle held firm as iron, the slender 
wrist looked strong, and the girl was an incompar- 
able horseWoman. How gracefully the noble animal 
reared and stood poised in the air, his slight front feet 
curled inward. A burst of music, and the horse 
started forward, sparks of excitement flashing from 
his eyes—the eyes of his rider no less bright. The 
crowd in the tent was breathless. It seemed to come 
upon them that this horse was not yet tamed. Oxford 
stood near one of the wings, from whence he again 
heard the same voice of a man exclaim: 

“Curse me for a fol for letting her try that horse 
again! The devil! How she rides! If she only 
comes out safe, it’s a great go for the company.” 

Oxford heard a voice in reply, but he did not dis- 
tinguish the words. It was true then, that the horse 
was not thoroughly broken. “Curse you, indeed!” 
muttered Oxford, with darkening brow. 

The next moment the master of the ring sprang 
toward the horse, but it shied and threw up its heels 
in away that would have unseated one a whit less 
skillful. Oxford shuddered, and the people instinc- 
tively drew back, for it seemed as if the crazed horse 
would spring amongst them. The master was evi- 
dently intimidated. Round and round ran the horse, 
with occasional darting divergences. Gracefully 
swaying in unison with the movements sat Bruyere, 
her face growing whiter, but self-composed, with a 
strange, pale radiance upon it. The master made 
one more effort to stop the horse, which failed, and 





sent the animal off in frightful leaps toward the out- 
side of the ring. 

Instantly, ere the verge could be reached, even at 
that pace, Oxford sprang into the area and recklessly 
dashed at the horse’s foaming mouth, forgetting in 
that moment his weakness, knowing nothing save 
that that girl could not much longer ride thus. The 
horse fell back on its haunches beneath the nervous 
pull of thatarm. Quivering and panting he stood, 
and in that instant Oxford extended his arms toward 
the girl. She slid into them, the panting sigh from 
her lips caressing the cheek of the young man. The 
spectators applauded—the band opportunely com- 
menced playing. The performances were done, and 
the people already commenced dispersing. 

Oxford knelt, supporting the exhausted Bruyere 
who vibrated painfally after that prolonged strain, 
unable to rise from the position where she leaned 
against Oxford. The man, holding her tenderly and 
thinking not of himself, felt some unusual moisture 
rise to his lips, but he did not then notice it. Bruyere, 
languidly opening her eyes, with a violent exertion 
raised herself and exclaimed softly, yet with anxiety: 

“Monsieur! It is you who are hurt! O, why did 
you do it?” 

She drew her handkerchief from her belt and 
pressed it to his lips, her eyes dilating with a fear she 
had not felt for herself. The cambric was instantly 
crimsoned. She rose and leaned over him, while he 
held the handkerchief upon which the blood now 
flowed profusely. 

“Will the gentleman accept our thanks?” said a 
rather pompous voice behind them, the one Oxford 
had heard before. Its owner advanced and then ut- 
tered an exclamation, and Bruyere said: 

“I fear monsieur is very much hurt. Will you 
send for a physician?” 

He turned to obey her, and Oxford, still leaning one 
hand on the ground, said: . 

“You need not be alarmed. This cannot be 
serious.” 

Bruyere’s lip was tremulous. 

“You should not have yielded to your generous 
impulse. You were already an invalid.” 

She spoke so much like an English girl, that Oxford 
almost thought he had been mistaken in that foreign 
accent, 

“Tam not yet sorry I did it,” he replied, his eyes, 
with deprecating persistency, resting upon her face. 

He spoke with difficulty, which Bruyere saw. 

“Be silent, I entreat you!” she exclaimed. She 
walked slowly to the wing of the tent and brought a 
cushion. She had not yet recovered the elasticity of 
her movements. She placed the pillow for him, 
saying: 

“Rest. Be quiet.” 

As he leaned back, the blood gushed still more 
freely from his lips—that scarlet flow that is so fear- 
ful to see. Bruyere grew still whiter. She knelt by 
his side and let his head rest on her shoulder, both 
keeping thus motionless, save the beating of their 
hearts—that quick tumultuous throbbing of anxiety 
which Oxford felt as he leaned against her. He 
wished he could tell how glad he was that he had 
done as he did—that he never could repent it, but he 
could not speak, and such words would have been 
hardly wise. Neither felt that it was the first time 
they had met. Oxford was conscious that there was 
that in Bruyere’s face and presence which command- 
ed his sincere respect, notwithstanding the place in 
which he saw her. Had it not been thus, he could 
not have been attracted by her. 

The proprietor soon returned with a physician, an 
old man with whitened hair, and that benignant ex- 
pression which only a gooil old age can ever acquire. 

“So, mademoiselle, you,have another patient,” he 
said, bending to look in Oxford’s face. 

Wondering who that ‘other patient ” was, Oxford 
scanned the face of the ductor, scarcely conscious of 
the grave solicitude he saw there. The flow of blood 
had already begun to decrease. 

“ Are you the young man stopping at Merton’s Inn 
in the village?” asked the doctor. 

Oxford nodded reply. 

“IT will send out then for a carriage to take you 
there. You will necessarily be very quiet for awhile. 
You do not need medicine, only very nourishing 
tood.” 

The doctor smiled at the assent he saw to the last 
clause in Oxford’s face. 

‘You have probably been guilty of some impru- 
dence,” he continued, while Bruyere hastened to 
send for a carriage. : e 

** None that I could help,” murmured Oxford. 

“What do you know of that girl?” asked the 
doctor, abruptly. 

“Nothing,” replied his patient, unable to prevent 
a gleam of something flashing across his face. 

Bruyere returned, saying that a carriage would be 
ready in a few minutes. The doctor’s eyes turned to 
her as she stood, her black riding-dress held up with 
one hand, while the long folds swept behind her—her 
hair hanging in locks of rippling lightness, her pallid, 
anxious face making her large eyes still larger. 

A cloud came over the old man’s face. ‘ Noble, 
true and good,” he thought, “ what a sad fortune that 
compels her to be in such a false position.” 

The rattle of carriage wheels stopped before the 
tent. Bruyere withdrew the canvas, and the doctor 
assisted Oxford to walk; as he passed through where 
the girl was standing, she said rapidly: 

“My gratitude will be remorseful if monsieur does 
not soon recover;” then she disappeared within the 
tent. 

‘*So, it is some sort of a knight-errantry perform- 
ance you have been at,” said the doctor, as he seated 





himself beside his cémpanion, the carriage moving 
slowly along the road. 

“You need not try to tell me about it—I shall dis- 
cover it myself.” 

Oxford lay quietly in his bed all that day and the 
next. At night the doctor came, and acquiesced in 
Oxford’s belief that he was better, but he would not 
yield to his entreaties to rise and goout. And Oxford 
suffered, thinking that he should never see Bruyere 
again. The physician sat down by the bed, talking 
of many things with ease and interest. At last he 
ceased speaking, and after a moment’s silence he 
said: 

“You are longing all this time to ask for mademoi- 
selle. What do you wish to hear?” 

An eager crimson spread over Oxford’s face. 

“Do you know her?” he exclaimed. 

“I know that she is a true woman—that she sup- 
ports her sick father—that a combination of circum- 
stances makes the employment she follows one of the 
noblest things she could do—however much she dis- 
likes it.” 

The doctor turned suddenly toward Oxford and 
caught the intense admiration and interest which 
suffused his face. 

“What makes you so interested?” he exclaimed, 
angrily. 

Oxford met the indignant questioning of his physi- 
cian unblenchingly, 

‘“* Because I have never before seen & woman whom 
I could love,” cried Oxford, impulsively. 

“T think you will be well enough to go further 
south in a week. I advise the’south of France,” said 
the doctur, rising. ‘In the meantime, remember 
that Bruyere is under my protection, for the present, 
at least.” 

“Why do you talk like that?” asked Oxford. 


“Because I know young men—and I know that 
gentlemen, particularly ministers, do not often marry 
circus girls—even if they consent—which in this case 
would be doubtful. I shall come to see you to- 
morrow.” 

Oxford remained alone, thinking, not of the doc- 
tor’s words, but of that moment when he had held 
Bruyere so close that he still felt her soft hair, and 
the quick breathing from those exquisite lips. He 
was not what is called a“ susceptible young man.” 
He was twenty-five years old, and he had never be- 
fore had even a fleeting fancy—had seen no face that 
remained with him an hour after his glance at it. If. 
seemed that often repeated experience of which 
Madame de Stael so beautifully tells, that this girl, 
though he had never met her before, was yet nota 
stranger to him—that to him, and him alone, could 
she bring the exultant pain of love and life. 

Oxford was now sitting by the window, leaning far 
back in the depths of an arm-chair, his eyes lingering 
upon the tent which at this distance shone white in 
the sunshine. Bruyere was not there now, for this 
was not the time of the performances. A flutter of 
drapery in the little path that wound from the inn 
over the fields; Oxford saw Bruyere pass through thé 
little gate and walk swiftly across the fields. There 
is something inexpressibly attractive in the walk ofa 
graceful woman, and Oxford’s eyes followed the lithe 
beauty of her movements, 

At that moment some one knocked at his door. 
With startled pulses he thought that perhaps it was 
some message from her. The servant entered bring- 
ing his American mail; among the letters was one 
from his father. It was strange what a foreboding 
chillness suddenly crept upon the son as he opened 
the envelope. The letter was kind and formal, like 
his father. It said that if his son’s health had sufli- 
ciently improved he had better return; that a church 
in a neighboring town had lost its pastor, and wished 
to make trial of the young Mr. Oxford, of whom they 
had heard. The epistle closed by a vaguely worded 
hope, which Oxford knew referred to his parents’ wish 
that he should marry his cousin on his return. The 
idea was too distasteful to think of. It was a man’s 
right to choose his wife for himself. Never till now 
had he felt any decided rebellion against that tacitly 
expected marriage, for he had never thought he should 
be more attracted toward any one more than to his 
cousin. That cousin’s blue eyes and smooth brown 
hair rose distastefully in his memory. now, contrast- 
ing with that vision of a face which so suddenly and 
completely filled his heart. 

The next day Oxford left his room and sauntered 
slowly in the rose-dotted field by the inn. He was 
not strong enough to go far, and he stood leaning dis- 
consolately against the fenve. The tent had gone, 
and glaring posters announced that the circus would 
perfurm in a neighboring town. Oxford knew with 
a bitter smile what would be his father’s words to 
him did he know his thoughts now. 

A light carriage came rolling along the sandy road; 
it was driven by a boy, and on the back seat sat 
Bruyere. Oxford looked up at the first sound of the 
wheels. He saw the girl start asshe recognized him; 
then she leaned forward and spoke to the driver who 
stopped his horse. She alighted and came to where 
Oxford stood, hat in band, his eyes devouring that 
face, and that figure of elegant simplicity. 

‘“‘T am glad to have met you again,” she sail, plac- 
ing her hand in his extended one. ‘I wished to offer 
my thanks—to express my regret.” b 

“‘ Be assured, mademoiselle, that I feel no regret.” 

It was impossible to mistake the sincerity of his 
tone. The smothered sigh which parted Oxford’s lips 
as he let full her hand made the eyes of the girl grow 
softer even than the tender pity had made them. She 
had never before seen a man like this one, whose ad- 
miration and ardor were so visible, yet so delicately 
respectful—so entirely beyond his restraint. 
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“Looking at your pallor, the purple under your 


monsieur? Devote yourself to getting well; in that 
way, I shall know that you accept my gratitude.” 
The musical, slightly melancholy cadences of her 
voice, the indescribable and slight air of timidity 
which she had, appealed to Oxford’s sense of the 
beautiful and charming, while her presence made 
still stronger the feeling of attraction he had before 
known, 
“ Adieu, monsieur.” She turned to go. 
“Are you then going to leave me now?” he ex- 
claimed, stepping hurriedly to her side, as though he 
expected her to vanish instantly from his sight. “Is 
our acquaintance to end here?” 
There was a request in his voice, but she did not 
heed it. She replied: 
“Yes, monsieur; it were strange if it did not.” 
“Then you are not grateful. Adieu until we meet 
again. ” 
As Bruyere rode away the significant resolution in 
his last words lingered with her. Was it that which 
gave that dewy tenderness to the sensitive mouth, 
that introverted look to the eyes? Reason, expe- 
rience of the world, told her to hope that she should 
not see him again—but did she hope that? 
A week passed. Oxford had regained much of his 
former strength, though yet very tar from being well. 
He had followed Bruyere,and had seen her again, in- 
tercepting her in her walks, watching her with reso- 
lute perseverance. Thus he did for weeks, until 
Bruyere, who as resolutely tried to avoid bim, became 
almost afraid to go out alone, and when she did, it 
was with a thrill, a secret blush—for she would not 
have feared him, had not her heart been weak in her 
own cause and strong for his. But he thought her 
cold, and apparently she was, but a woman would 
have instantly detected a secret and constant uneasi- 
ness, a tremor which she could not wholly suppress. 
It was in a picturesque nook of England. In the 
morning Bruyere had been outside the village on an 
errand for her father, who always went with her, re- 
fusing to be separated a day from her and the compa- 
ny where he had earned his living. Hurrying back, 
she had met Oxford, but had so coldly greeted him, 
so repellantly replied to his respectful words, that he 
had begged pardon for his intrusion, and lett her with 
such a face of pain and al as had haunted her 
ever since. 
Now, at twilight, she did not fear to meet him 
again—perhaps never—and she chided herself that 
she was not glad. She climbed a steep hill that 
looked toward the distant sea. Its rugged side was 
hard to ascend, but she reached the top, and sat down 
by the edge where it fell precipitately to the ravine 
below. Along the sides of the chasm grew luxuriant 
flowers, whose fragrance ascended to the tired girl 
who gazed wistfully at them. A shelf of gravel ran 
along a few feet from the edge upon which Bruyere 
sat. 
Active and lissome, she no sooner thought of 
gathering a handful of those rose-colored fragrances, 
than she slipped down to the shelf, and moved along 
carefully until within reachof the flowers. Bending 
to pluck them, a loose stone underneath her feet 
rolled away, and with it a mass of gravel. She would 
have fallen, but she grasped the slender trunk of 
young birch that swayed fearfully with her light 
weight. She could not swing herself upward; she 
was looking round for something else to grasp, to 
give her an impetus by which she could gain the edge 
of the bank again, A hasty step above her—a voice 
exclaimed imperatively: 
“Give me your other hand!” 
She glanced up and saw Oxford leaning far over the 
edge, with hands extended toward her. She shook 
her head, feeling that she would rather fall into the 
chasm than be the cause of another illness. 
Will you not trust me to save you—to take you up 
here?” he asked, in a voice of ill-controlled agony. 
“You are not strong enough. Let mé but get 
breath and I can save myself.” 
* You will kill me, but not as you think,” cried 
Oxford, bending still lower, and seizing her wrist with 
one hand while he demanded witha gesture that she 
should place her other hand in his, and she could not 
choose but obey. 
He drew ler to his side, and sank down on his 
knees with her in his arms,his eyes a-blaze, his whole 
frame quivering. She trembled in his embrace, her 
eyes were full of humid sweetness, a soft fire which 
sbe could not at this moment conceal. 
“You have been ice to me!” he cried. 


that thus moves you?” 


eyes she murmured: 
“It is our love!” 


often murmured to himself. 
wife shall teach me what it is to live.” 


hold; a gray whiteness overspread his face, again 
that red Jife-tide burst from his lips—for the last 
time, Bruyere knew as she saw his face. With burn- 
ing eyes and marble fave she held his head to her 
heart, pressing the handkerchief to his lips, kissing 
his eyes, his forehead, his hair. 

“T love you, dearest! I love you!” she said. 
Hesmiled at her, and whispered: 





eyes—seeing your weakness—how can I help sorrow, | did indeed know what it was to live. 


: “Do you at | I wore it royally. I’m sorry I wore Dan’s violets on 
last pity me? Do you see that I cannot live without my bosom; he’!l think I cared too much for them.. I 
you? You tremble; 0, Bruyere, is it my love only | wonder if he saw that I gave them to Thornley 


She could not then resist his power. With veiled 
Oxford could not speak; tears filled his eyes; a di- | made him put my hand so softly, tenderly, to his lips, 
vine gratitude for this happiness filled his heart. 
Then he whispered broken words of inexpressible | not need to see his eyes bent on me; I could feel his 
love—he called her all the names which he had so | gaze. 


“Life shall begin for me—for us,” he said, “my 


His arms suddenly relaxed the strength of their 


Ere the twilight had faded from the sky, Oxford 
Across the sea, 
there were those that looked long for his coming, and 
who at last grew into their old cheerfulness; but one 
heart never again knew happiness—only a peace, @ 
hope for a re-union. 

After her futher died, Bruyere retired to a cottage 
by the hill where he had died—in loneliness, but not 
in utter unhappiness, for though the sunlight of love 
is sweet, its shadow is not bitter. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE MAY QUEEN: 
—oOR,— 


LOVE AND THE HORSE-CARS. 


BY MISS a “AU GUSTA BEALE, 





O FoR the reams of “superfine note ’ that have 
been spoiled in writing Sonnets to May! If I had 
them I would turn stationer. Newspaper corners 
have had the best of them (does anybody read them?), 
and .he rest of them— I found a few among my 
manuscript treasures this morning, and stoic that I 
have grown, consigned them to ashes and oblivion. 
But I found there, too, other reminiscences of past 
May-days, redolent of faded May flowers and violets, 
and a young life that was as fresh, and fair, and 
joyous as all May-days should be. Leaves from my 
journal—simple and shallow as all school-girl scrib- 
blings are, and yet I fancied I might weave them 
with some later blossoms, and make a wreath worthy 
to hang among the folds of the *‘ Flag.” 





April 30, 18—. 
Heigho! Seventeen to-morrow. How fast I grow 
old, I do declare! But there is Jenny Pratt, two 
years older, behind me in algebra, and never hada 
beau, and I have had three—counting old Mr. Swal- 
low with his three tow-headed children, taller 
than I. 
It was a pretiy device of my mother’s, calling me 
May, because I was bornon May-day; though if I 
had been as ugly as Sallie Miner, it wouldn’t have 
been quite so appropriate. 
There—if anybody could read that, wouldn’t he 
say May Gardiner is the vainest piece that ever had 
brown eyes and curly_hair? 
But if one girl is prettier than another, how can 
she help knowing it? especially when everybody 
says, ‘‘ O, if I only had your hajr!” or “‘ your com- 
plexion!” or “such eyes!’ or ‘no wonder the fel- 
lows are distracted!”? and all such nonsense. And 
then who would think of choosing a plain-looking 
girl for the May-Queen? I don’t think I’m to blame 
for knowing that I am pretty. 
I wonder if Dan Hunter thought so to-night? I 
don't believe he cares one bit for beauty. I heard 
him say once—“‘A pity pretty girls cannot be sensi- 
ble, too!’? And I thought he looked at me. I have 
felt a little cool towards him ever since. I suppose 
he brought me the violets this evening for a peace- 
offering. _ He didn’t seem to be in any hurry to leave, 
though. He got the guitar and asked me to sing 


“Tf you're waking call me early.”’ 


Then he talked about everything fading, and won- 
dered how we should look back upon these days ten 
years hence. I wish he were more lively and jovial. 
I wish his hands were not so large and coarse; and if 
he would only wear genteel clothes, he would be so 
much finer-looking. I never could marry aman that 
i should feel ashamed of. 
But howI do run on. Marry Dan Hunter, and 
settle down on a farm! The idea! I only wonder 
how people are ever made with so little ambition. 
Aunt Betsy says I am too ambitious; ‘too hi- 
falutin,” she callsit. But if one is born with a de- 
sire for higher attainments, and is fitted to grace as 
well as enjoy social distinction, why should she not 
aspire after it? But there, howI runon again. I 
forget that I must rise with the very earliest lark 
to-morrow, for Sallie is coming to dress my hair, and 
I must go to sleep, or I shall make but a poor faded 
queen, for 

I’m to be Queen of the May, mother, 

I'm to be Queen of the May.”’ 





May 1, 18—. 
Soit isover. There lies my crown—faded. I think 


Gilvray at the close of the ball? . 

They tell of love at first sight. I wonder if it is 
love that makes my heart beat so warmly when I 
think of him. And O, I wonder if it was love that 


that thrilled through every fibre of my being. I did 


And he is so handsome, so graceful, so accom- 
plished, so—everything a man should be. How can 
I resist my fate? There is exquisite pain mingled 
with the thought—‘‘I love.” 

The day was beautiful. Sallie came early, before I 
was up. Her plain face is so pleasant; she is always 
ready to doa kindness, and everybody seems to look 
pleased when she comes near. She curled my hair 
and fastened it with ribbons, then placed the floral 
crown low on my brow. Her taste is exquisite; and 
my white dress looped with evergreens, and a blue 
8 sh, I was as romantic a country May-Queen as one 
conld find. They came to escort me to the grove; 


honors, for we were all schoolmates at the academy, 
to be sure. — 
I did not see him until I was seated on the floral 
throne canopied and festooned with evergreens and 
flowers, when my subjects for a day were paying me 
mock honors, he came among them—Thornley Gil- 
vray—bowing low with uncovered head, and mur- 
muring something about “‘ fairer than the asphodel, 
my queen.” I_only saw that his form was perfect, 
his hands slender and soft as a woman’s, and his 
dress had the elegant negligence that marks the 
aristocrat. He soon claimed a place at my feet— 
Jenny introduced me—and he talked so beautifully, 
and recited so much poetry about May-Day and May- 
Queens—I must write some poetry myself. (Hence, 
doubtless, the inspiration which produced the afore- 
mentioned feeble sonnets, now in ashes.) He insisted 
upon dancing the first dance with me at the ball in 
the evening. Then he brought me refreshments, 
saying a queen should not go to the dining-table 
with serfs. There was a sarcasm in his look, that 
I did not like to see, directed towards my schvol- 
mates, but he did not seem to remember me among 
them. He feels as I do, that there are higher 
thoughts and aims than they aspire after. 
Daniel Hunter really seemed hurt when I told him 
I was engaged for the first dance; he never seemed 
to care for my company before. How plain and com- 
monplace he looked beside Thornley Gilvray. I won- 
der if I never had seen my ideal—if I could have 
loved Daniel? I think not. 
How my poor crown is fading. Daniel would 
preach me a sermon on that, and say—‘‘ We all do 
fade as the leaf.” Ah, well, I suppose I shall fade 
anon. 

“ Passing away ; 
Like the mist that melts in the sunbeam’s ray; 
Like a rosy cloud at the parting day— 

Passing away; 

The dreams of the heart are passing away."* 





May 10, 18—. 
If it only were not for Aunt Betsy, I should be 
perfectly happy, I know. I always admired her 
strong homely common sense. But I should not ex- 
pect her to appreciate elegance and culture. I can- 
not see why she should take such a prejudice against 
Thornley. From the very first she could not bear to 
see him come into the house. He had scarcely closed 
the door when she began: 
** Well, Molly, where under the sun did you pick 
up that popinjay? Tallow enough on his hair fora 
dozen candles, and the essences—what was you 
reading about essences last night, Tom?” 
Brother Tom enjoyed my discomfort, so he repeat- 
ed for my edification the lines from Tennyson’s 
Maud: 
* His essences turned the live air sick, 
And barbarous opulence, jewel-thick, 
Sunned itself out on his breast and hands.”* 


“Them’s um,” said Aunt Betsy, triumphantly. 
“ Jewels in a pig’s sneut! I tell ye, Molly, you 
mustn’t think it’s ‘ tine feathers that make fine birds ;’ 
my old bobtailed turkey is worth a dozen Australian 
parrots, for laying eggs. He turns up his nose at us; 
and he’s tuk with your curls, and wants to court you 
and all that, but he’s adandy, if he aint a rowdy, 
which I very much consate!’? And shutting her 
lips firmly, as if to say, ‘“‘1’m not often mistaken,” 
Aunt Betsy retired. 
“Aunt Betsy’s a brick of the first water,” says Tom. 
“Sharp, too; she shall pick out my wife. I believe 
she’s half right about that Gilvray, sis; I don’t like 
his eyes.” 
“You don’t like anything refined and cultivated, 
Tom,” I said. “ You never heard Thornley Gilvray 
call anybody ‘a brick,’ or use any other indecent 
language.” 
““Whew-w,” Tom whistled, as if to say ‘‘ we'll 
see.”’ 

So Ihave recorded these sentiments of my aunt 
and brother, that I may by-and-by refer to them in 
triumph. My father thinks me a little girl yet. My 
mother is pleased with my city beau, and proud of 
her beautiful daughter. I wonder if I am notina 
fair way of being spoiled. 

Thornley—I call him Thornley now—comes every- 
day. He told me at the ball that he shoyld stay but 
three days. Why does he linger? And what shall I 
do when he is gone? , 

We sat on the balcony last evening. How tenderly 
he shielded me from the night air. We talked of 
books and flowers, of the skies and the clouds, of all 
things beautiful. He told me of his city home, and 
said he should go there, and see the balJs and operas 
and theatres. Aunt Betsy sat by the window knit- 
ting, and heard us talking of the wonders and glories 
ofthe modern Athens. I wonder that her rudeness 
does not drive him away forever. His serene pa- 
tience with my coarse surroundings, and his uniform 
politeness to Aunt Betsy, makes me almost worship 
him. 1 

Once I wrote bere, I could never marry @ man 
that I would be ashamed of. How proud I should be 
of him. Thornley, my Thérnley. But I have no 
right to say that. Shall I ever have? I must burn 
this, for fear at some time profane eyes may read it. 

But I was writing of Aunt Betay. While Thorn- 
ley was describing to me the magnificence of the 
Italian opera, the superb singing, the elegant dresses, 
and allits splendors, Aunt Betsy interrupted him 
with: 

“T never cared much about seein’ Bosting, but I 
should like to see them hoss-cars. I see the steam- 








“Tam happy! This is worth everything.” 














singing under the windows, and I walked at the head 


of the procession, laughing and blushing at the regal| the streets must be a sight! 





Aint it now, Mr. 
Gilourry ?” 

“Yes ma’am, it is the most wonderfullest sight 
that ever you see in all your born days. You should 
see a train of them air cars on Washington street; 
why, it’s like—its like—all creation!” 

“ Du tell!” said Aunt Betsy. 

I think she was well aware of his attempt to satirize 
her mode of speech. I could not blame hing He 
apologized : 

“ Forgive me, May. But that vixen will drive me 
distracted! She will not give me a minute with you, 
and it is you I want to talk with, not her. How 
strange that one should often find the sweetest flow- 


ers among the wretchedest thorns! Good-night, 
dear May.” 
“Dear May.” Am I dear to him? 
May 25, 18—. 


To-night he told me I was the dearest one to him 
on earth—holding me tightly in his arms, calling me 
his own darling, kissing my brow, my cheek, my lips, 
until I thought this earth was heaven. 
Thornley—my Thornley. 

My heart, my life is too full of this unutterable bliss 
to write. To-morrow at church, and then at home. 
Six long hours I shall have himin my sight. And 
this islove. My Thornley! 





I never wrote in my journal again. 


soit, + 
> 


There it ends. 
It is a foolish, sentimental episode, very 
of unformed echool-girl character. How vain I was 
then. I wonder I ever grew to be even the woman 
Iam now. 

It was on the next day, the Sabbath, my life be- 
gan; the true life of womanhood. My window was 
open when I woke that morning. The rich fragrance 
of apple-blossoms stole over my drowsy senses, and 
the early glad song of birdse I remember I won- 
dered that the robin should sing so mournfully, and 
stwhiled to think it was like Daniel. 

I did not kneel to offer my tribute of praise. My first 
act upon rising, was to go to the mirror and loosen 
the heavy tresses of brown hair over my white robe, 
and smile at the loveliness shadowed there. There 
was a thrill of happi at the thought that all those 
charms were promised to him—my beloved. 

I dressed with unusual care—white with green 
trimmings, and a cluster of primrose buds, with the 
pink leaves just peeping through, upon my breast. 

I lead the village choir, in the small church gal- 
lery, and Thornley was to sing beside me. It was 
well understood in the village why he lingered, 
though mocking, scoffing looks were exchanged by 
the envious ones. 

He called tor me to go to church, pausing to twine 
a spray of lilies-of-the-valley among my curls, and to 
give me a thrilling gaze of admiration. All the 
peace and calm of that lovely day filled my being. 
The voice of the old pastor seemed to lose its harsh- 
ness. I listened intently to the sermon upon the 
text: “The flowers appear on the earth; the time of 
the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the tur- 
tle is heard in our land.” I forgot even the one 
beside me. Then there was a harsh cry in the vesti- 
bule, and 1 saw the people rush wildly to the door. 
I looked round for my love, my strength and sus- 
tainer—he had sprang past me down the narrow 
staircase, where the smoke was wreathing in blue 
clouds. I was bewildered, and when I strove to es- 
cape my strength was gone. I must have fallen on 
the floor in a deadly swoon. 

I knew no more until I opened my eyes to a crowd 
of white anxious faces on the greensward. Then a 
sense of exquisite pain in my face and neck, and Aunt 
Betsy supporting me, told me that the meeting- 
house was burning, and I had fainted and came near 
burning up in it; and he saved me at the risk of his 
life, seizing a shawl, immersing it in water, covering 
his head, and rushing through the flames, bearing 
me in his arms down the burning staircase; that he, 
too, was badly burned and had been carried home; 
that I owed my life to him. 

To whom? I did not ask. Who could it be but 
Thornley? My wounds were not serious, but I wept 
long and bitterly that my beauty was gone forever. 

A week passed and he called to see me. He cer- 
tainly grew pale when he saw me, and did not sit 
beside me and look, on me so fundly. Mere common- 
places passed between us. I was forced to, keep up 
the conversation. 

‘“‘ Have you recovered from your burns?” I asked, 
at Jength. 

‘*T was fortunate enough to escape,” he said. 

“Why—I thought—they told me—indeed I sup- 
posed you were badly injured in rescuing me.” 

‘No, Miss Gardiner, you must thank Mr. Hunter, 
for the act of gallantry I should have been too glad 
to perform; but I supposed you were safe, as we had 
ample time to escape from the gallery.” 

Then it was Daniel. Brave, noble Daniel. 

Thornley had come to say good-by. He was called 
suddenly to Boston. He kissed my lips—he could 
not kiss my poor scarred cheek—and held my hand 
closely. How lonely it was to have him gone. 1 was 
never lonely before. Aunt Betsy was wicked enough 
to say: 

“TI thought he wouldn’t stay long when he saw 
what a fright you are. It’s a lucky accident if you 
have got rid of him.” 

I went every few days to see Daniel. Both his 
bands were burned badly. They told me he was the 
first to miss me, and seized Thornley by the collar, 
and shouted like a madman: 

“‘ Where’s May Gardiner, you cowardly black- 











cars oncet, and to see a train of cars racing through 


guard?” 










































































































































































I could not thank him, Fora trivial service 1 might. 
But this was too great for words. Very much like a 
sister I felt, and was, to him. More and more silent 
and reserved and forbidding he grew to me, 
Thornley had written me briefly but once, and with 
his silence, and Daniel’s reticence, my life's May 
grew sadly dismal and beclouded. At this time I 
received an invitation to visit an aunt in Boston, 
“T have a great desire to see my pretty niece,” she 
prvi “and if she desires the advantages of music- 
hers, danci ters, etc., let her spend the 
winter with me. “Come to No, — Tremont street, in 
the horse-cars.”’ 
How eager I was to go. I would not have owned 
to myself that the thought of meeting Thornley, of 
being near him, was, after all, the chief attraction of 
a visit to Boston, 














Treached the Eastern railroad station at sunset, 
dusty and weary, but I had a curiosity to ride‘in the 
horse-cars, so I declined to take a coach, but went 
ouf to look for a Tremont street car. A crowd of 
gentlemen preceded me; acar was coming towards 
the depot, and the men made a rush towards it, en 
masse, before it arrived—a brilliant coup de main, as 
lafterwards learned, to secure seats; as the car would 
seat but twenty passengers, and [counted forty when 
we started. Ofcourse, the ladies, who could not, or 
would not, run to meet the car, were obliged to 
stand, 

I stood near the door, and congratulated myself 
upon having access to the fresh air, but a couple of, 
cigars in full blast soon blighted my hopes, and made | 
me quite sick and faint. I ghed, but the k 
stared vacantly. 

“So this is the gallantry of the ‘ Hub,’” I thought, 
drawing my veil closer. “ Take all the seats by force 
and smoke in one’s face.” 

“I think that smoke is offensive to the ladies,” 
said a benign old gentleman, standing beside me, to 
one of the smokers. 

‘I guess not,” blowing a wreath of smoke directly 
into the car. ‘ What were you saying, Bill?” 

That voice—I had surely heard it before, and, ven- 
turing to look up, I saw I was not mistaken—Thorn- 
ley Gilvray! Bill responded: 

“I was saying, what about that little country 
beauty? I thought you would bring her home with 
you, you staid so long.” 

“‘T should, but for a shocking accident, that rather 
injured her good looks, She was nearly burned to 
death, and her face—I saw her once, such a fright! 
I packed off the next day.” 

“Then you were really in earnest?” 

“Why yes; I want a wife, and she was the hand- 
somest creature I ever saw in my life; would have 
made quite a sensation, ’pon honor,” 

“A perfect hoyden, I suppose?” 

“No, only a little rustic. A season would have 
marie her presentable. But those hortid scars! | It’s 
just my luck, Bill!’ 

“‘ Lucky for your aristocratic family.” 

“O, she was well connected. Mrs. Vaughn our 
next neighbor is an aunt; I want a handsome wife, 
the handsomest woman in Boston, and this is my 
luck, I tell you.” 

“And mine, too, thank Heaven!” I mentally ejac- 
ulated. This man whom I would have died for, that 
no misfortune to limb, or feature, or health, or fur- 
tune, could have turned my love away from, his own 
heartlessness had cured me of all my folly. Wasted, 
faded, shattered! My‘idol broken! My May-Day 
fled forever. I was not broken-hearted, only startled, 
waked from my dreaming, angry with my own blind 
infatuation. 

“Are you faint, miss?” kindly inquired the old 
gentleman, observing that 1 leaned wearily against 
the door. 

Before I could gather strength to reply, he had put 
aside my veil, and stopped the car before No. — Tre- 
mont street. 1 heard “ Bill” say in a subdued voice: 

“Heavens! did you see that face?” 

I was sure Thornley had not recognized me; so I 
did not go directly to my aunt’s door, but waited 
until they were beyond the range of vision. 

I could gladly have worn those bideous scars all 
my life, to be saved from the fute that had hung over 
me. But they were now nearly or quite obliterated, 
and I knew that my time would come. 

For six months I remained at Aunt Vaughan’s in 
seclusion, devoting myself to study—French, music, 
dancing. Then I made my debut. Thornley Gil- 
vray said I would make asensation. I had expected 
it. I was not surprised nor elated to find myself the 
belle of the creme de la creme. 

It was hard at first to resist the witchery of those 
eyes, that finely modulated, melancholy tone, the 
silent homage. But I did not forget that at heart I 
knew Thornley Gilvray to be a heartless man of the 
world, rude and insulting to aged and helpless wo- 
men, though in society he was the perfection of ull 
conventional gallantries. 

He had never spoken to me of marriage in that 
halcyon May; but at the last ball of the season, 
drawing me aside from the dancers, he laid himself 
and his princely possessions at my feet. 

“ But, May Gardiner, you loved me once,” he said, 
holding my hand more tightly than he was aware; 

“you cannot deny that you loved me once, you dare 
not say you do not love me now.” 

He well knew the magnetism of that look; I met 
it Restaty. 

“TI will not attempt to deny that you flattered my 

girlish vanity, before Iknew you well—betore L knew 
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too, was badly burned and had been carried home; 
that I owed my life to him. 
To whom? I did not ask. Who could it be but 


long and bitterly that my beauty was gone forever. 
A week passed and he called to see me. He cer- 
tainly grew pale when he saw me, and did not sit 








places passed between us. I was forced to, keep up 
the conversation. 
“ Have you recovered from your burns?” I asked, 


« T was fortunate enough to escape,” he said. 


“No, Miss Gardiner, you must thank Mr. Hunter, 
for the act of gallantry I should have been too glad 
to perform; but I supposed you were safe, as we had 
ample time to escape from the gallery.” 

Then it was Daniel. Brave, noble Daniel. 

Thornley had come to say good-by. He was called 
suddenly to Boston. He kissed my lips—he could 
not kiss my poor scarred cheek—and held my hand 
closely. How lonely it was to have him gone. 1 was 


But I have no| never lonely before. Aunt Betsy was wicked enough 
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I went every few days to see Daniel. Both his 
‘nterrupted him | bands were burned badly. They told me he was the 
first to miss me, and seized Thornley by the collar, 
’ Bosting, but I| and shouted like a madman: 
7 «‘ Where’s May Gardiner, you cowardly black- 
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“Why—I thought—they told me—indeed I sup- 
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us and operas | posed you were badly injured in rescuing me. 
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I could not thank him. For a trivial service I might. 
But this was too great for words. Very much like a 
sister I felt, and was, to him. More and more silent 
and reserved and forbidding he grew to me. 

Thornley had written me briefly but once, and with 
his silence, and Daniel’s reticence, my life’s May 
grew sadly dismal and beclouded. At this time I 
received an invitation to visit an aunt in Boston. 

“T havea great desire to see my pretty niece,” she 
wrote; “and if she desires the advantages of music- 
teachers, dancing-masters, etc., let her spend the 
winter with me. Come to No, — Tremontstreet, in 
the horse-cars.”” 

How eager I was to go. I would not have owned 
to myself that the thought of meeting Thornley, of 
being near him, was, after all, the chief attraction of 
a visit to Boston. 


I reached the Eastern railroad station at sunset, 
dusty and weary, but I had a curiosity to ride’in the 
horse-cars, so I declined to take a coach, but went 
ouf to look for a Tremont street car. A crowd of 
gentlemen preceded me; a car was coming towards 
the depot, and the men made a rush towards it, en 
masse, before it arrived—a brilliant coup de main, as 
Lafterwards learned, to secure seats; as the car would 
seat but twenty p gers, and I ted forty when 
we started. Ofcourse, the ladies, who could not, or 
would not, run to meet the car, were obliged to 
stand. 

Istood near the door, and congratulated myself 
upon having access to the fresh air, but a couple of, 
cigars in full blast soon blighted my hopes, and made 
me quite sick and faint. I coughed, but the smokers 
stared vacantly. 

“So this is tho gallantry of the ‘ Hub,’” I thought, 
drawing my veil closer. ‘Take all the seats by force 
and smoke in one’s face.” 

“TI think that smoke is offensive to the ladies,” 
said a benign old gentleman, standing beside me, to 
one of the smokers. 

**T guess not,” blowing a wreath of smoke directly 
into the car. ‘‘ What were you saying, Bill?” 

That voice—I had surely heard it before, and, ven- 
turing to look up, I saw I was not mistaken—Thorn- 
ley Gilvray! Bill responded: 

“I was saying, what about that little country 
beauty? I thought you would bring her home with 
you, you staid so long.” 

**T should, but for a shocking accident, that rather 
injured her good looks. She was nearly burned to 
death, and her face—I saw her once, such a fright! 
I packed off the next day.” 

“Then you were really in earnest?” 

“Why yes; I want a wife, and she was the hand- 
somest creature I ever saw in my life; would have 
made quite a sensation, ’pon honor.” 

“A perfect hoyden, I suppose?” 

“No, only a little rustic. A season woukl have 
male her presentable. But those horrid scars! It’s 
just my luck, Bill!” 

** Lucky for your aristocratic family.” 

“0, she was well connected. Mrs. Vaughn our 
next neighbor is an aunt; I want a handsome wife, 
the handsomest woman in Boston, and this is my 
luck, I tell you.” 

“And mine, too, thank Heaven!” I mentally ejac- 
ulated. This man whom I would have died for, that 
no misfortune to limb, or feature, or health, or fur- 
tune, could have turned my love away from, his own 
heartlessness had cured me of all my folly. Wasted, 
faded, shattered! My‘idol broken! My May-Day 
fled forever. I was not broken-hearted, only startled, 
waked from my dreaming, angry with my own blind 
infatuation. 

“Are you faint, miss?” kindly inquired the old 
gentleman, observing that I leaned wearily against 
the door. 

Before I could gather strength to reply, he had put 
aside my veil, and stopped the car before No. — Tre- 
mont street. 1 heard “ Bill ” say in a subdued voice: 

“ Heavens! did you see that face?” 

I was sure Thornley had not recognized me; so I 
did not go directly to my aunt’s door, but waited 
until they were beyond the range of vision. 

I could gladly have worn those hideous scars all 
my life, to be saved from the fate that had hung over 
me. But they were now nearly or quite obliterated, 
and I knew that my time would come. 

For six months I remained at Aunt Vaughan’s in 
seclusion, devoting myself to study—French, music, 
dancing. Then I made my debut. Thornley Gil- 
vray said I would make asensation. I had expected 
it. I was not surprised nor elated to find myself the 
belle of the creme de la creme. 

It was hard at first to resist the witchery of those 
eyes, that finely modulated, melancholy tone, the 
silent homage. But I did not forget that at heart I 
knew Thornley Gilvray to be a heartless man of the 
world, rude and insulting to aged and helpless wo- 
men, though in society he was the perfection of all 
conventional gallantries. 

He had never spoken to me of marriage in that 
halcyon May; but at the last ball of the season, 
drawing me aside from the dancers, he laid himself 
and his princely possessions at my feet. 

“But, May Gardiner, you loved me once,” he said, 
holding my hand more tightly than he was aware; 
“you cannot deny that you loved me once, you dare 
not say you do not love me now.” _ 

He well knew the magnetism of that look; I met 
it fearlessly, 

“T will not attempt to deny that you flattered my 
girlish vanity, before I knew you well—betore I knew 
the world at all.” 








‘‘And have you grown so wise in one short season, 
May, my queen?” 

‘‘T am an apt scholar, Mr. Gilvray. I have learned 
much of men’s hearts, in one short season. I have 
learned how they love only beauty and grace, and 
when they fade—so their love tudes too. They want 
wives to grace their establishments, to minister to 
their vanity. And they expect all the lavish riches 
of woman’s first, pure, earnest love, for their empty- 
hearted vanity. I want a love like my own, that 
can love forever on—when youth and health and 
wealth are fled. When I can find such devotion, be 
sure [ will prize it richly.” 

“A severe lesson tur one so young. Aré you sure 
you do justice to my sex? Yuu have had a harsh 
teacher. Let me prove to you your error, dear 
May.” 

Those sad, sweet reproving accents. They would 
have won me once, 

“Ah, but it was you that taught me this. The les- 
son fell from your own lips.” 

* Now, May, this is unjust. You have strangely 
misunderstood me. Give me an opportunity to un- 
deceive you. Tell me all you mean, and I will show 
you—” 

‘Did you ever say your wife must be the hand- 
somest woman in Boston? Did this ever seem to be 
the mainspring of your love?” 

* But, May—” 

“Did you ever think those horrid scars would last 
forever?”’ 

“May Gardiner—some—one—has maligned me! 
by—” 

& O,no. I listened to it myself, in the horse-cars, 
half-suffocated by the smoke of your cigar.” 

** You heard—” 

“T heard it.” 

“ Then—” 

* Then I cannot be deceived.” 

“But—if I confess my mad folly—and show you 
that I love you for yourself alone.” __ 

“ When I am older and uglier than you think me 
now—perhaps.” 

This is your reply. You scorn me?” 

“No; I pity you. Good-by.” 

He was very silent and pale for the rest of the 
evening. My triumph was not so pleasant as I 
thought it would be, and the shade of the old love 
lay darkly on my heart, when he responded to an 
urgent request to sing, by rendering with deepest 
pathos and tenderness: 

“ Beloved eye, beloved star, 
Thou art so near, and yet so far."’ 





The year in the city did not spoil me. Possessed of 
a keen insight, and a whol appreciation of the 
superiority of truth, and honor, and intelligence, over 
wealth and fashion, I learned to value pure gold 
without the artiticer’s polish and glitter, and to des- 
pise tinsel for its very assumption of worth. 

‘So you’ve ben to Bosting, and see the sights, and 
*taint such a great sight arter all, is it now, Molly?” 
said Aunt Betsy, kneading more briskly upon the 
incipient bread—vu/gar dough. 

“But Boston is quite a town, Aunt Betsy, and the 
State House is tall; and the City Hall magnificent, 
and the Theatre splendid!” 

*O Molly, you didn’t go to the theatre, now did 
you? and your father and mother church members!” 
The kneading was suspended. 

“Tt wouldn’t hev thought it of you! You wont tell 
anybody, will you? If Elder Groner should tind it 
out, I couldn’t look him in the face. But did you see 
the horse-cars?” 

‘Yes, and rode in them.” 

“Du tell! Was there a string of them? You 
wont make fun like your fine city beau. Did he go 
with you?” 

“In the horse-car? Yes.” 

“ Hev you found him out yet?” 

* Found him out?” 

“Yes. Hev you found out that tailor clothes, and 
larndery shirts, and gold buttons, and di’mund pins, 
don’t make a ra’al out-and-out honest man?” 

“ Yes, Aunt Betsy, I have.” 

“You don’t mean you aint a goin’ to marry that 
city gallivanter?” Kneading suspended. 

“IT shall never marry Thornley Gilvray.” 

‘Now, Molly, you don’t say! And I thought the 
city ’ud spoil you. and it’s jes’ made a woman of you. 
Who'd a thought!” 

“Now tell me about all the folks at home. How’s 
Sallie?” 

“Why, they du say how’s Dan Hunter is courting 
Sallie!” 

“Aunt Betsy!” 

“He does go there pretty reg’lar, and I allus 
know’d he didn’t keer no more for beauty than a 
stump fence, and Sally’s got everything but that.” 

It can’t be!” 

“Tt looks like it. I did think it was you he wanted 
when he thought of you the fust one in that awful 
fire, and didn’t mind his own life to save your’n; but 
he never said nothin’, did he?” 

“Ono; he never cared for me.” 

“ Why, there’s Sally now.” , 

“* Speak of angels, and you hear the rustle of their 
wings.” 

“O don’t call mean angel; they are scarcely so 
homely as I am,” said Sallie, cheerfully. 

‘* T was just tellin’ Molly, as how you'd got a beau.” 

“Me? That is news!” 

**O don’t be bashful. Girls will have beaux; and 
Dan Hunter aint the worst feller in the world.” 

“Dear me! That is rich! Odear, dear! Hold 








me, May, or I shall explode. Dan Hunter courting 
me! They’ll have me married to the Man in the 
Moon next!” 

I don’t know why I felt that a mountain weight 
was slowly lifting from my heart, but I did. 

‘*You know day after to-morrow is May-Day, and 
we want you for May-Queen. I told the girls I 
would tell you so. They said, now you had been to 
Boston, you wouldn’t condescend—ete. I told them 
that going to Boston wouldn’t make May Gardiner 
anybody but May Gardiner, unless she got married. 
You will, now? For they all want you.” 

“Are you sure?” ¥ 

“ Very.” 

“Then, yes.” 





It was the night before May-Day. I was alone in 
the garden, breathing the heavy perfume of the 
lilacs, peeping into the shut tulips, caressing the 
drowsy pansies. It was Daniel’s step on the walk 
that roused me from my dreaming. 

“What is your thought like?” 

“Like violets; for they are the sweetest of all 
flowers, and I was thinking of them.” 

“TI have brought you these,” another bunch of 


violets. ‘Will they share the fate of the last,. 
May?” 

“No, Daniel.” I put them to my lips. 

“ May?” 


He was nearer me now, his touch was on my 
shoulder, the tender intonation of his voice drew my 
eyes to his; and there I found all my life yearned for 
—riches unspeakable! 

Deepening shadows veiled us; lovers know the rest. 
My hand lay in bis poor scarred one. 

“They told me you were fond of Sallie, Daniel?” 

“Solam. She has been as a sister to me. She 
alone guessed the secret of my life. This life-long love 
of you.” 

“And 80—” 

“And so we sometimes talked of you, May. O May, 
can you give up the splendor and luxury for which 
you were born and hide yourself in a hillside cottage 
—to waste your bloom and sweetness, unseen and 
unnoticed ?” 

“Shall I not bloom for you, Daniel? and to wish 
for more were unwomanly.” ; 

“ Where did you learn such weighty wisdom, little 
May-Queen?” 

** Where, but in the horse-cars?” 
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The Rose Window of St. Riary’s. 


BY KATHARINE HAWDON,. 





WHEN Nell dashed into the room like a hurricane, 
I wasn’t frightened, but took it quietly, as part of 
the common course of events not to be wondered at; 
but when after a little knock, the door opened ina 
deprecating sort of way, as if being only a door, it 
was rather bashful about backing into the presence 
of young ladies, said mahogany door being followed 
by a very demure little figure, which said, “ good- 
morning, girls,” in a polite, ordinary, lady-like tone, 
I began to be startled. 

And when Nell Fairlie actually sat down, and wait- 
ed politely, like any other young lady, to be invited 
to take her things off and stay to lunch, remarking to 
Yet in the mean time that it was a very pleasant 
morning, I held my breath in suspense, 

For when was a pleasant morning anything but 
* glorious!” with her, or an unpleasant one better 
than “ outrageous!” or “ preposterous!”—and above 
all things, when was she ever known to wait for an 
invitation to lunch? 

I was so overwhelmed that I positively forgot to do 
it, and sat in profound silence, until I was recalled 
to a realizing sense of my duties as hostess by Yet 
Hunting, when I managed to extend the invitation, 
falteringly. Nell remarked, “I thank you,” rose, 
removed her bonnet and shawl, and then seated her- 
self again, rolling up her gloves with an abstracted 
air, we three watching her. 

When she had turned them inside out three times, 
she gave a little start as if she had suddenly come to 
her senses, and raising her eyes, met six correspond- 
ing orbs, ‘blue, black and gray,” fixed upon her, 
each pair expressing as much wonder and curiosity 
as its owner could throw into it. . 

“ Why!” she exclaimed, starting again, and then 
laughing Nell Fairlie’s own laugh, after which I felt 
considerably easier. ‘ What is the matter with you 
all? Inever saw three such faces; what are you all 
looking at me for?” 

We “‘all three” simultaneously drew along breath, 
and simultaneously exclaimed: 

** What is the matter with you, Nell? What has 
happened?” 

“Why, nothing! What do you mean? Have I 
got a black eye?” and she made a spring for the mir- 
ror. No black eye was to be seen, and she turned 
toward us with a very indignant look, which hada 
still further effect in calming my agitation. 

“You're ali cheating me. What is there so very 
peculiar about me?” 

“Why, you’re so polite!” burst out Ade Hunting. 
“We thought you must have succeeded to an estate, 
at least.” 

Nell continued to look very indignant for the space 
of three seconds, and then she smiled the least little 
bit, as if it wasn’t the easiest thing to smile, and said, 
very quietly: 








“Well, [have. What then?” 

“Charming, my dear!” cried Yet. “That air was 
perfect! We'll acknowledge frankly the change was 
needed—it was the suddenne:s of it that startled us 
so. You ought to have prepared us gently for such 
ashock.” All of which was said in Miss Hunting’s 
sweetest manner. 

If Nell hadn’t a black eye before, she came near 
displaying two of them just then to Miss Hunting— 
two hazel eyes turned suddenly very dark and very 
bright, and it must be confessed very furious. But 
they faded back again in a minute toa rather dark- 
er gray than usual, with a little trembling of the 
white lids and dark lashes. ; 

“Well, if my newly-acquired politenéss has ceased 
to shock anybody, I think we had better begin to talk 
of something else.” 

Which. we did, over our cold chicken and biscuit. 

“ Something else” included everything else, from 
Don Giovanni of last week up through an ascending 
social scale of balls, hops, parties and corversa- 
ziones, till we reached the moral attitude of a church 
tea-party, where we paused with reverent feet. 

‘Well, Ade, how does the fund get on?” inquired 
Nell. 

“Shockingly! I’ve begged every dollar I have the 
countenance to ask for, and I’m sure I don’t know 
what we are to do next.” 

Be it known that we young ladies of “ St. Mary’s,” 
fired with holy ardor, and spurred on by our partic- 
ularly handsome young rector, had undertaken to 
purchase a rose window, for the chancel of our be- 
loved sanctuary. The idea was Mr. Ives’s, and we had 
seized upon it with enthusiasm, undertaking to carry 
through the whole thing. It made quite a sensation 
among our romantic young folks, who talked of noth- 
ing but “ dim, religious light,” and cathedrals where 
‘lights like glories fall;” to say nothing of searching 
up every authority on the subject, from “ Stones of 
Venice,” which had no possible connection with it, 
down to an article on “ Glass” in the Encyclopedia, 
which was rather more to the point. 

But we four who had borne the heat and burden 
of the day, had begun to look at the affair not at all 
in a rosy light, but rather in such a broad illumin- 
ation as finds its way through ordinary window glass. 

For we had canvassed the parish, and attacked the 
pockets therein, and had begged so indefatigably, 
that we were almost ashamed to show our heads any- 
where, people had such a way of rushing off and de- 
serting us. And the result was only about half the 
sum which had been decided upon as sufficient. 

“Well, girls,” said I, “it’s plain to be seen that 
something must be done, but it is easier to say that, 
than to follow it up with asuggestion. MWhut? is the 
question.” 

“Tsaw Mr. Ives at Sand’s picture gallery this 
morning,” said Yet, glancing carelessly at Nell while 
she spoke. ‘ He was looking over some portfolios of 
views of old cathedrals, and is as enthusiastic as ever. 
He proposes an entertainment of tableaux.” 

“O horrors!’ cried Ade, who was given to strong 
expressions. ‘‘ He must be demented, or behind the 
times, which amounts to the same thing. Was there 
ever anything so ridiculously antiquated? We 
shouldn’t get an audience of three, to say nothing of 
the tableaux.” 

“No,” [ said. ‘It is so foolish to try that. There 
isn’t a subject that is not as old as the hills.” 

‘Mr. Ives said he thought that difficulty might be 
overcome,” said Yet, speaking very slowly, and fix- 
ing her eyes upon Nell, as if she would look through 
her. “ He thought there might be subjects taken 
from the incidents of the war, and that Rogers's 
groups would be very suggestive. They had a very 
fine collection of them at Sand’s. Have you seen 
them, Kathie?” 

** No,” I replied, wondering at the expression on 
Nell’s face, so like the look she had given Yet once 
before tis morning. 

“T wish you would go and see them, Kathie,” she 
said. ‘I have been there this morning. I suppose 
Yet saw me.” 

“T did,” said Yet, with some emphasis. 

“Why didn’t you make your presence known? I 
didn’t see you at all.” 

**No, probably not. I thought I wouldn’t disturb 
your silent rapture. Mr. Ives and I quite enjoy- 
ed it, Tcan assure you. We thought it better than 
any picture we saw. I think it must have been the 
scene that suggested the idea of tableaux to Mr. 
Iyes.” 

“ What do you mean, Yet?” said Ade; ‘‘and why 
do you always speak in riddles? You’ve offended 
Nell very much;” for Nell had risen, and walked 
away to one of the windows, where she stood looking 
out. 

“Offended Nell!” cried Yet, starting up; “why, 
I wouldn’t for the world. IfI had dreamed that it 
was a delicate subject, Nell, tortures shouldn’t have 
wrung it from me.” : 

I could see the secret malice, and felt ready to 
choke her. My curiosity and Ade’s were roused to 
the highest pitch, and we again supplicated Yet to 
tell us what it all meant. 

“ O, nothing! I don’t want to hurt Nell’s feelings.” 

“You needn’t feel any solicitude about my feel- 
ings,” said Nell,turning round from the window again. 
“They are not easily injured. All this talk, girls, is 
about a very little thing. I suppose it proceeds from 
the fact that I was in Mr. Sand’s gallery this morn- 
ing, and that I enjoyed looking at Rogers’s group 
very much.” 

She hesitated a moment, but went on again when 
she saw Yet smiling. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 332.) 
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A MERCHANT PRINCE. 
The Barings, of England, have been a noted power 
in the commercial world for nearly two centuries. 
The house was established in London during the 
reign of William and Mary, by John Baring, the son 
of a Lutheran minister who came over from Amster- 
dam after the downfall of James II. This John 
Baring had four sons, of whom Francis, the third, 
was the most noted. He was born in 1736, and died 
in 1810. He and his brother John succeeded their 
father in the business, which was the manufacture 
and sale of cloths. Before long, however, John 
withdrew from the house, and Francis carried it on 
on an enlarged scale; he placed it in a high position. 
He was regarded throughout his life as one of the 
ablest and most upright men in Europe, and his ad- 
vice was eagerly sought in public affairs by both 
Lord Shelburne and Pitt. He was a director of the 
Bank of England, and of the East India Company; 
he entered Parliament in 1784, and was made a baro- 
net in 1793. At his death he left a fortune of one 
million one hundred thousand pounds exclusive of 
his business. 
Sir Francis Baring left five sons—Thomas the old- 
est inherited the title and the greater part of the 
property of his father, but took no share in the 
business; William and George passed most of their 
active years in India; and Alexander and Henry 
took charge of the London establishment. Henry 
soon withdrew, however, and Alexander, to whom 
we purpose to devote this brief sketch, alone remain- 
ed in the establishment. ; 
Alexander Baring was born on the 27th of October, 
1774. He was educated partly in Germany, and 
partly in England. The foundation of his commer- 
cial training was laid in the great house of Hope & 
Co., at Amsterdam, at that time the greatest mercan- 
tile establishment in the world. The occupation of 
Holland by the French, sent the Hopes to England, 
and young Baring returned home. He had now 
mastered the whole system of European commerce, 
and he proposed to his father to allow him to visit 
America for the purpose of studying that of the New 
World, which he foresaw would be of vast propor- 
tions in the course of time. Sir Francis readily con- 
sented to this project, but urged his son to be careful 
upon two points—to buy no waste lands in America, 
and not to bring a wife thence, for, said he, ‘ Uncul- 
tivated lands can be more readily bought than sold 
again; and a wife is best suited to the home in which 
she has been brought up, and cannot be formed or 
trained a second time.” Young Baring, however, 
followed neither injunction. He expended about two 
hundred thousand dollars in land in Pennsylvania 
and Maine, which in the end proved a profitable in- 
vestment, and in 1798, soon after his arrival, married 
the daughter of Senator Bingham. This was also a 
profitable investment, for at the death of his father- 
in-law, he inherited a sum of nine hundred thousand 
dollars. He spent four or five years in America, 
having among his personal friends the illustrious 
Washington. 
He returned to England when he was about thirty, 
and became his father’s chief manager, and in a few 
years his successor. He had a great drawback in an 
unfortunate impediment of speech, but in spite of 
this, became a great favorite in society as well as a 
leader in commerce and politics. He was the author 
or suggester of many of the wisest measures of the 
government. He opposed the second war with the 
United States, and the acts which led to it; but 
when the struggle bad commenced, advocated its 
energetic prosecution, and denounced the terms of 
the treaty, as he declared they left the way open for 
future difficulties. Under his vigorous management, 
the house of Baring attained its proudest position; 
and this Jed the Duke de Richelieu, in 1818, to say, 
“There sre six great powers in Europe—England, 
France, Russia, Austria, Prussia, ani Baring Broth- 
ers.” Richelieu had good cause to think this, as 
Alexander Baring had just regotiated a monster loan 
for the French government. The house stood in 
Europe next to the Rothschilds, and in America was 
preferred to the latter. 

In 1825, Mr. Joshua Bates, an American, and Mr, 

Thomas Baring, a nephew, were “admitted as part- 
ners. Mr. Bates is well known to the people of this 
country for his munificent donations tothe Boston 


Public Library. Mr. Francis Baring, the son of “the 
house,” and Mr. John Baring, another nephew, were 
also admitted into the partnership, and in 1828, 
Alexander Baring retired from business. 

In April, 1835, in consideration of his eminent ser- 
vices, both as a merchant and a politician, he was 
raised to the peerage as Lord Ashburton. He now 
retired from public life, appearing in it only once 
more, in 1841, when he was sent to the United States 
to settle the difficult and troublesome question of the 
boundary between the Union and British America. 
The treaty of 1814 had left this matter open to dis- 
pute, and it had nearly involved the two countries in 
another war. Lord Ashburton was d 1 the most 
fitting person to undertake the mission, owing to his 
American associations. The choice was a happy one. 
The commissioners appointed by this government 
were mostly his personal friends, and the mutual 
esteem which prevailed between the parties resulted 
in a fair and satisfactory adjustment of the difficul- 
ties, which is known in this country as the Ashbur- 
ton treaty. 

Lord Ashburton died on the 13th of May, 1848, at 
the age of seventy-four. He was succeeded in his 
title by his son, William Bingham Baring, who had 
nothing to do with the business, which passed to the 
second son, Francis, who a few years ago also suc- 
ceeded to the peerage by the death of his brother. 
The great house is still flourishing, and steadily pur- 
suing the course marked out by its greatest member. 








MOURNING CUSTOMS. 

The ancients had queer ideas about mourning for 
their dead. The Egyptian women ran through the 
streets, crying, with their bosoms exposed and their 
hair disordered. The Lycians regarded mourning as 
unmanly, and compelled men who went into mourn- 
ing to put on female garments. In Greece, when a 
popular general died, the wholé army cut off their 
hair and the manes of their horses. At the present 
day, the Arabian women stain their hands and feet 
with indigo, which they suffer to remain for eight 
days. They also carefully abstain from milk during 
this time, on the ground that its white color does not 
accord with the gloom of their minds. In China, the 
mourning color is white. Mourning for a parent or 
husband is required there by law, under a penalty of 
sixty blows and a year’s banishment. When the 
emperor dies, all his subjects let their hair grow for 
one hundred days. In the Feejee Islands, on the 
tenth day of the mourning, the women scourge all 
the men except the highest chiefs. Another fashion- 
able custom there requires the friends and relatives 
of the deceased to assemble on the fourth day after 
the funeral, and picture to themselves the amount of 
corruption the corpse has sustained by that time. 
In the Sandwich Islands, persons desirous of going 
into mourning, paint the lower part of their faces 
black, and knock out their front teeth. No doubt 
this causes a very sincere kind of mourning for the 
time. 





YANKEE ENERGY.—New England enterprise is 
proverbial. An instance of it occurs to us, The 
town of Nantucket has been for over a century 
famous for its whale trade. As early as 1746, its 
ships were sent as far north as Davis's Straits, and 
the first whaling voyage ever made in the Pacific 
Ocean was performed by a Nantucket ship, in 1791. 
At the breaking out of the Revolution, the town and 
island had one hundred and fifty vessels in the trade. 
Upon the close of the war, the flag of the new repub- 
lic was tirst seen in the Thames, fiying from the 
masthead of a Nantucket craft. 





RELAXATION.—The London Saturday Review 
thinks nothing is more absurd than the habit of 
taking a month’s vacation as the only relaxation of 
a year of incessant toil, and says, “To alternatea 
long spell of excessive labor with a comparatively 
short spell of excessive repose, is about as rational as 
to maintain that a man who takes a bottle of brandy 
one day and a quart of water the next, has been 
drinking brandy and water.” 





A PUZZLED WoMAN.—A divorce case, lately before 
the Chicago, Illinois, courts, bad a very humorous 
feature about it. ‘The defendant is one of twin broth- 
ers, partners in business, and the resemblance they 
bear to each other is so striking, that the lady herself 
was unable to identify her husband, from whom she 
has been for a long time separated. 





FAsHions.—A fashion article says:— The newest 
fashionable freaks are more in the line of trimmings 
and general tinishing off than of positive shape or 
color. To be dressed within the style of the year 
past, and be out of fashion, is quite impossible.” 
This will be great news for ladies with short purses. 





A VALUABLE LOG.—A log of mahogany wood was 
once cut in Honduras, which was seventeen feet in 
length, fifty-seven inches in breadth, and sixty-four 
inches in depth. It weighed over fifteen tons, and 
tive thousand four hundred and twenty-one feet of 
inch plank were taken from it. 


ae ——— 





A NOVEL “ WEATHERCOCK.”—There is in Russia 
a little fish called the bull-head, or miller’s thumb, 
which is said to possess the rewarkable quality of in- 
dicating the direction of the wind. When dried and 
hung horizontally by a thread, it always keeps its 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 


The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 


* MAPLEWOOD,” by Kate Putnam. 

“THE PRECEPTOR OF PRINCEWOLD SEMINARY,” 
by Clara Augusta. 

“A CONFESSION,” by L. Velona Stockwell. 
“HAUNTED: OR, FLORENCE IvVINGTON’s OATH,” 
by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

“THE PURSLEY BURGLAR,” by James Franklin 
Fitts. 

“PINKEY’s Lost SHOE,” by Emma Mortimer 
Babson. . 

“Down MERLE RIVER,” by Theodore Arnold. 

“ BIOGRAPHIOAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. 

“ TURNED OUT OF SCHOOL,” by Wm. L. Williams. 
“SpricE Pinks,” by Louise Riviere. 

“A PROFFERED FRIENDSHIP,” by Mrs. R. B. 
Edson. 

APRIL SHOWERS,” by Miss Amanda M, Hale. 
THE ROBIN’S LESSON,” by Fannie Stevens Bruce. 


A PARIS BALL. 

A Paris letter says:—‘ Lady Cowley’s ball at the 
British Embassy, and the British Charity Ball at the 
Grand Hotel, merit a passing notice. Both were 
wondrously brilliant in toilets—that at the Grand 
Hotel, where the hall is even more elegant than the 
rooms at the Tuileries, was better calculated to set 
off the splendors of adornment which now run all 
the world mad. It is quite useless tv expect a de- 
scription of these dresses—words are inadequate. 
When I mention that one lady’s dress—a lovely, 
graceful creature, the Countess of Pontales, they told 
me—consisted of blue ostrich feathers, roses, silver 
crescents, blue velvet, yards of white alencon lace, 
ribbons, stars on the breast and around the neck, 
diamonds, roses in the hair, with a great butterfly in 
pearls fluttering among them—it must be confessed 
that my task would be too difficulta one. I should 
be obliged to apprentice myself to Worth (the famous 
man-milliner, who Jaces ladies’ corsets and dresses 
them for balls,) to learn the phraseology requisite to 
do justice to his wonderful creations—flowers in gar- 
lands, worn in profusion as trimmings for basques, 
as necklaces in all forms; always pretty and graceful 
are they, but it is really a relief for the eye to light 
once or twice onasimple muslin dress, in which 
some courageous mamma has arrayed her young 
daughter. All this glare, and glitter, and furbelow, 
and gauze, becomes really tiresome.” 








dew Lublications. 


In Trust: or, Dr. Bertrand’s Household. Aman- 
da M. Douglass. 383 pp. Published we Lee & 
Shepard, 149 Washington street, Boston. 


It has been some time since we have seen a more 
attractive story from the pen of an American writer. 
The character of Dr. Bertrand is finely conceived and 
skillfully handled. The author has presented in it a 
beautiful and touching picture of self-sacrifice and 
manliness. Dr. Bertrand is left by a dying father in 
charge of a household of young children, and to ful- 
fil the trust confided to him, he sacrifices all of his 
long-cherished hopes and plans, and devotes himself 
tothem. By-and-by a new member is brought into 
the family through a terrible wrong on the part of 
the younger brother, Robert, and the character of Dr. 
Bertrand is shown in a still better and nobler view 
than before, through his kindness and generosity to 
her. Itdoes one good to turn from the rather doubt- 
ful and mawkish heroes of popular romance, to such 
an embodiment of genuine nobleness as is here pre- 
sented, and we rise from the perusal of the book feel- 
ing that we have learned something worth profiting 
by. The other characters are finely portrayed, but 
that of the hero is the one by which we think the 
book will be judged. For sale by the lg 
FRANK WELSON: or, The seonaay gg y Mrs. 


P. A. Hanaford, Illustrated. Patlionel 
by William Hill, Jr., & Co., 32 Fok ‘il, Boston. 
This little volume is a continuation of the “True 
Blue Series,” and will no doubt find many admirers 
among the juveniles, for whom it is intended. It 
abounds in good advice, and describes the adventures 
of a boy who has left his home to go to sea, and who 
fares much better than he deserves. For sale by the 
publishers. 
HARPER’S PICTORIAL HIsTORY OF THE GREAT RE- 
BELLION. By Alfred H. Guernsey and Henry M. 


Alden. Mlustrated. 24 pp: Pubiished by Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 


This is the sixteenth number, and closes the first 
volume of this valuable work. The authors promise 
to complete it in one more volume of a similar size. 
It is decidedly one of the most accurate and attrac- 
tive histories of the great struggle that has yet been 
published. 

THE TRUE HIsToRY OF A LITTLE RAGAMUFFIN. 

By the author of ‘* The Adventures of Reuben Da- 

vidger, Seventeen Years and Four Months Captive 


among the Dyaks of Borneo.” 138 pp. Published 
by Harper & Brothers, New York. 


The Messrs. Harper have exhibited a praiseworthy 
energy in issuing this book, which was announced in 
England only a short time ago. The story is from 
the pen of Mr. James Greenwood, whose ‘“ Night in 
the Lambeth Workhouse” has been creating a great 


“7 BeMNBation of late. It describes the adventures of a 


London juvenile vagrant, and will prove very inter- 
esting to those who delight in pictures of this kind. 
Miss MAJORIBANKS. A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


188 pp. . Published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 





head well to the windward. 





Miss Majoribanks will, we predict, find quite as 


many admirers in America as in England. The pub- 
lication of the story in ‘‘ Blackwood” has already 
made it many friends, and we are sure the present 
issue will only increase their number. 

All of the above for sale by A. Williams & Co., 100 
Washington street, Boston. 

NEw Music.—We have received from Messrs. Oli- 
ver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington street, Boston, 
copies of the following new music, publisbed and for 
sale by them :—“ L’Argentine,” Fantaisie Mazurka, 
simplified edition, by E. Ketterer; ‘‘Our Neutral 
Friend,” song, words by Luke Collin, music by J. 
P. Webster; “‘ Beautiful Stranger,” music arranged 
by P. R. Nicholls; “ Protect the Freedman,” song, 
words by Luke Collin, music by J. P. Webster; “I 
Love the littic rippling Stream,” words and music 
by L. V. H. Crosby; ‘‘ Get out of Mexico,” words by 
E. B. Dewing, music by J. P. Webster; ‘The Mur- 
muring Waves,” a ballad, by Stephen Glover; ‘The 
Emerald Green,” song and chorus, words by a Fenian 
Sister, music by J. C. Wallace; * Pierrette Polka 
Mazurka,” by Ch. Le Corbeiller; ‘Be kind to dar- 
ling Sister Nell,” song and chorus, words by W. C. 
Baker, music by H. P. Danks. 





THE EMPEROR AND WIFE. 


Says a Paris letter :—‘‘ The emperor at this moment 
pays more attention to his wife than he has done for 
many years. He is constantly in her society, and, so 
far as is known, has no mistress—a thing which 
could not have been said of him before at any time 
since his marriage. Metaphysicians of the Balzac 
school say that he is at this moment undergoing a 
phase of married life which very often happens—that 
of being in love with his wife for the second time. 
But these same philosophers observe that this second 
period of love, though intense, is apt to be not of long 
duratiun.” 





AN ARISTOCRATIC THIEF.—The morals of the 
English aristocracy seem to be degenerating, and 
noble names are now frequently seen in the Rogues’ 
calendar. Recently Henry Ernest Newcombe King, 
son of Viscountess Lorton, of Roscommon, was 
charged before the West-Riding magistrate at Tad- 
caster with stealing a quantity of jewelry, the prop- 
erty of Captain Oliver, of Bolton Percy. The crimi- 
nal, who is only seventeen years of age, was com- 
mitted for trial. Verily, blood secures but a slight 
protection, aiter all. 





A WEDDING EXPECTED.—The London Times an- 
nounces that a marriage is about to take place be- 
tween her royal highness the Princess Mary, of Cam- 
bridge, and his royal highness the Prince de Teck, 
son of the Duke Alexander of Wurtemburg. The 
poor girl has been expecting a husband for some 
years, but the queen wouldn’t let her marry. 





AN ANCIENT CUSTOM.—The emperor of Austria, 
on Good Friday, went through the annual ceremony 
of washing the feet of twelve poor old men, and as 
many old women, their aggregate ayes amounting, 
for the former, to 1069 years, and for the latter, 1063 
years. The eldest of the group was 96 years ot age, 
the youngest 85. 





(GP SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—Whv eaadhe 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. 1t will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and cleanasnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the Frac oF oUR UNION take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautitul paper to their patrons. 
Itisa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this counuy. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
eruse during the week, and that,too, of the highest 
iterary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 
fur the FLAG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY 
OnIGINAL, and not to be found in any other publication. 
TALES, SKETCHES, ANZCDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, 
HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its col- 
umns with that CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to 








please all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor 
to the HomE CIROLE, THE Camp, THE CoUNTING-RooM, 
THE WorRKSHOP, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 

Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 
although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for 
Jour or siz numbers~never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
embraces the Best WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively forus. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, a if 
other publications can boast of as much excellence in 
that direction 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 


One copy one year - $4.00 
Two as S22 3 Tee a a a - 1.50 
Fo PERT eer ee ame ae | 
Ten “se ry se os ° i ° e - - 35.00 


Andacopy gratis forevery club often. 
Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 
‘THE FLAG OF OUR UNION and BALLOU 's MONTH- 
LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLAG and Nov- 
ELETTE for $5.50; the FLac and AMERICAN Unron for 
$6.00; the whole ‘of these publications, including the 
Fiac, Union, BALLCU’S MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for 
Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copiessent, post-paid, upon the receipt often 
cen ts. 
Canada subscribers must send tnenty cents ad- 
tional,to pay American postage < re ee 
ELLIOTT, THONS PUBLISHERS, 
63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BPRING: 1866. 


——eeenr 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 
eee 


The quiet earth greens at the touch of spring, 

No more the mild blue skies are dim with smoke: 
No more the bugle's startling war-notes ring, 

No more the sunshine glints the sabre's stroke, 


The bluebird whisties from the forest tree, 
‘The wood is sweet with white arbutus’ breath, 
The winds that sweep the fragrant Southern sea 
No longer bring us news of strife and death. 


The war is ended. We can sleep at night, 
Dreaming no more of bristling battle plain, 
Where men and horses mingle in the fight, 
And shot and shell drop down their murderous rain, 


























The faithful sentinel can rest him now, 
His musket hangs above some cottage door; 
His children clip to kiss his lips and brow, 
And hear the h onge more, 
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The quiet earth greens at the touch of spring, 

No more the mild blue skies are dim with smeke: 
No more the bugle’s startling war-notes ring, 

No more the sunshine glints the sabre's stroke. 


The bluebird whistles from the forest tree, 
‘the wood is sweet with white arbutus’ breath, 
The winds that sweep the fragrant Southern sea 
No longer briug us news of strife and death. 


The war is ended. We can sleep at night, 
Dreaming no more of bristling battle plain, 
Where men and horses mingle in the fight, 
And shot and shell drop down their murderous rain. 


The faithful sentinel can rest him now, 
His musket hangs above some cottage door; 
His children climb to kiss his lips and brow, 
And hear the story of the march once more. 


Peace reigns. ‘Tis quiet all across the land, 
The hearth-lights gleam, the heroes are at home: 
Save those who fell from out the loyal band, 
Whose tired feet will never Northward come. 


God rest them well !—and let the summer rain 

Fall gently on the sod that o'er them grows; 
Relieved from care, released from toil and pain, 

They heed not summer's flowers or winter's snows. 


4 
Bought with a price !—a price of precious blood, 
This glorious peace, that in the end is ours! 
God sent his judgments in a fiery flocd, 
His Peace, at last, her forehead crowned with flowers, 
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FLORENCE [VINGTON'S OATH. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 





CHAPTER I. 
AT THE HOTEL, 


T was a picture, framed in by a 
heavy stone arch, dripping with 
rain. It was only a child—an 
ordinary child, over whose head 
was pinned a small handkerchief 
tuat had once flaunted rich colors 
on the neck of some fashionable 
lady. The handkerchief was tied 
ina knot under the girl’s chin. 
Her large eyes, dark and sad— 
one might almost have said hun- 
gry,in their yearning outlook— 
scanned the clouds that could be 
seen'through an alley that extend- 
ed straight on; one hand hung 
listless, grasping ®& much-worn 

9 tambourine, whose tiny bells now 
and then gave a faint musical echo, as the child 
moved to let a stranger pass. The other hand fum- 
bled uneasily among the rags of her scant dress, 
fulding and unfolding the worn-out material. 

The arch was a passage-way fur servants, porters 
and tradesmen, under a large hotel, and in its 
hadow, leaning against the stones, stood an old man 
whose sightless eyeballs rolled vacantly. A gray 
frieze bag, trom which projected a bow and the slen- 
der top of a violin, hung from his neck. His hands 
were folded listlessly, and his face was as passive as 
though it had been wrought in marble. He was 
evidently very tired, as was the girl, who soon grew 
weary of speculating upon the weather, and turned 
her glance to other objects. She thought how bright 
were the three gilt balls opposite, wondered if they 
were gold, wondered why so many pitiable objects 
wandered in and out over the nfuddy threshold be- 
neath them, wondered if the carts and carriages kept 
up such a stream of travel all night—if that girl in 
the jaunty cap and feather, that nodded, not of its 
own accord, Sut by the motion of the carriage, to- 
wards her, was not a princess, such as the children 
talked about down in Pop Court; wondered, as 
the twilight faded faster and faster, and the shops 
were lighted up, till, as by magic, the dark street 
seemed illuminated as for a festival, what made the 
jars away at the corner, in the apothecary’s store, 
turn yellow, and blue, and crimson, and if it was, as 
Mitty Morgan gaid, the “stuff folks took in their 
innards, when they were sick?” 

At that moment sounded the gong overhead—a 
long, doleful, shivering reverberation, that awoke all 
the echoes of the old court. Flor started, and the 
tambourine gave a musical gurgle. She had tostand 
aside now, for the stream of workmen who had been 
repairing some part of the place was coming out—a 
rough, harsh chorus of voices, all talking together. 
The child stood there and looked thoughtfully on. 

“fy wonder where they all go to?” she queried. 
“TL wonder if they’ve all got little children? How 
funny everybody would look with all the little chil- 
dren in the world, standing together! I wonder 
where they would stand?” 











The thought caused her to chuckle merrily to her- 
self, Some one a little rougher than his fellows, 
plished against her; she drew her slight form up 
and shook’her head with a sort of child-dignity, that, 
if one had not known the reason for it, seemed ludi- 
crous pantomime, Then, with one thrust of her 
hand towards the graceless fellow, she turned to the 
dark corner where the old man kept his place, 

‘* How are you, gran’pap?” she asked, in a merry 
Voice. 

“I’m right well, child. Where have you been?” 

“Nowhere but here. How it did rain! but it only 
drops nuw and then. I say, gran’pap, if ’d only had 
an umbrella, I’d have taken a walk. Don’t you like 
the rain? Ido; I put my head out and let it patter 


‘on it. Are you cold?” 


** No, child; but is it quite dark?” 

** Dark as pitch, only for the lights. They stream 
over here—way to my feet; even the dirty little 
puddles are all full; every shop window is blazing, 
and they have got some nice things for Christmas. 
And if I earn anything extra, I know what I’ll buy. 
I’ve seen her—with cheeks as red as roses, and eyes 
as bright as stars—and I'll buy her!” 

‘Poor child!” sighed the old man, “I think shoes 
before dolls; they’re almost gone, I know.” 

“Only the toes, gran’pap, and who cares for toes? 
Besides, they’re not owt, yet; they’re only cracking. 
But you know supper’s begun— they've got nicely 
seated at the table now, my little Red-Riding-Hood, 
and all—my handsome man with the black whiskers, 
my beautiful lady, who always smiles at me—come, 
gran’pap, giveme your hand; here we are.” And 
counting the steps for his guidance, they moved 
slowly up into the spacious and well-lighted vesti- 
bule of the great hotel. 

Taking their position near the door of the dining- 
room (the outer door was swungback ant fastened; 
only the door of green baize intervened between 
them and the gay groups within), the old man, after 
drinking in the summer warmth through every fibre 
of his spare frame, loosened the mouth of the bag, 
and took ther@gom a dainty little instrument, yellow 
and shining, while the girl Florence shook her tam- 
bourine a little, and kept her eyes fixed in the direc- 
tion of the door, that she might, every time it was 
thrown open, catch one glimpse of the beauty and 
grandeur within. 

For, with its three great chandeliers lighted, 
throwing a soft, yellow lustre over the wide room, 
shining on hundreds of richly-dressed women, on the 
silver and the glass of the long tables—it was to the 
cold and hungry child like a glimpse into paradise. 
She forgot all her little troubles—forgot that she was 
alone, and a wanderer. There sat that beautiful 
child, with the little red sash tied daintily around 
her white frock, and crimson knots on each shoulder. 
That child and its mother were Flor’s little Red- 
Riding-Hood and the beautiful lady. It made her 
heart leap almost to her throat, when the supper 
was ended, and she stood shyly back, and yet near 
enough to receive one smile from the beautiful lady. 
It seemed to her that she had, somewhere in her life. 
in a sort of misty, far-reaching consciousness, such 
as we elder people often experience, loved and been 
loved by that woman. That her dark, soft eyes had 
bent towards her, filled with the tenderest light, 
such as only the caress of an innocent child calls 
forth. 

The old blipd fiddler did his best that night. 

“That fellow is a study,” one said to another. 
Two young men had left the ¢able-@’hote early. “I'd 
give a good deal if Wessing would put him in marble. 
He’s a pious old mendicant, you may bet.” 

“How in the world did the man with a head like 
that, come to such a pass? He plays remarkably 
well—and the girl is not bad looking.” 

This Florence heard, while her nimble little fingers 
plied the tambourine, and the bit bells kept up their 
sweet tintinnabulation. 

“She is a sort of protege of Mrs. Walters, isn’t 
she?” 

“I don’t know; the lady has been getting up a 
contribution for her,” said the second speaker. 

“ By the way, whv is this Mrs. Walters?” 

*O, a rich widow—and yet poor asachurch mouse. 
Her husband was Waliers, the great hemp contractor 
—worth his millions; but the old heathen tied up his 
money so in his will, that while the chiid is under 
age, the mother cannot actually do more than board 
and dress in the style to which she has been 
accustomed. Dun’t you see the cunning of the old 
fellow? No man would marry her under those con- 
ditions; so be keeps the money-hunters off. Bright 
thought in him.” 

At this moment the green doors were thrown back 
by the obscquious waiters, and the brilliant throng 
came out and began slowly ascending the great stair- 
case. Flor stood back, holding her breath, almost— 
her great dewy eyes, eager, yet half frightened, 
roving trom face to face, as if she were reading there 
the destinies of each. To her, the multitude seemed 
like so many princes and queens; she had heard 
often of these royal personages in Pop Court. Well 
that the child could not see, under that outward 
show, the folly, the pomp, pride and vain glory of 
that miniature world, The gambler, the debauchee, 
the killer of reputations, the frivolous-minded world- 
ling—all were there—the pure and the good were 
but the few among many. 

One of these was the ‘‘ beautiful lady,” who glided 
out like an angel, holding little ‘‘ Red-Riding-Hood ” 
by the hand. 

* Here is something for your old grandfather, my 
dear—and come here early Christmas morning.” 





She was gone, the child looking curiously back 
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over its scarlet shoulders, and slowly, slowly the 
two seemed to melt away in the long distance. 

“O gran’pap, there’s lots of money here!” cried 
the little girl, breathlessly. ‘ Have you got a whole 
pocket? O dear! I’m so afraid it will be stolen! 
Yes, that pocket és safe, and I shall watch you the 
whole way home; so don’t be a bit afraid,” she ran 
on, inserting a finger carefully through the gaping, 
dingy lining of the old man’s vest pocket, and cau- 
tiously depositing the bills. “O gran’pap, isn’t it 
nice and warm here? don’t you dread to go out into 
the cold, dark, sloppy street? Well, well, give them 
one more—there’s a few gentlemen in there, now, 
and people are crossing all the time. O, where do 
such a many people sleep?” 

It was an old aria, well worth hearing. In the 
middle of it the baize door opened, and two or three 
gentlemen sauntered out. Florence was looking the 
other way, but as she turned her glance she caught 
her breath, ceased her brilliant thrumming, and 
stood like one stupefied. Then-she dashed down the 
tambourine, which fell with a loud crash of all its 
metal bells. 





CHAPTER II. 
IN ROOM NO. 92. 


Down the hall she sped, after the two figures 
retreating so rapidly. One of them seemed almost to 
fly. Not so fast, however, but that all suddenly his 
arm was caught, and a dead weight hung thereon—a 
little gasping, sobbing breath made him shiver. 

“OQ Hubert!” the cry rang out, “I knew you—I 
knew you! Here I am, safe—I was never drowned, 
Hubert.” 

The slight, elegant-looking young man shook his 
arm angrily, but he could not shake her off—could 
not stop that wild, sobbing repetition of his name. 

“Ts the thing crazy?” laughed his companion. 

‘Heaven knows. Be off with you, girl. What 
are you hanging to me for? I don’t know you,” °* 

“‘O Hubert, because I am so dirty and ragged! I 
did try so hard to keep clean, but they were all so 
poor! We had no money, you know—no money; 
but they were good to me—and [had to play in the 
street, or I should have starved, youknow. Lam 
little Flor, and I’m nine years old now. I didn’t 
forget you—I’ve never forgot you. O do, do believe 
me—I am—I am little Flor—you must believe me, 
Hubert!” 

“Upon my word, a consummate little actress,” 
said Hubert’s friend, ‘‘or—there’s something in it.” 

“‘She’s crazy,” whispered the other, aside. “I'll 
give her some money—lI’ll soothe her. See here, 
child—my room is No. 92. I’m not going there now, 
but—here, John ”’—to a waiter—“ show this little one 
in 92. I'll be there in a few moments.” And lan- 
guidly moving off, he took his way to the office where 
he was to bid his friend adieu. 

‘* Well, well! that’s acurious circumstance,” said 
the latter. ‘“‘ How did the creature know your name?” 

“‘O, she has found out in some way. The old fel- 
low was an accomplice, probably; and he has taught 
her this. Not a bad-looking child, eh? Pah! so 
dirty, though. All these wandering brats are cun- 
ning. They have to be, I suppose, poor devils!” 

There was a strange expression in the young man’s 
cold blue eyes. Handsome eyes they were—large, 
liquid, and at times gentle and beautiful as the eyes 
of a dove; indeed, the whole face was singularly 
handsome, and though the man was over twenty, he 
did not look much older than a youth of eighteen. 
In figure, as I have said, he was slight and willowy, 
but there was a promise of more generous propor- 


Hubert Ivington—not a man with a cunning fice, 
square shoulders, from which his coat hung in wrin- 
kles, or broad, vulgar brows—but every whit the 
gentleman; one that you might suppose had never 
seen the inside of anything less pretentious than a 
four-story brick house; one that would cross over to 
save the soles of his shining shoes from a dirty puddle. 
Little Flor followed the waiter to room No. 92. The 
child’s heart was beating as it never had before, and 
her sensitive organism was strung up almost to rap- 
ture. She had found one she had been watching for, 
for three long years. He didn’t remember her yet— 
of course not; and she glanced with a look of shame, 
at her mean garments. O, if she could only have been 
neat and nice when he saw her—he who had seen her 
under such different circumstances. 

And to enter this beautfful room—this “one of the 
places where they all slept”—instinotively she 
pressed her hands hard against the sides of her dress, 
and wished she were anywhere else. The waiter 
left her, closing the door. Flor gazed eagerly about 
her. Dimly remembering former splendors, the 
great carved bedstead, the shining satin hangings, 
covered with foamy white lace, the large oval mirror, 
the richly-colored carpet, in which she would have 
been pleased to hide her nearly worn-out shoes, did 
not affect her as an unaccustomed sight, vagrant 
though she was; but still it seemed to her like a pic- 
tureinadream. She thought not once of the blind 
old man she had, deserted; her soul was cognizant 
only of one object—the man upon whose arm she had 
hung. 

“No wonder he didn’t know me,” she said to her- 
self. ‘But he will—he will! and O, he’ll be so glad! 
I know—he’ll take me with him, perhaps—yes, of 
course he will. And just as soon as he sees me in 
nice clothes, he’ll be glad 1 found him. Why, I’m 
ever so much taller,” she went on, gazing at herself 
in the glass, tearing the faded gaudiness from her 
neck, where she had slipped it off her head. ‘My 





hair was all curly then, and now it’s cut off. My 


tions. He was not a common-looking man, this John: 






cheeks were red, too—poor papa used to call me his 
little rosebud. Now wont the fulks in Pop Court be 
sorry they didn’t believe me!” she cried alond, her 
eyes shining likediamonds. ‘ Now what'll they say, 
to see his carriage drive up, and me stepping in, as 
grand as a princess, all in my new clothes? To be 
sure, he wasn’t my very own brother, but papa al- 
ways told me I must love him as well. O, what good 
times we use to have, before that awful day! And 
poor papa!” Her little bosom heaved with a convul- 
sive sob, She stood there for a moment, the picture 
of childish woe, not hearing the door open; but 
presently she turned. 

The young man had entered, and was leisurely 
taking off his coat. He seemed to avoid looking at 
her; he was silent; not a sound was heard save the 
creaking of his shoes. With the same immobility of 
countenance, he laid his coat upon an arm-chair, 
took down an elegant dressing-gown, deliberately 
arrayed himself in it, tied the two crimson cords 
together, fastidionsly arranged the great silken tas- 
sels side by side, placed his cap on gently, went to the 
closet, took from thence a pair of velvet slippers, 
inserted his feet within, and finally, after a long, 
fidgeting search, drew a slender cigar from a pretty 
little case that adorned the mantel-piece, as aowly 
lighted a match, and, seating himself with the ut- 
most deliberation, began to smoke, and as coolly to 
survey the child. 

The poor thing stood there, trembling in every 
limb. This was something so different from the 
pretty little visions she had been indulging in—this 
was something so very, very different! She turned 
red in the face, feeling the crimson mount to the very 
roots of her hair; her eyes fell; she seemed to be one 
enormous pulse, beating with an awful rapidity, and 
going to stop entirely, soon. 

And still that face opposite her stared and glared 
between the gray-white clouds of smoke. She wished 
herself anywhere but here. Pop Court was paradise 
to this. A sense of this man’s injustice towards her, 
though he had said nothing, burned hotly in her 
poor little bosom. She clenched her hands, She | 
wanted to pinch, to strike, to punish him in some 
way. Iam afraid that fora few moments she wished 
him in Pop Court, and somebody pommelling him. 

And still he smoked on—still those eyes, so large 
and perfectly-shaped, looked her through and 
through, as though in each iris were points of stee}. 
The child wanted to cry, to scream, to rum. Her lip 
quivered, the hot tears started and stoed trembling 
on her eyelids; she was wounded—it was deadly cruel 
to treat her so like a dumb, soulless animal. At last, 
he took the cigar from his lips. 

“Well,” he said, in low, clear, but catting tones, 
* you’re about over it nuw, I suppose.” 

She lifted her eyesa moment—they fell as suddenly, 
and tears fell too—tears hot from the fount of out- 
raged feeling. It was evident she did not know 
what to say—that she was entirely at his mercy now. 

** See, you little beggar, what did you mean, telling 
me that miserable story down stairs? H you had 
been a boy, I’d have shaken your life out of you. 
What did you mean, you brat?” 

‘“*O—Hubert—I—” And the tears came with al- 
most a scream. 

**None of that!” He leaned both hands on the 
table—his cigar was slow}y dying out, and the ashes 
were as dead as her hopes now. * “ None of that, you 
enrsed little impostor, or VI horsewhip you on the 
spot!” He pointed to a delicate riding-whip hanging 
from some article of furniture near, and the child 
cowered at his now tigeriwh-looking eyes, at the 
same time backing away from him almost imper- 
ceptibly. “And see here,’—he spoke agam—‘‘ if 
ever you crogs my path, if ever by word, look, or deed, 
you pretend to know me, if ever you dare shame me- 
again by any of your low-lived exhibitions for the 
purpose of getting money out of me, I'll shoot you, 
as sure as I live!” 

“But,” quivered the child’s lips. 

* None of your cursed impudenee, I tell you! How 
you learned that story I can’t tell, and I don’t care; 
but listen to me. You are some beggar’s brat, do 
you hear? Flor Ivington was drowned—deep, deep 
fathoms under the ocean. Do yeu take me for a 
fool? You and that old impostor are leagued to- 
gether, I suppose.- Look out, or I’ have you both 
in jail; do you hear? in jail. I could easily pat you 
there to-night—easily go out here and call a police- 
man; and he’d never listen to you, but carry you off 
instanter. I wont do that this time; 1’) let you go, 
though you’ve mortified me enough. But the next 
time, beware!” 

The child had been moving uneasily back, step by 
step. She had brought her hands together, the little 
fingers working over each other in a piteous way; 
but at the mention of the word jail, her whole frame 
seemed to collapse, and her white and frightened 
face took on another shade of fear. Her lips were 
pressed together unchildishly, and, as her tormentor 
lifted his graceful figure, she cried out im anguish, 
and turned to the dour. 

“Stop!” said the voice that in its forced and un- 
natural key would haunt her forever; and again she 
was powerless to move. 

“ You understand all I have been telling you?” he 
said, coming up and standing between her and the 
deor, 

‘No I don’t, and I wont! and I want to go!” cried 
the child, with hysterical vehemence, darting first 
on one side, then on the other, in her effurts to reach 
the door. 

“See here, my young lady, this wont do,” he sail, 
enforcing his declaration by a frown and a stamp cf 





the foot, as he stretched out one white hand and laid 
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it with a vice-like grasp upon her shrinking shoulder. 
“J repeat, you understand what I have said?” 

“ Yes sir,” said the child, sobbingly. 

“You are never to try that game again.” 

She shook her head, still cowering. 

« Or—remember—the jail! Now you can go.” 

“Of course she’s an impostor,” he said, angrily, 
when the room was emptied of her presence. And 
he walked to and fro impatiently, as though pursued 
by an invisible power. ‘Nothing easier than that 
for one of those emigrant children to do. They 
needed but a small memorial—the knowledge of her 
name, for instance—a trinket or so. She was with 
them a great deal—always a child of such tastes. 
Flor!” he exclaimed, growing more energetic, as he 
talked, ‘‘she to palm herself off for a thing of beauty 
like that! This, a scraggy, big-eyed girl, lean and 
lantern-jawed—that, a creature of fairy loveliness 
hard to be paralleled. Nonsense! I should have 
been an infernal fool if I had minded her. I might 
have given the thing some money, though.” 

He hurried to the door. Nobody there but a well- 
dressed waiting-maid, receiving some orders from 
beautiful Mrs. Walters, whose room was next door. 

+ Be sure and let her in when she comes on Christ- 
mas,” he heard the latter say. 

Nobody there, in all the brilliantly-lighted hall; 
the nuisance had gone. It was not at all likely he 
would ever meet with it again. So he went back to 
his cigar and his luxurious quiet. 








CHAPTER III. 
“JUST AS HAPPY.” 


Tx child had no name for that fashionable disas- 
ter that happens to so many more favorably situated 
—a broken heart. But nevertheless, she knew that 
a dull, smothered pain seemed to tear at her vitals 
in that region, and her poor little life had grown 
suddenly as black and dreary as Egyptian darkness. 
There are no words in the language with which to 
depict the peculiar suffering of such a child. No 
faith to console, no wisdom to correct—nothing but 
the ruin of all its beautiful hopes lying at its feet; its 
little spirit wounded almost unto death; its weak 
and ill-nourished body trembling as one in the last 
mortal pangs of dissolution; everything black, blank 
—lost. 

Her case was yet more wretched. She had no 
mother to go to in her miserable home; no miserable 
mother, even, who, amidst the fumes of the poison- 
ous liquors she has been imbibing, still has some- 
thing of the mother’s love for her wretched child, 
anda shoulder on which, maudlin though she may 
be, she can let the little face fall and sob its piteous 
grief out in her ear. 

Flor’s first emotion as she crossed that threshold, 
was hate of the deadliest kind. She could have seen 
him struck down just then, with a savage joy. She 
was only a human child, accustomed to the exhibi- 
tion of the lowest passions in men and women, though 

“her intimacy with the old blind fiddler had saved her 
from losing faith in her kind. She lifted her hand 
and shook it atthe door with all the indignant vehe- 
mence she could command. 

“T hate you! I hate you! I hate you, you wicked 
man!” was all she cried, in a voice suppressed and 
changed, under her clenched teeth. ‘I’ll never 
speak of it again; I'll never tell anybody of it again. 
They may ask me and ask me—I’ll die first!” she 
kept on, under her breath, as she went slowly down 
the stairs. ‘I expect everybody has laughed at me; 
I know they all have in Pop Court; but I'll never 
speak of it again, so help me—God!” 


She started at this; started, flushed, and stood still, | 


frightened at herself. What had she suid? Was it 

“a vow that to break would peril her soul? Yes, she 
believed that. Reverence was one of her redeeming 
qualities. It was so prominent that, but for counter- 
balancing traits, it would have made,of her nothing 
but an abject slave, a superstitious puppet. She had 
retained the memory of her early teaching, terrible 
fis the ordeal of the past three years had been. 

“There!”? she exclaimed, “now I’m bound. Now 
I daren’t, if they tore me in pieces. Well, it’s just as 
well; it couldn’t do meany good. My beautiful lady 
wouldn’t believe me, perhaps, any more than the 
rest of them. They say I’m proud and take on airs, 
in Pop Court, only because f told them the truth, and 
call me the ragged princess.” She stopped to gulp 
down a great lump that. seemed to come up obsti- 
nately in her throat, then hurried faster. ‘And 
there’s poor old gran’pap, I’d forgotten him. O dear, 
dear, I do wish L was dead with papa! There’s no 
harm of my saying it to myself. There aint any use 
to live, as I see.” 

She went quietly across the great hall, quickened 
her pace at a harsh “ be off with you, baggage,” from 
one of the servants, hastened to the green baize door. 
Nobody was there. Her heart beat with terror? Had 
she left this good old mun:to be ejeeted from the 
place, turned into the damp, wet streets, with money 
in his pocket, and no one to protect him? A dark 
and woeful evening it was, crowded with unkindness, 
and neglect, and cruelty; but her treatment of her 
good old friend seemed to her the worst thing of all. 
She flew to the entrance, sprang down the steps, 
turned into the arch, and there, with a cry of delight, 
saw her friend and protector, standing patiently in 
his old place, the woolen bag hanging from his neck, 
her tambourine in one hand, the other thin and bony 
fingers held hard against the little treasure under 
his ragged vest.” 

“O gran’pap!” cried the child, and leaned her 





head against him, crying in an agony of grief and 


: * as if her heart would break. 
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“‘ Why child, child!” He patted her on the shoul- 
der. ‘“ What’s the matter, and where's ye been?” 

“QO gran’pap—néver mind.” She raised her hand 
and wiped her streaming eyes with the little faded 
handkerchief. ‘I’ve—I’ve--only been to see some- 
body, you know—that is, I thought I’d seen him be- 
fore, but I was—l might have been mistaken. No 
matter; don’t let’s talk of it. We'll go home and 
make a good fire—O, you must beso cold! But it 
doesn’t rain; we wont get wet. We’ll—we’ll go 
home—and—be happy—wont we, gran’pap?” 

““Eh? why shouldn’t we, child? There’s a reason 
—I see it in your voice; what’s gone and happened, 
eh?” : 

“Never mind, gran’pap; we’ll go home to Pop 
Court, and nobody shan’t trouble us. Here’s my 
hand. And we’ll stay all our days in Pop Court, 
wont we? Where I'll be the ragged ‘princess,’ 
whether my fortune comes or not. It’s a good place 
—that is, when we have a fire, you know. And this 
money in your pocket—O, we shall be happy.” 

* The voice, the voice!”” mumbled the old man. 

“And you shall teach me how to play the fiddle 
beautifully, gran’pap, and by-and-by we’ll get an- 
other, and you and I go playing. You see we shall 
make money; but we’ll always stay in Pop Court,” 
she added, hastily, ‘‘ youandI. And I hope we shall 
live a great many years, to make each other happy, 
and then—and then—die together!” she cried, with 
a hysterical effort to keep her voice even; but it 
broke down, and the old man muttered: 

* Ah, the poor child! the poor child!” 

“No, no, you mustn’t say that, or I shall be very 
angry,” cried Flor, quite calm again. ‘I’m nota 
poor child. Didn’t I have some money given to me? 
and didn’t my beautiful lady tell me to call on Christ- 
mas? and maybe she’ll give us a chicken. If she 
don’t, we can buy one—just for once—and Mitty 
Morgan will cook it for us in her great stove. Pooh! 
I’m just as happy!” And the poor child dashed at a 
new instalment of tears, with a savage purpose that 
left her eyes red with the blow. 





CHAPTER IV. 
FLOR AT HOME. 


Pop Court, or Poplar Court, ran from a by-street 
at the lower end of the city. The by-street was one 
of the minor passages leading from the wharves, and. 
night and day a never-ceasing thunder rumbled in 
the vicinity, and a never-ending stream of drays, 
presided over by swarthy men in blouses, toiled 
along its uneven stones, loaded with enormous boxes, 
and bales, and cordage, and whatever the great ships 
brought from over the sea. The pinched white faces 
that looked out of the numberless muddy windows, 
rejoicing in here and there a whole pane of glass, 
regaled their hungry vision with great loads of 
oranges, or cords of ham, or bundles of foreign fruit 
now and then; and it really seemed to be a satisfac- 
tion to the poor souls, who seldom possessed a frag- 
ment of all the luxuries they saw. In this vicinity 
lived itinerant musicians and travelling pedlers; 
here and there a Jew’s assortment of old clothes, 
displayed in narrow windows, gave conclusive evi- 
dence that Israel’s children had not forgotten their 
ancient trade of barter. Tipsy-looking grocery shops 
inhabited the corners, under whose beetling brows 
passed shabby men, entering with something of 
manliness, coming out with sheepish faces and red 
eyes, that looked furtively about, fearful of some 
shrewish wife who might be lurking there, ready to 
pounce upon them. 

The inhabitants of Pop Court were still lower in 
the social scale, and the narrow, grim houses, crowd- 
ing each close upon the other, were rich in rags 
floating from windows and strung across lines, from 
shutter to shutter, flapping and writhing and flutter- 
ing in the cold December wind; rattling with a 
ghastly sound where they were frozen quite stiff, 
suggesting the odd idea of a lot of inanimate bodies, 
that had been rescued trom watery graves, and hung 
out to dry. 

The presence of a moon, struggling through wide 
rifts of clouds, enabled little Flor to steer clear of the 
drifting humanity, and the broken steps and hidden 
gutters in the way. It shone apon her quaint little 
tigure and the tall, spare frame of the old fiddler, as 
they took the middle of the passage and moved on- 
ward to the mouldy old tgnement that ended the 
court, by stretching its crumbling ribs from side to 
side, and seeming to uphold all the other houses by 
its faded assumption of dignity. Presentiy they had 
opened the crazy door and propitiated the tottering 
wooden steps by the most careful movements, Flor 
going ahead, and the old man following. Up two 
flights of worm-eaten stairs, then into a large room 
that smelt of damp. 

“Tll have a light in a minute, gran’pap; there, 
sit down. I know just where to put my hand on 
everything.” And with this little assumption of 
womanly forethought, she struck the match, coughed 
a little as the brimstone ignited, and soon the tallow 
candle revealed the tidy wretchedness of the apart- 
ment, 

Flor was down on her knees, next, puffing at the 
open stove door, tor she had laid all thfe sticks ready 
to be set blazing. 

“Tm hungry, aint you, gran*pap? There’s bread 
in the house, and now you're safe, I’m going out to 
get some butter. Come, let’s count the money. Not 
many pennies and little bits to-day, on account of the 
rain; but that nice roll! You’re sure you’ve got it? 
O yes, there it is!” she cried, as the old man produced 








the bills. And she drew a chair gravely up to the 





shaky table, then sat down, leaned her head heavily 
upon her hand, and forgot everything for a moment, 
wrapped in her own gloomy thoughts. 

“Well, deary, how much?” 

The voice of the old man recalled her to conscious- 
ness. She caught at the bills nervously, and pulled 
them apart. 

“Five, six, seven—why gran’pap, we’re rich, we 
surely are rich. Seven, and I haven’t done yet,” she 
exclaimed. 

The old man leaned over, fixing his sightless eyes 
where he supposed the money to be. 

“ Fight, nine, ten, eleven—why, twelve dollars!” 
cried the child, breathlessly. And pushing them 
from her, she sat herself back in the chair, scarcely 
believing the evidence of her senses. 

* Twelve dollars, eh! and Christmas on Monday,” 
ejaculated the old man. 

“Was you thinking of a pudding, gran’pap? such 
as you used to have in the old country? You shall 
have it. Mitty Morgan’s to have one, if she can find 
some one to go halves; for the whole would cost al- 
most a dollar. And we’ll buy a chicken—yes, we 
will—a little one; it will be splendid! A pudding, a 
chicken, and I to help in the cooking; for Mitty isn’t 
exactly to be trusted, though she is a good cook. 
What a pity she will drink!’ 

“T was thinking, little one, that you must buy 
shoes.” 

“O,no matter for me,” cried the girl, tying over 
her head the much-enduring handkerchief. “TI 
don’t care if I never have shoes; what’s the use? I 
mean, gran’pap, what’s the use of anything if—if 
you’re so poor that a little like that wont buy half 
you want. Now I’m going. Just come and turn 
the button; there’s hard characters in this house, 
Mitty Morgan says.” 

The old man fumbled for the rest of the money, 
rolled it up in a little wad, and had just placed it 
snugly in its former resting-place, when there came 
a rap at the door. 

“ Well, I’m blessed!” cried a thick voice, asa small 
figure whisked in, pulling an uncommonly large hat 
from an uncommonly small head, ‘‘ I say I’m blessed 
if this don’t look comfortable. Well, how are you to- 
night, grandpap?” 

The new-comer smelt of gin, and the knees of his 
trousers shone like satin, while the wrinkles in his 
upper garment looked very old indeed. A sort of 
animated whiskey-bottle he was, after a grotesque 
Dutch pattern, and his voice gurgled very much like 
that liquid when it is poured out—the words running 
into one another. 

“I’m well enough,” was the reply of the old fiddler, 
who did not fancy his visitor. 

“Well and comfortable, 1 should say so, well and 
comfortable. Well, she is a treasure of a housekeeper, 
I should say so. What a very nice thing to have 
some one to care for you, eh? a fire on the hearth, a 
singing kettle, and all that sort o’ thing, eh?” 

“ She’s a good little girl,” echoed the old man. 

“ Good’s a beggar to it; she’s a angel chopt down, 
as it were, right into one’s mouth, and you’re lucky, 
grandpap. I’m afraid you aint thankful,” he added, 
transforming himself into a jug by planting his right 
hand on his hip. 

“What do you want?” asked the old man, 
curtly. 

“O, what do I want? yes, you wish to know what 
I want. Well, business is what I want,ofcourse, I 
never comes but I comes on business, doI? There’s 
a lady—first quality—of my acquaintance that gives 
a Christmas party to her little girl. She speaks in 
the hearing of my cousin (genteel help) and wonders 
where she will get a fiddler for the dance, which 
comes off early, and, being old-fashioned, doesn’t 
want a band, nor yet two instraments. So Jemima 
comes to me, and I says to Jemima, ‘Consider old 
grandpap down in Pop Court as good as engaged. 
He'll do it, I know, and glad to turn a honest penny.’ 
How do you like it, grandpap?”’ 

“Well, I—like it,” said the old man, slowly, 
“though I don’t get the first price, if the money 
goes through your hands.” 

“ Now that aint grateful—I say it as a friend—that 
aint grateful, old man. Don’t I take the pains to 
mention it, and go out of my way to do it, and know- 
ing fiddling Jimmy, too, who gets first-rate prices? 
But no, says I to myself, ‘Grandpap’s slim and gen- 
teel-like, and his little lady’ll fix him up scrumtious, 
an’ he’s blind, and—’ ” 

“ And so you take advantage of him,” said the old 
man, bluntly. ‘ ; 

“Now I'll be hanged!” cried the bottle, in a blus- 
ter. “I'll be hanged, if I ever see sich achap. I'll 
go after the other one. I will—” 

‘* And send a drunken wan,” said grandpap; “ for 
you know he aint never to be depended on. That 
would be fine. Well, I’m willin’.” 

“Suppose we go halves?” queried the other, who 
had risen, and steod hat in hand. 

“If that’s the best you’ll do—yes.” ‘ 

“All right, then. In course the little gal’ll go 
with you, you bein’ blind, and it’ll be good as a play 
to her to see the fun—deyelop her faculties like.” 

“Yes, yes, she’ll go,” said the fiddler. 

“Well, good-night, and bless you, bless you!” said 
the man, whose speech grew thicker every moment. 
“Vll send the number and the lady’s name. Wish 
you merry Christmas.” And away he went, zigzag- 
ing down the stairs. 

“O gran’pap!” cried Flor, rushing in a moment 
after, her hands full of little paper parcels, “ don’t I 
wish we were rich, and had our own stairs? It must 
be such a comfort not to meet people who are tipsy, 
going down!” 





John was a man who did not know he had nerves. 
He liked the place because it was capable of great 
improvements. Its situation just suited him—far 
enough from the road to ensure quiet, near enough 
to show with imposing distinctness. He got it ata 
bargain, too, cash down—serpentine walks, statuary, 
green-houses and all. It mattered but little to him 
that the place was said to be unlucky; indeed, it de- 
rived an additional charm in bis eyes from that fact. 
The man who had built it quarrelled with his wife. 
He was overheard by the neighbors: swearing at her, 
about the disposition of certain improvements; he 
was seen sometimes, when the window shades were 
up, to thrash about the room as if anxious to find 
somebody to take up cudgels against; and when 
madam was found dead in her bed, one morning, 
although there was no existing proof that evil had 
been done, the people of Berylton considered that 
she had been foully dealt by, and only expressed their 
wonder that it didn’t hapnen before, when, one 
morning some years after, the old man was cut down 
from a beam in his stable, ‘‘ dead as a door-post.” 

From that time, all the inhabitants considered the 
house doomed, and whoever moved in soon moved 
out in disgust, having either seen something, or 
heard something, nobody quite understood what. 

John had listened gravely when these things were 
commented upon, and smiled, as the widow in the 
house adjoining answered his questions with sincere 
faith in the genuineness of the sights, sounds, or 
whatever they were, a8 she Landed him the keys 
every now and then. 

John always looked at a younger face, when he 
smiled—the face of a really beautiful girl of seven- 
teen, the widow’s only daughter. 

“He seems to take a mighty fancy to you, any- 
way,” said the widow, one day when they had been 
talking of him. 

“Ym sure I hope not; I should not feel at all 
flattered.” 

Her mother looked up amazed. 

“Why Angy, he’s handsome, he’s remarkably 
handsome.” 

* So everybody says—and so, indeed, he is, to those 
who like that sort of good lcoks; but there’s some- 
thing under it all, something hard and revengetul— 
at least, so it seems to me.” ) 

“Why daughter,” exclaimed the mild widow, 
you can’t mean it?” 

** Indeed I do.” 

“Then how differently folks see! I thought he 
looked like a man almost too kind and indulgent; I 
thought him singularly beautiful. Well, well, there’s 
no accounting for diversities of opinion. Your poor 
father used to say that I was a very poor judge of 
character. Perhaps you take after him, for I must 
say he read men as easily as one ready a book. How 
nicely he is fixing up! You can’t deny that he has 
great taste.” 

Angy joined her mother at the window that over- 
looked that part of the estate which was under 
repairs. Nearly # score of workmen were busy at 
various points, some cleaning the walks, others trim- 
ming trees, others working upon the house-front 
itself. 

As Angy stood there, intent on the scene, a very 
handsome man rode by on horseback, touching his 
cap pointedly as he bowed to the two. Angy blushed 
and drew back. 

“He seems determined to keep up the acquain- 
tance,” said the widow, smiling in a pleased way. 
* Well, [don’t know why he shouldn’t. We’re his 
nearest neighbors, and your father held a high posi- 
tion in the legal world. There was not his equal, I 
believe; but his heart was so good, poor dear! that 
he couldn’t keep money. W<%, well, I hope the poor 
man may never repent of his bargain.” 

“Tt seems everybody has who has ever had any- 
thing to do with the gloomy old house. I wouldn’t 
live in it, if they gave it to me,” said the bright-faced 
girl, going back to her seat at an opposite window, 
overlooking her own little flower garden. 

“I wouldn’t live in it, if the; gave it tome.” How 
often, in the years that were to come, would she 
think of these lightly-spoken words, and feel herself 
powerless to control the fate that seemed even now 
dawning upon her! Light, eareless, happy-hearted, 
she only saw the future through the sunbeams of her 


’ 


-|own girlish fancy, which was not quite free from 


‘** Love’s young dream,” childish as she was. 

* At last!’ said John Ivington, exultingly, stand- 
ing on the threshold of his elegant drawing-room, 
surveying its decorations with a pleased though 
critical interest. “I coukin’t have bought such a 
property as this with twice the money, in any other 
place in the country. Haunted! nonsense. Vl 
make it haunted by everything bright and beautiful. 
I’! haunt it with seme of Wessing’s statuary. The 
group of Faith, Hope and Charity shall stand there. 
Hum—lI’ll make it a present to my wife.” And he 
smiled in a quiet, pleased way. ‘To my wife; yes, 
she shall be my wife; her destiny is fixed. Strange 
that when I went to that old witch in Breslau, she 
should show me that face; but sbe did, upon my soul, 
she did! They say there’s a young fellow comes 
here, pupil of her father, I know; poor as a church 
mouse, dark and slightly saturnine in face, enough 
to give him a‘ pleasantly devilish expression,’ as my 
friend Hummel says, sometimes—just the man to 


CHAPTFR. V. 
HAUNTED. 

Jonn HvuBERT IVINGTON had bought a house. 
A handsome house in the suburbs had long been to 
let, and the owner, despairing of getting interest on 
his property that way, had determined to sell. 
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interest a pretty girl, 
young lady is spoken for.”’ 

He then threw himself down upon a couch covered 
with velvet, settled his head comfortably upon the 
carved wood-work, and began to form his plans. 
Opposite him loomed up the great mirror, a fixture 
in the walls that he allowed to remain, while the 
artisans worked delicately around it, In this could 
be seen the long bright perspective of the handsome 
apartment, velvets, laces, silks, and luxurious up- 
holstery. The tlowers in the carpet, the frescoes on 
the ceiling, the fine pictures, the elaborate workman- 
ship of the imported mantel-piece, the costly orna- 
ments above it, the huge silver-branched candelabras, 
all were reflected with an artistic minuteness that 
allowed no tint or shade to escape. 


“A pretty girl, a beautiful girl, and by Jove, I love 
her! LI love her,and I will have her! Did not the 
fates decide it, at Breslau?” : 

He was gazing languidly at the mirror, when sud- 
denly he saw a man enter, from the further side of 
the apartment—still in the mirror—and come slowly 
towards him. He would have turned but that he 
kuew in that part of the room was neither door nor 
window. Bosides, that figure was familiar to him, 
horribly familiar. It was that of a man small and 
spare of stature, of a remarkably benevolent expres- 
sion, though at that moment the face wore a look of 
mingled regret and sternness. Small as it was, and 
at first it seemed a mere puppet, the features were 
distinctly marked, and the gray hairs upon the white, 
benevolent forehead trembled te the little breeze that 
seemed stirring. 

John Ivington gased like one fascinated or en- 
tranced. He was not conscious of being frightened, 
though a slight chill made him shiver. He felt more 
like a map under some spell of curiosity and awe. 
Then the house was haunted, and yonder was a 
ghostly mirror. 

The thin old man seemed to advance half way to 
the centre of the room; there he stood still, and, 
throwing one arm forward, pointed towards a small, 
misty cloud that could be seen now upon the mirror, 
as ifsome one had breathed upon it. Slowly evolv- 
ing, one by one, came the outlines of a ship, more 
rapidly a tempest gathered. The surface of the glass 
seemed one vast ocean, broken with huge waves that 
reared their monstrous crests, and dashed against 
the doomed vessel. Evidently the storm was at its 
height. Crowds of frightened wretches appeared in 
groups about the decks—sailors sprang frantically 
from point to point, in obedience to hoarse orders, 
that, with the horrid shrieks of the blast, and the 
cries and prayers of the death-struck, made a hideous 
pandemonium of sound. Suddenly the ship parted, 
Those who could swim battled bravely for life. Boats 
and pieces of spar, filled with clinging men, and 
women, and children, could be seen in all directions. 
One immense body of wood held but two, an aged 
man and a little child. 

“We might save the child,’’/eried an old salt, as 
they rode between huge billows, *‘ but not the other, 
Does she belong to anybody here?” 

“* Madness to attempt it,” muttered a young man 
who sat, white as death, in the stern. And even in 
that awful time, he thought of the vast tortune that 
was his, if that little child sank under the boiling 
surf, He forgot his sacred trust, forgot his manhood, 
and did not cry: 

“Save the little one; 1 am her protector. The 
debt of gratitude I owe the old man her father, cav- 
not be repaid.” He held his peace, like one of old, 
and sufiered the timid and the selfish to huve their 
way. 

“It’s one of the emigrants,” said another; “1 
cemember seeing him in the steerage—the vld fiddler. 
Ha, they are under, now!” 

“‘ Bear away!” cried the pilot; “ there’s no time to 
lose!” And the young man turned his head with 
his wicked thought, perhaps even daring to excuse 
himself. 

He lived it all over, and grew deadly sick and chill, 
sitting there betore the haunting mirror. At last, he 
ventured to luok round. It was no illusion; there 
stood the venerable, gentlemanly figure, and though 
through it could be seen the rich furniture and the 
opposite wall, still (here it was, an accusing presence. 

“* What am I here fur?” 

John Ivington had not spoken. 

“T am here to remind you of the past, to tell you 
that you have perjured your soul, but that there is 
forgiveness fur you if you will be just. L was with 
you when my helpless little child asked for justice at 
your hands and found no mercy in a villain’s heart. 
This splendor, the money that you lavish upon it, 
rightly belongs to her. I trusted you; too blindly L 
followed my own impulses. 1 believed you as honest 
a8 myself.” Did I not take you from the slums of 
vicious poverty and make you as my own? Yes, as 
my sou I educated you, gave you access to the best 
society, bestowed my contidence upon you—and how 
have you requited me for all? I tell you, man, I 
will haunt you to death! In all your pleasures, I 
will be beside you; in the silent night you shal! see 
me, and in the glare of midday. They call this house, 
that you have bought with my money, haunted. 

Every place to which you direct your footsteps shall 
be haunted, every pleasure you enjoy I will poison. 
I will stand beside your bridal, I will make desolate 
your household; 1 will trouble you while living, and 
dying, you shall not escape me, unless you make full 
restitution. My little innocent child you have sub- 
jected to all the galling restrictions of poverty. You 
have thrown her amidst the pollutions of a vicious 
neighborhood at nearly the age at which I rescued 
you. You have tortured a little heart that loved you 
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interest a pretty girl, But he comes in vain; the | 
young lady is spoken for.”’ 

He then threw himself down upon a couch covered 
with velvet, settled his head comfortably upon the 
carved wood-work, and began to form his plans. 
Opposite him loomed up the great mirror, a fixture 
in the wails that he allowed to remain, while the 
artisans worked delicately around it, In this could 
be seen the long bright perspective of the handsome 
apartment, velvets, laces, silks, and luxurious up- 
holstery. The flowers in the carpet, the frescoes on 
the ceiling, the fine pictures, the elaborate workman- 
ship of the imported mantel-piece, the costly orna- 
ments above it, the huge silver-branched candelabras, 
all were reflected with an artistic minuteness that 
allowed no tint or shade to escape. 


“A pretty girl, a beautiful girl, and by Jove, I love 
her! I love her,and I will have her! Did not the 
fates decide it, at Breslau?” . 

He was gazing languidly at the mirror, when sud- 
denly he saw a man enter, from the further side of 
the apartment—still in the mirror—and come slowly 
towards him. He would have turned but that he 
kuew in that part of the room was neither door nor 
window. Besides, that figure was familiar to him, 
horribly familiar. It was that of a man small and 
spare of stature, of a remarkably benevolent expres- 
sion, though at that moment the face wore a look of 
mingled regret and sternness. Small as it was, and 
at first it seemed a mere puppet, the features were 
distinctly marked, and the gray hairs upon the white, 
benevolent forehead trembled te the little breeze that 
seemed stirring. 

John Ivington gazed like one fascinated or en- 
tranced. He was not conscious of being frightened, 
though a slight chill made him shiver. He felt more 
like a map under some spell of curiosity and awe. 
Then the house was haunted, and yonder was a 
ghostly mirror. 

The thin old man seemed to advance half way to 
the centre of the room; there he stood still, and, 
throwing one arm forward, pointed towards a small, 
misty cloud that could be seen now upon the mirror, 
as if some one had breathed upon it. Slowly evolv- 
ing, one by one, came the outlines of a ship, more 
rapidly a tempest gathered. The surface of the glass 
seemed one vast ocean, broken with huge waves that 
reared their monstrous crests, and dashed against 
the doomed vessel. Evidently the storm was at its 
height. Crowds of frightened wretches appeared in 
groups about the decks—sailors sprang frantically 
from point to point, in obedience to hoarse orders, 
that, with the horrid shrieks of the blast, and the 
cries and prayers of the death-struck, made a hideous 
pandemonium of sound. Suddenly the ship parted, 
Those who could swim battled bravely for life. Boats 
and pieces of spar, filled with clinging men, and 
women, and children, could be seen in all directions. 
One immense body of wood held but two, an aged 
man and a little child. 

“We might save the child,’’ cried an old salt, as 
they rode between huge billows, “‘ but not the other. 
Does she belong to anybody here?” 

“ Madness to attempt it,” muttered a young man 
who sat, white as death, in the stern. And even in 
that awful time, he thought of the vast fortune that 
was his, if that little child sank under the boiling 
surf. He forgot his sacred trust, forgot his manhood, 
and did not cry: 

“Save the little one; 1 am her protector. The 
debt of gratitude I owe the old man her father, can- 
not be repaid.” He held his peace, like one of old, 
and suffered the timid and the selfish to have their 
way. 

“It’s one of the emigrants,” said another; “I 
remember seeing him in the steerage—the old fiddler. 
Ha, they are under, now!’”’ 

“ Bear away!” cried the pilot; ‘‘ there’s no time to 
lose!” And the young man turned his head with 
his wicked thought, perhaps even daring te excuse 
himself. 

He lived it all over, and grew deadly sick and chill, 
sitting there betore the haunting mirror. At last, he 
ventured to luok round. It was no illusion; there 
stood the venerable, gentlemanly figure, and though 
through it could be seen the rich furniture and the 
opposite wall, still {here it was, an accusing presence. 

‘What am 1 here fur?” 

John Ivington had not spoken. 

“T am here to remind you of the past, to tell you 
that you have perjured your soul, but that there is 
forgiveness fur you if you will be just. IL was with 
you when my helpless little child asked for justice at 
your hands and found no mercy in a villain’s heart. 
This splendor, the money that you lavish upon it, 
rightly belongs to her. I trusted you; too blindly L 
followed my own impulses. I believed you as honest 
as myself.. Did I not take you from the slums of 
vicious poverty and make you as my own? Yes, as 
my son I educated you, gave you access to the best 
society, bestowed my contidence upon you—and how 
have you requited me fur all? I tell you, man, I 
will haunt you to death! In all your pleasures, I 
will be beside you; in the silent night you shall see 
me, and in the glare of midday. They call this house, 
that you have bought with my money, haunted. 
Every place to which you direct your footsteps shall 
be haunted, every pleasure you enjoy I will poison. 
I will stand beside your bridal, I will make desolate 
your household; I will trouble you while living, and 
dying, you shall not escape me, unless you make full 
restitution. My little innocent child you have sub- 
jected to all the galling restrictions of poverty. You 
have thrown her amidst the pollutions of a vicious 
neighborhood at nearly the age at which I rescued 
you. You have tortured a little heart that loved you 














singly and purely, you bave taught it to hate and al- 
most to loathe your kind. Go and find that child, 
take her home, educate, clothe and feed her, | ask 
nothing more. You ‘may keep her forever depend- 
ent upon your bounty. Hide the secret of her birth, 
if you will, but, four the sake of God and your own 
honor, don’t leave her among those terrible influ- 
ences, where her soul and her purity are in danger! 
If you fail to do this, I tell you I will haunt this old 
house as it was never haunted before. Wife and 
children you may have, but misery shall follow in 
their footsteps and in yours. You shall not feel 
yourself alone in your most secret hours, but in the 
presence of an accusing spirit. With a hand of ice I 
will chill your blood, with a breath of fire I will in- 
flame your soul, till between the two tortures, you go 
mad. In my life, I was quiet and retiring; but my 
will was iron, and my purpose relentless, though, 
thank God! both were turned in the direction of 
good. But I swear to you I will not let the darling 
of my old age, the one pledge of my only, early love, 
suffer through you. And the oath is registered in 
the high courts of heaven,” 

John Ivington arose, guilty, but not repentant. 
The thing—what was it but a shadow, after all? 
No one could see it but himself—no other person in 
the world would or could be cognizant of its presence. 
Should he, after three years of elegant ease, burden 
himself with this child? The matter was not to be 
thought of, not for a moment. The child came up 
before him as she looked that night—meagre, thin, 
ragged and dirty. He sickened at the recollection; 
his fastidious taste revolted. Besides, he chose to 
consider her an impostor. She was seen to go down— 
the waves had closed over her, and this old man and 
vagrant wished to make money out of their knowl- 
edge. Besides, if he took the girl—if, indeed, she was 
rightfully the heiress of all this wealth, would not 
common gratitude exact a support for the blind old 
tiddier? The girl would not leave him, if he had 
been her benetactor. Indeed, the whole thing in- 
volved so much thought, expense and trouble, that 
much the best way was to wash his hands of it, en- 
tirely, and let the shadow do its worst. It was, after 
all, only a shadow. " 

He started to walk down the parlor—a thin hand 
touched his shoulder, and through broadcloth and 
lining, it fell cold, cold as an icy clod, and sent him 
thrilling and shivering backward. In vain he strove 
to shake it off; like a grip of iron it remained, rooting 
him to the floor. Every pore of his body exuded 
moisture, and every drop of sweat felt like a ball of 
ice. In utter agony, he opened his lips to say, “I 
will,’ when he started to his feet, and with a look of 
alarm, gazed down the apartment and—came to his 
senses, seeing one of the workmen regarding him 
curiously. 

“1—I was, fast asleep, eh?” 

“Yes sir. Excuse me for the liberty, but I wished 
to consult you previous’ to going, and shook you by 
the shoulder—I’m afraid, rather roughly.” * 

O no, no—quite right. I’m very glad you did. It 
waked me from a troublesome dream. You were 
quite right. Haunted—ha, ha! by nightmares. Yes, 
mares that ride in the daytime, sometimes. I imag- 
ine that every house is haunted in the same way, eh?” 

“J dare to say,” returned the carpenter, seeing 
that this confidence warranted freedom. ‘I’ve often 
said I wished they’d give me the house, rent free, to 
live in; I’d not be afraid of all the ghosts they could 
raise. It was a pokerish place, though, when we 
began the repairs—so many odd nooks and corners. 
I wonder who had the planning of it?” 

* By Jove, though,” said the same man, a few 
moments afterwards (that is, he used a rougher 
word than I feel at liberty to transcribe), ‘‘ you never 
saw # scareder man than he was when he fust opened 
his eyes. I wonder what the chap had been dream- 
ing? His under jaw looked fallen, like the jaw of 
a dead man, and for a minute, I was frightened.” 


{COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBEBRS.] 








WILLIAM IV. AND THE ROYAL SPEECH. 

It is now thirty-six years that the opening day of 
the session of Parliament took place early in Feb- 
ruary, within a day of the opening this year. There 
was this difterence, that in 1836 the day was so 
gloomy that it was with the greatest difficulty King 
William IV. could read the royal speech. Most pa- 
tiently did he struggle with the task; often hesita- 
ting, sometimes mistaking, and at other times cor- 
recting himself. On one occasion, the sailor king 
stuck altogether; and after two or three ineffectual 
efforts to make out the word, he was obliged to give 
it up; when, turning to Lord Melbourne, who stood 
on his right hand, and looking him most significantly 
in the face, he said, in a tone sufficiently loud to be 
audible in all parts of the house, “ Eh! what is it?” 
Lord Melbourne having whispered the obstructing 
word, the king proceeded to toil through the speech: 
but by the time he got to about the middle, the 
librarian brought him two wax lights, on which he 
suddenly paused; then raising his head, and looking 
at the lords and commons, he addressed them on the 
spur of the moment, in a perfectly distinct voice, and 
without the least embarrassment, or the mistake of 
a single word, in these terms:—‘‘ My lords and gen- 
tlemen, I have hitherto not been able, from want of 
light, to read this speech in the way its importance 
deserves; but as lights are now brought me, I will 
read it again from the commencement, and in a way 
which, I trust, will command your attention.” The 
king then again, though evidently fatigued by the 
difficulty of reading in the first instance, began and 
read it through in a manner creditable to any pro- 





fessor of elocution. 
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AMONG THE ALLIGATORS. 





BY Q. F. 


I WAS once acquainted with a naturalist of some 
distinction, who in the course of his struggles for 
knowledge had met with some strange adventures, 
and, among others, related to me the following, 
which L will endeavor to give, in as nearly as I can 
remember, the style in which he related it. He said: 
“ While I was studying natural history and anat- 
omy, about thirty years ago, I was often desirous, for 
my own amusement as well as for the purpose of ob- 
taining certain specimens for a museum with which 
I was connected, to explore the great marshes of some 
of our South-eastern States. I accordingly made ar- 
rangements with two friends, early one summer, to 
take a p ge down to Jack ville, Florida. Havy- 
ing arrived there, we hired a guide, and obtained 
two light canoes, in which we embarked ourselves 
and our apparatus for collecting and preserving 
specimens of the flora and fauna of the region. 

“« By dint of paddling hard, and with a lift from a 
h which ch d to be going up, we after 
some .days reached Lake George, situated in the 
midst of marshes, and the quiet abude of innumerable 
species of fish, flesh and fowl, and hosts of alligators, 
whose hideous roars troubled us considerably at 
night, before we got used to them. 

‘“* The banks of the river varied greatly, sometimes 
consisting of moderately high bluffs crowned with 
orange groves, live-oaks, magnolias and palms, some- 
times spreading out into vast cypress swamps. We 
pitched our camp on one of these bluffs near the en- 
trance of Lake George, and established our head- 
quarters there, designing to make excursions in all 
directions. 

“One morning I, who was the botanist of the 
party, determined to make a search for some un- 
usual flowers which I knew abounded here, such 
as certain species of the kalmia, chiowanthus, an- 
dromeda, the callicarpa, and the halesia or silver-bell 
tree. My companions had been off hunting all the 
day before, and felt disinclined to go with me, sol 
started alone, with the intention of being away all 
day. 

“I paddled some distance round the border of the 
lake, and was quite successful in my object. About 
noon I ran up a creek or lagoon a little ways, disem- 
barked at a small islet of firm ground, and prepared 
to catch a few of the large trout which abound there, 
for my dinner. In order to get at a promising look- 
ing spot, I climbed out upon some logs that lay close 
to the water, at a part of the islet that was lower 
than the rest. Behind me was a small basin free 
from cypress trees, and filled with a deposit of soft 
mud, with an inch or two of water on top. 

“T caught afew fish, and then put them upon the 
log,.and was playing another large one, doing my 
best todraw him from his native element, when, 
quick as a flash of lightning, a huge alligator shot 
from the opposite bank, seized the fish and swallow- 
ed him in no time. He must have divined by some 
means what was in my basket, for he came within a 
few feet, and then swept his tail with prodigious force 
over the log. I had foreseen this, and tried to escape 
it by running along the log, so as to get outside of 
the fatal circle drawn by such a sorcerer’s rod. IfI 
had remained where I had been, I should have infal- 
libly been swept into the jaws of the monster, and 
re-enacted the role of Jonah, except that in my case 
there would have been an unpleasant alteration in 
the concluding scene, indeed, it would have been 
omitted altogether. 

“As it was, the tip of his tail hit me at about the 
knees, and knocked me some four or five feet over 
into the very middle of the muddy basin before-men- 
tioned. Icame down almost perpendicularly, and 
directly up to my waist in the soft ooze. I had pres- 
ence of mind enough to remain still, though I felt 
myself slowly sinking, and fortunately saved my pis- 
tol, a cartritige revolver, from damage. 

*‘It was hard to choose between the two fates, af- 
ter all, whether to be seized by the ravenous jaws of 
the ugly saurian and put out of misery quickly, to be 
devoured by him as soon as my body should have 
reached asufficiently delicate state of putrefaction, 
for his dainty palate, or to be sucked in gradually 
and lingeringly by the no less ravenous mud. 

“J was entirely and provokingly out of reach of 
any roots or branches by which I could haul myself 
up, and as I kept sinking down, I came to the con- 
clusion that it would be my fate to become a fossil, 








the surface as I should then have sunk, would take 
my bones up tenderly, and arrange them on a shelf of 
his cabinet, labelled, ‘a pre-adamite man,’ not a 
very pleasant prospect. When, however, the water 
had reached my arm-pits, a check was put to my 
sinking body and my sinking hopes by my feet strik- 
ing a hard substance, which seemed to be the trunk 
of a tree. 

‘I was so deep in the mire that I could hardly 
breathe at all, but after this I began to breathe a little 
freer, and looked around to see what had become of 
the alligator. I did not need to search long, for at 
that moment, an ugly, longsnout was thrust above 
one end of the log, followed by the fore feet and half 
of the body of myold friend. As he stopped there a 
moment gazing at me, he smacked his jaws, and 
winked, as if reflecting what a delicate morsel I 
should make. I was preparing my pistol for a shot 
at his eye, when the attention of both of us was di- 





verted by the head and fore-legs of another monster 


and that some future Lyell, finding me so far below: 


losing some portion of their expected feast, each 
thought it incumbent upon him to engage in a sort 
of tournament, in which my poor self was to be the 
meed of victory. They slid back into the water, and 
charged each other furiously; O how they snapped 
their jaws like pistol shots, and poured forth clouds 
of steamy breath like smoke. They lashed the water 
into foam with their tails, and raised great waves in 
the quiet and peaceful waters of the lagoon. Then 
they raised themselves half out of the water, and 
roared at each other, and suck aroar! It was likea 
dozen cracked trombones. ‘Then they rushed at 
each other again, and, grappling together, sunk to 
the bottom, while the mud that rose to the surface 
showed how they carried on their terrible wrestling 
below. 

**Soon one, my first acquaintance, rose again, the 
conquered one must have been killed, or else had 
darted away to hide his shame. Determined not to 
be baffled of his prey, the victor climbed upon the 
log again, but with some difficulty, for he appeared 
to be disabled in his left leg. Now was my time; 1 
waited till he had climbed almost entirely over the 
log, though my head was enveloped in a cloud of his 
pestilential breath, and then taking a careful aim, 
fired. The bullet hit him true in the eye, and with 
a roar of pain he floundered into the basin, and in 
his struggles, thrust his snout decp into the mud 
close by and a little beyond my body. This was a 
critical moment for me, and—you may not believe 
me, my friend, but it was my only chance for life—I 
placed my hands upon the loathsome monster, grasp- 
ing the scaly ridge that runs along the back, and by 
a few vigorous vaults extricated myself from my liv- 
ing grave, and from my boots! 

“ Fortunately for me, the alligator was so imbed- 
ded in the mud that he could not swing his tail freely, 
and I stood up upon his back, and leaped to the log, 
climbing thence to my canoe. I can hardly imagine 
now how I did all this, so stiff and weak did I feel 
when I got there. All Icould do was to paddle slow- 
ly and with difficulty into the lake, and then lay 
down, trusting to what little current there was to 
carry me along. I had not gone far before my com- 
panions met me, and, refreshed by food and rest, I 
astonished them with my remarkable adventure and 
escape.” 


Biographical Porttolis, 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of owr Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN, 


GENERAL WILLIAM HULL, 

A SOLDIER of the American Revolution, was born 
at Derby, Connecticut, June 24th, 1753. His great- 
grandfather, John Hull, emigrated from Derbyshire, 
England, and settled in Derby, Connecticut. His 
grandfather, Joseph Hult, survived his father the 
emigrant but a few years. Joseph Hull, Jr., the 
father of the subject of this sketch, was a farmer, and 
fur several successive years, was elected to the Legis- 
lature of his native State. He died in 1775. At the 
commencement of the Revolution, Joseph, his eldest 
son, received the appointment of lieutenant of artil- 
lery, and was made prisoner at the capture of Fort 
Washington, on York Island, in 1776. He afterwards 
distinguished himself by deeds of daring in the ser- 
vice. He was the father of the distinguished Com- 
modore Isaac Hull, who, by his coolness and in- 
trepidity, was the first to give to America the 
knowledge of her naval superiority, as exhibit- 
ed in his escape from a British squadron, and af- 
terwards celebrated by his celebrated victory over 
the British frigate ‘‘ Guerriere.” William, the fourth 
son, the subject of this sketch, in early life resided 
with his grandfather. He was instructed in the com- 
mon branches of English education, and worked on 
the farm. In this employment he strengthened a 
naturally good constitution, which secured the enjoy- 
ment of uninterrupted health. His father decided 
to give him a liberal education, and placed him at 
Yale College, where he graduated in 1772, at the age 
of nineteen. 

His first occupation after leaving college was that 
of a teacher. His parents were desirons that he 
should become a clergyman, and for that purpose he 
commenced the study of divinity at Yale College. 
At the expiration of a year, he withdrew from these 
studies and entered the law school at Litchfield, Con- 
necticut, and at the conclusion of his term, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1775. 

He was chosen by his fellow-townsmen captain of 
the first company raised at the commencement of the 
Revolution. His company joined the regiment under 
the command of Colonel Webb, and immediately 
marched to Cambridge, the head-quarters of General 
Washington. Soon after reaching Cambridge, an 
attack was expected from the British, the alarm was 
given, and the troops ordered on duty. When the 
regiment was formed for action, the captains and 
under-cfficers appeared, dressed in long frocks, with 
kerchiefs tied about their heads. Captain Hull was 
the only man in uniform. The officers inquired “ why 
he came out in full dress, that he was going into ac- 
tion, and that he would be a mark for the enemy’s 
fire.” He replied “ that he thought the uniform of 
an officer was designed to aid his influence and in- 
crease his authority over hismen—and if ever impor- 
tant in these points, it was more particularly so in 
the hour of battle.” They referred to their experi- 
ence, remarking that “in the French war it was not 








customary, and they never wore it.” Captain Hull 
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yielded to age and experience, and dressed himself 
after the fashion of his companions. 

His company was in advance of the British lines. 
While at this station, General Washington and suite, 
in the course of reviewing the troops, stopped at 
the redoubt, and asked “ what officer commanded 
there?” “ With feelings of mortification,” says Gen- 
eral Hull, “I came forward in my savage costume, 
and reported that Captain Hull had the honor of 

ding the redoubt.” As soon as General 
Washington passed on, Captain Hull availed himself 
of the first moment to put on his uniform, resolving 
not to subscribe to the opinions of those in such 
matters, whose views were so little in unison with 
his own. 

In October, 1776, General Howe took command of 
the British troops in Boston. An attack was medi- 
tated upon them by General Washington, which was, 
however, abandoned, and it was decided to take pos- 
session of Dorchester Heights; Captain Hull’s com- 
pany were among those ordered there. Soon after, 
General Howe was pelled to e te Boston. 
The regiment of Colonel Webb, to which Captain 
Hull was attached, was ordered to Long Island. At 
the battle of White Plains, September, 1776, Cap- 
tain Hull was detached from the lines, to oppose a 
body of the enemy. His orders were executed with 
promptitude, gallantry and effect. Though more 
than double his number, the enemy was compelled 
to retreat. Colonel Webb’s regiment maintained the 
fight after the other part of the brigade had aban- 
doned the field, and had the honor to receive the 
particular thanks of General Washington for its 
bravery and orderly retreat. 

In the months of November and December, 1776, 
his regiment formed a part of the division under Ma- 
jor General Charles Lee, and was stationed in the 
Highlands, on the Hudson River. Soon after they 
joined the main army in Pemunsylvania, and were 
among the troops who re-crossed the Delaware. 

In 1777, Captain Hull received a commission as ma- 
jor in the eighth Massachusetts regiment, and was 
engaged in the memorable battles of Trenton and 
Princeton. Upon the army being established in win- 
ter quarters in New Jersey, he was ordered to Boston 
to assist in recruiting his regiment, of which Colonel 
Michael Jackson was the commander, and John 
Brooks, afterwards Governor of Massachusetts, was 
lieutenant colonel. He was in the army under Gen- 
eral St. Clair at the time of his retreat from Ticon- 
deroga, and suffered the loss of all his military bag- 
gage, saving nothing except the clothing he had on. 
On the 15th of July, St. Clair joined the army under 
General Schuyler, at Fort Edward. General Bur- 
goyne did not follow up the advantage he had gained 
at Ticonderoga. General Schuyler retreated to the 
west side of the Hudson River, Major Hull command- 
ing the rear-guard, and for his conduct on this occa- 
sion he received the thanks of General Schuyler, 

At the battles of Stillwater, Gern‘antown and Sar- 
atoga, in October, 1777, when General Burgoyne sur- 
rendered, Major Hull took an active part. In No- 
vember, his regiment was ordered to Pennsylvania 
to reinforce the main army under General Washing- 
ton. The winter was passed at Valley Forge. Such 
was the destitute condition of the soldiers that they 
were sometimes a week without receiving meat of 
any kind, the scarcity of blankets obliging many of 
the men to sit up all night by the fires without cov- 
ering. The camp exhibited a scene of misery which 
it is not in the power of language to describe. Of the 
battle of Monmouth, on the 25th of June, 1778, Major 
Hull writes, “I went over the field the next morn- 
ing, and discovered a large number of dead bodies 
without any wounds, who probably died from heat.” 

In 1779, the command of the regiment devolved 
upon Major Hull, Colonel Brooks having obtained 
leave of absence. The battle of Stony Point, on the 
15th of July, 1779, in which Major Hull took part, is 
said to have been one of the most brilliant of the 
Revolution. Congress ordered three different medals 
to be struck, emblematic of the action, and presented 
to General Wayne, Colonel Fleury and Colonel 
Stewart. 

Shortly after Major Hull was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant colonel, and during the campaign of 

1780, he was appointed deputy inspector under Baron 
Steuben, at which time he was offered by General 
Washington an appointment as one of his aids, which, 
in consequence of his appointment under Steuben, he 
felt obliged to decline. His services during the whole 
of the war were constant and valuable; and from 
all the historical accounts of the war, his patriotism 
or courage was never doubted. Upon the disband- 
ment of the army, Colonel Hull retired to his estate 
in Newton, and engaged in the practice of the law. 

He took part in the supp of the rebellion in 
Massachusetts in 1786, and was appointed major 
general of the State militia, elected to varivus polit- 
ical offices, and appointed Governor of Michigan Ter- 
ritory in 1805. 

At the commencement of the war of 1812, he was 
appointed to the command of the north-western 
army, for the conquest of Canada. He surrendered 
the army of about two thousand men to the British 
General Brock, the same year, for which act he was 
tried by a court-martial, and sentenced to be shot, 
which decision was accompanied by a recommenda- 
tion to the mercy of the President of the United 











to his countrymen to do him justice, and published a 
defence of his conduct, relative to the surrender of 
the north-western army. He died November 29th, 
1825, at the age of seventy-two years. 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


The Rose Window of St. Mary's. 


BY KATHARINE HAWDON,. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 327.] 


“ And that one among them made avery deep im- 
pression upon me, so that I. was quite unconscious 
how the time went by, as I stood looking at it. 
Whether I did anything ridiculous in the depth cf 
my admiration, I am quite ignorant, but I suppose 
there must have been something, else Mr. Ives and 
Yet wouldn’t have been so much amused.” 

** Not amused, Nell, only deeply interested.” 

If Nell bad been herself, she would undoubtedly 
have remarked upon the possibility of her friends, 
Mr. Ives and Miss Hunting, being better employed 
if they attended to whatever might be interesting in 
their own affairs. But being under a cloud, she 
maintained a dignified silence. 
«“ But the group,” said Ade. 
scribe it to us.” 

Ade’s curiosity always overcame whatever small 

amount of delicacy she might have. 

Nell hastened to reply, as if she were rather afraid 

to let Yet’s sacrilegious tongue meddle with the 

description. 

‘““It was the one called ‘Taking the Oath,’ and 

represents a rebel woman taking the oath unwilling- 

ly upon the Bible held toward her by a Union officer. 

She seems to be forced to it by the sight of the suf- 

fering and destitution of her child, who hides his 

face in her dress. A negro lad stands near, and 

takes in the scene with eager, intelligent eyes.” 

“ Wasit he then, whom you admired so much?” 
inquired Yet, with an appearance of great interest. 

“ Partly, and still more the figure of the officer. 
His face is not beautiful, but it is my very ideal of a 
manly face,”’ Nell said, looking with a very defiant 
little look right into Yet’s black eyes. 

“* Yes, so Mr. Ives and I supposed.” 

“ We must go to see it, Kathie,” said Ade. ‘‘ Then 
that was what made you so polite, Nell.” 

“If I was unusually polite, I suppose that was it,” 
said Nell, smiling. ‘‘ The faces were so fine, and the 
idea so well expressed, and I liked it so much, that 
I thought about it all the way here.” 

*“ In short,” summed up Yet, “ Nell has fallen very 
deeply in love with a creature of clay, which I sup- 
pose will be the ultimate fate of us all; only in this 
case there is a rather larger proportion of clay.” 

** You ought to buy it, Nell,” said Ade, ‘‘and have 
it always with you.” 

‘Tam afraid I should have been sorely tempted 
if it had been possible; but I have spent almost all 
my quarter’s allowance, and what little there is left 
I must sink in the window fund. But for the first 
time, I believe, I was not contented tw look at a beau- 
tiful thing in a store, and then come away and leave 
it there.” 

“T can readily understand the feeling,” put in Yet, 
sympathetically; ‘‘there must have been quite a 
tearing somewhere in the vicinity of the heart-strings. 
I need not ask you if you noted the resemblance,” 
she added, in a low tone. 

I didn’t know what she meant, but I saw by Nell’s 
face that she did. She waited a moment, as if she 
could hardly trust herself to speak, her eyes dark and 
shining, partly with a very just displeasure, and 
partly, as I fancied, with some deeper feeling, the 
hidden spring of which I did not know. Then she 
answered in a voice very steady and low: 

‘Yes, I saw the resemblance. 1t was that which 
first attracted my attention.” 

There seemed to be something in the words and 
tone which silenced Yet Hunting, and she let Nell 
alone the rest of the morning. I wondered, and kept 
silence. 

At last Yet and Ade took their departure, to go and 
beg in the gates and on the steps of the teniple, as 
they said. I was very glad to see them take their cash- 
mere shawls out of the door, for I wanted to admin- 
istersome comfort to my poor Nell. But while I 
tried to do it, I was so ignorant of the meaning of 
the whole thing, that I could not find a word to say. 
Nell threw herself into an easy-chair before the fire, 
and lay back in its lazy, luxurious depths. 

“ How relieved I feel!” she said. ‘‘ I couldn’t draw 
along breath while they were here.” She passed 
hey slender little hands over her face, as if she were 
smoothing it out—a gesture peculiarly her own—and 
then pushing back her brown hair from her temples, 
she looked up at me as I stood before her, with a 
bright smile that brought out all her dimples, and 
called up all the smiling little people who had their 
abode in her gray eyes. 

“Are they all gone, Kathie? The frowns, and 
scowls, and politeness, I mean.” 

‘Yes, all gone, expecially the politeness,” I made 
answer as she reached past me to the luncheon table, 
which was still standing, and helped herself to a 
piece of cake. 

“Well, you know it was impossible for me to satis- 
fy the demands of hunger, and skirmish with Yet 
Hunting all the time.” 

‘Now that you’ve mentioned it, Nell, that’s just 
what I want to know. Why is Yet continually talk- 
ing it that way to you, and why do you bear it from 
her? What does she mean by it?” 

“* Let dogs delight, etc.,’” quoted Nell. “It’s her 
nature to. As to what she means, I suppose I know. 
I will tel! you some time, Kathie, but I can’t do it 
now, and let us talk about her no more. Only you 
must be sure to go as soon as possible to see my no- 
ble soldier.” 


** What was it? De- 
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States, who remitted the execution of the sentence, 
“in consequence of his aye and revolutionary ser- 
vices.” From this decision General Hull appealed 


She smiled, but in spite of her smile, I, who knew 
her dear little face so well, could see. by the grave 
way her sensitive mouth would set itself now and 
then, and by the soft shining of her eyes, that it was 
no ordinary feeling that moved her. 

In a day or two, in spite of the press of charch 
business which we felt as heavy on our shoulders as 
any of the “‘ bishops and the other clergy” could, 
I found time to visit Mr. Sand’s gallery. I was very 
anxious to see Nell’s group. 

I suppose every one has seen and admiredit. I 
did not wonder at Nell’s enthusiastic admiration when 
I looked into that firm, earnest, manly face. It wears 
a look of lofty, noble purpose, and yet is made to ex- 
press a great deal of respectful sympathy for the 
sweet-looking woman who is taking the oath, very 
beautiful and very attractive, if she is a rebel. 

Lhalf expected to see the resemblance to some ac- 
quaintance in his face, remembering what Yet had 
said, but 1 could think of no one who looked enough 
like it to have impressed both of them. But there 
certainly was another resemblance they had not 
mentioned. That graceful woman’s figure with its 
drooping head crowaed with waving hair, was very 
like Nell herself. No one had such bronzy brown 
hair as she, parting over her low forehead in heavy, 
waving masses. 

Nell’s face was very bright and piquante, and her 
hazel eyes were overflowing with smiles and sauci- 
ness, while this face looked as if its owner had drank 
all the dregs of the bitter cup she had chosen. Still 
thelikeness was there, and pleased me so much, that 
I determined to gratify my sweet little friend with 
the possession of what she had thought unattainable. 

I had a good excuse for indulging myself in such ‘a 
gratification, for Nell hada birthday the next week, 
and this was just the thing. So I went searching over 
the city to get the best copy of the work to be had. 
In the one I had decided upon, the copyist had 
caught the spirit of the group, and had worked it out 
with skillful fingers. It was perfect in every respect. 


I was so unfashionable as to go with it myself, for 
I didn’t want to lose the bright, appreciative smile, 
which I knew would be my reward. Nell was wa- 
tering the plants in her little, up-stair sitting-room, 
and her face gave me a very pleasant welcome, but 
somehow my eyes had grown sharper of late, and 1 
either saw, or fancied I saw, behind her smiles a 
weary look—if I had analyzed it, I should have said it 
was a look of patient endurance, only that it seemed 
so unlikely in my happy, careless Nell. She looked 
surprised when she saw the great package which 
Thomas carried behind me. 

** What in the world have you got there, Kathie— 
the rose window ali bought and paid for?” 

“You foolish child! It is a present for you; have 
you forgotten your own birthday?” 

“Why, Kathie, yon remembered it?” And the 
smile I wanted began to dawn. 

“Ofcourse, and shall expect you to return the 
compliment. Prepare now!” 

Antt began to unwrap it, while she looked on, 

1 and expectant. But before I had nearly fin- 
ished, she suspected what it was, and when the last 
paper was off, and it stood revealed in all its beauty, 
the smile faded out from her face. She didn’t speak 
to me, but stood with her eyes fixed upon that one 
face which had so wonderfully impressed her. First 
a look of eager gnition, a sudden flash, a spark- 
ling of the bright eyes, as as if they bad suddenly met 
eyes they loved; then the gladness and the rosy flush 
all died out, and she gazed at it with a face very grave 
and sad, and eyes which were very earnest and 
mournful. Once there was a trembling look of the 
white lids, and a wild pleading look in her eyes, as 
if she would endow the senseless clay with her own 
warm, passionate life. 

She seemed to forget me, and I turned away to the 
window where her plants stood, feeling utterly be- 
wildered with surprise and solicitude. In a minute 
I heard her light step behind me. 

“Forgive me, Kathie,” she said, stooping to kiss 
me very earnestly and tenderly. “ You know, I am 
sure, how very sincerely I thank you.” She hesitat- 
ed a moment, then said, “ I couldn’t help it, Kathie. 
It was on my birthday I saw him first.” 

I waited without asking any question. 

“ Perhaps you have guessed, Kathie. It is wonder- 
fully like some one whom I loved, and he is dead.” 

She turned away and bent over her geraniums a 
minute, then went on hurriedly: 

“T might as well tell you now as wait until an- 
other time. He didn’t love me, though I thought he 
did, but if I had known better, I couldn’t have help- 
ed loving him, for he was as noble in life as that 
beautiful figure is in art. But I went on loving him, 
till suddenly he went away to the war again, without 
saying anything to me. Afterwards I was told that 
he loved and was to marry some one else. I have 
found since that be was told the same thing about 
me. But before I knew that, the cloud was very 
heavy over me, and my whole life was full of bitter- 
ness. When he was killed, and I knew of the decep- 
tiun which had been practised upon him, I thought 
my heart wouki break with its unavailing grief. I 
thought there was no consolation fur such bitterness. 
But I have had more faith lately. I don’t know if he 
ever loved me, but—I shall always love him. When 
I first saw that little group the resemblance startled 
me, and—I don’t know why—I took it for a sort of 
comforting omen.” 

Then she went on attending to her flowers, and I 
sat and wondered at her. Was this my Nell Fairlie, 
this girl with her tender eyes filled with the saddest 
longing, even while she talked of consolation? How 
had she borne such a sorrow so uncomplainingly, 














that well as I knew her, I had never suspected it— 
with such sacrifice of self, that her presence at home 
and among all her friends was just as sweet and 
cheerful as ever? 

‘*When was this, Nellie?” 

“While you were in Europe.” 

That was two yearsago. I had been home a month. 
My heart ached thinking of those two weary years. 

“Only one more question, Nell. Did Yet Hunting 
know about it?” 

“Yes.” 

That was enough. I understood it all now, all that 


Nell in her charity had not tofd me. While I was 
thinking about it, the bell rang, and the next minute 
Yet and Ade ran up stairs, the former exclaiming: 

‘* We knew we should find you here, Kathie. Mr. 
Ives is at the foot of the stairs, Nell—we told him to 
come right up, but he seems to think he must be in- 
vited first. You’d just as lief he would come up here, 
I knew.” 

She knew better, for she wasn’t permitted herself 
to see the inside of Nell’s little sanctum very often ; 
but there was no help fur it, 80 Mr. Ives was invited 
upinto the sitting-room, where my gift still stood 
upon the table. As Nell stepped to the door to wel- 
come Mr. Ives, Yet caught sight of it and immediate- 
ly went off into an ecstasy of delight. 

“ Well, Mr. Ives, if here isn’t the most wonderful 
coincidence. She has got the group herselt,after all.”” 

**Have you been stealing a march upon us, Miss 
Fairlie?” said Mr. Ives, coming forward to louk at it. 

* Not that Iam aware of,” answered Nell. “‘ Kathie 
brought me it this morning, for a birthday gift.” 

While they were admiring it, and Mr. Ives was 
congratulating me upon having secured so tine a copy, 
I heard Yet say: 

“* What will you do with it, Nell?—enshrine it in 
your chamber and construct an oratory about it?” 


But her arrows were pvintless this morning, and 
fell unheeded. Nell only said, “ No, 1 don’t propose 
to become a heathen,” and turned away from her. 

“But what was the coincidence you spoke of, 
Yet?” she said, when we were all seated. 

Yet hesitated long enough to draw upon herself 
Mr. Ives’s attention, and then said: 

“T will let Mr. Ives explain. He will do it more 
acceptably than I, considering everything.” 

He looked a little surprised, but proceeded with his 
explanation, which was very long and of very little 
interest to any but us. The window plan having be- 
come decidedly opaque, our distressed committee had 
held a meeting, which Nell and I had not graced with 
our presence, to the manifest displeasure of our be- 
loved pastor, at which meeting it was fully, and final- 
ly, and fuolishly decided upon to give an entertain- 
ment of charades and tableaux, There being no time 
to lose, the sapient committee proceeded to cast about 
in their minds as to whom the youthful martyrs 
should be, doomed to make th ives ridicul for 
the space of two hours to the edification of the Epis- 
copal parish of St..Mary, and whosoever among the 
Gentiles should have fifty cents to spare. Of course, 
Miss Nell Fairlie’s well-known grace and sprightli- 
ness (with a magnificent bow), suggested her as an 
important candidate in the deliberations of the august 
body, and some one having remarked upon ber ex- 
traordinary likeness to a female tigure in one of 
Rogers’s groups, the present invading army of three 
were appointed a special committee to hunt up the 
group, and report as to whether it wouki do for a 
part of the entertainment. But the expedition had 
proved a failure, for not a copy of the much-desired 
group was to be fuund in any shop of our little city, 
and they had given up in despair. Now Mr. Ives 
concluded they might hope again, since Miss Fairlie 
was in actual possession of the piece of art, that she 
would consent to take jer part in a tableau copied 
from it, for which she was so eminently filled. 

“Why, Mr. Ives, you don’t mean to say that there 
is anything of the rebel about me!” exclaimed Nell, 
in her bright, lively way, and 1 wondered at her more 
and more, never dreaming befure how great was her 
power of self-command. 

** O, of course not, Miss Fairlie! no one could dream 
of such a thing as your being rebellious! I beg of 
you to understand that I had reference only to the 
personal resemblance,” said MrAlves, his handsome 
eyes contradicting his words, as he looked into the 
bright, arch face before him, whose sparkling eyes 
and smiling lips were suggestive of anything but 
quiet submission. 

*“But I don’t understand the personal resem- 
blance,” said Nell, looking a little puzzled. 

“Now, Nell, don’t be affected,” said Ade, taking 
her by the shoulder and turning her toward the 
table. “Do you mean to say that all this time you 
have never found out that a very good counterfeit of 
Miss Nell Fairlie stands there in clay? Look and 
believe!” 

It was a very pretty little picture in itself—Ade’s 
handsome face looking over Nell’s shoulder whostood 
surprised and doubtful, and a little out of counte- 
nance with all of us staring at her. 

“Nonsense! you’re all making funofme! I never 
looked like that in my life,” she cried, breaking from 
Ade. 

“T can assure you that: you do,” said Mr. Ives. 
* You don’t seé yourself as others see you.” 

“Indeed you do,” putin Yet. “ Didn’t I ask you 
the other day if you saw the resemblance—and didn’t 
she say yes, girls?” 

Such perfection of malice! Nell and I could only 
look at her in silent astonishmentjbut she ran on, not 
deigning to notice our looks, 

* You ought to feel highly flattered, Nell. Evena 
counterfeit of admiration from such a magnificent 
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soldier as that one must be, is better than nothing 
isn’t it?”’ 

Her black eyes grew so cruel, and her face was s 
hard and cold in its mocking triumph, that I couk 
almost have hated her—I would have hated if | 
hadn’t pitied, for beneath all her mocking malice | 
fancied I could see a heart lying in a darkness of sor 
row deeper even than my poor Nellie’s—sorrow fo 
which there was no consolation. Nell never answer 
ed her and turned away to Mr. Ives, who was civill; 
impoftunate to know what answer she had for thei: 
petition. 

She tried to beg off, but all in vain; no refusal un 
less it were point-blank would be accepted. I triec 
to put in a word for her, but we neither of us dare 
to say much, for I think we both stood in fear o 
Yet’s tongue. She stood by with such a commiserat 
ing, sympathizing face, as if Nell were going throug! 
some trying ordeal, that I actually held my breattl 
waiting to hear what pleasant thing she would say 
next. Nell half refused, and half left the matter u- 
decided until the next meeting of the committee, anc 
Mr. Ives had to be contented. Then I was set upor 
by the press gang and regularly forced into service 
in spite of protestations and remonstrances, 

“ Think how ridiculous I shall look,” was my las 
faint expostulation. 

Granted,” said Mr. Ives; “that is a matter o 
course. Andif your misery loves company, let m« 
remind you that we shall all be in the same plight 
even to your grave and dignified rector.” 

So the matter was settled, and they started off t 
recruit somewhere else, 

“ We'll leave you to rehearse your part, Nell,” sai 
Yet, looking back from the door. “I would advis 
you to set apart an hour or two every day, to sit ir 
front of your idol.” 

“Why?” said I, falling quite naturally into he: 


“ Why, you know, in the course of time such : 
thing might happen us did once in a certain old stor, 
we used to read at school. I have forgotten th 
names; my memory is apt tu be treacherous, but | 
see you remember it, Kathie—about a certain sculp 
tor, wasn’t it? You could reverse the parts to sui 
the present occasion, and if Nell could bring him t 
life, it might be worth her while to try it.” 

And having said her say she departed after th 
rest. She had better have stayed to gratify hersel 
with the effect of the last thrust of her lance. Nell’ 
indignant tears would no doubt have been a pleasing 
spectacle. 

“Is it really true, Kathie Fay, that I look like tha 
woman?” said Nell, drawing me up to the group 
‘** And if it is true, is it not very wonderful?” 

“It’s true, Nellie, But what will you do? Cas 
you act it?” 

‘Of course I can,” she said, her face glowing witl 
sudden resolve. ‘“‘Do you think I could be afraid 
and say no, and have Yet Hunting mock me anothe: 
year as she has this? I can very well see that this ii 
all her plan. Mr. Ives hasn’t originality enough t 
have dreamed of it by himself. (i rather disagreec 
upon that point.) But I will the whole thin, 
through, if only to show her that I'am not afraid o 
her.” 

In which meek and Christian spirit Nell remaine 
till the time for our grand exbibition. She said bu 
very little more about herself, and I only learned tha 
the sad episode of her life occurred while she was it 
New York two winters before, the same season that 
Yet Hunting spent there with her aunt, and tha 
Captain Maxwell belunged to a Western regiment 
She knew none of his family. 

I never got over my wonderment concerning her— 
it rather seemed to increase every day. She was al- 
most a heroine in my eyes, and indeed I think it takes 
no small amount of real heroism to live in such lonely 
grief as hers had been. She was not a weak girl, with 
80 little pride and strength of character as to go about 
wearing her sorrow in her face, displayed to the gaze 
of everybody. She had never even mentioned it tc 
any one until she told me, and she was surprised into 
that, and would hardly speak of it afterwards with 
me, but went about her preparations for this and 
other parts which had been assigned to her, as if she 
were intensely delighted with the whole thing. 

The great occasion came and went, much like other 
similar occasions, except fur two little episodes which 
I believe were rather irregular. 1 don’t propose to 
give you an account of the occasion, as no enlighten- 
ed person in the nineteenth century can have lived 
very long, without having enjoyed an exbibition ot 
tableaux, and if he has never seen one, he must have 
real long and elaborate accounts of them in ninety- 
nine different stories. 

There qs the usual aatien of Hopes, Faiths, 
and Charitys, Nights and Mornings, and many other 
equally choice and novel pictures. There was one 
fine effect, however, which we missed. We did 
not, unfortunately, succeed in getting up that fine 
and pathetic tableau which a few among my readers 
may haye had the:privilege of seeing. I refer toa 
Scene consisting of a tombstone in the foreground 
with illegible letters engraved upon it, and a lovely, 
but distracted femaie, clothed gracefully in a sheet, 
leaning in @ sorrowful attitude upon the above tomb- 
stone, holding in her right hand a pole upon which 
hangs an article known as a liberty cap. A large and 
formidable army 6f four Union soldiers stand at a safe 
and respectful distance, their guns all resting upon 
the points of the bayonets, out of deference to the 
feelings of the before-mentioned female. Aloft upon 
a four-foot pedestal, stands the angel of Peace, like- 
wise clothed upon with a sheet. She holds what 
ought to be an olive-branch, an herb which one must 
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You ought to feel highly flattered, Nell. Evena 
\terfeit of admiration from such a magnificent 


vell as I knew her, I had never suspected it— 
such sacrifice of self, that her presence at home 
mong all her friends was just as sweet and 
ful as ever? 
hen was this, Nellie?” 
‘hile you were in Europe.” 
vt was two yearsago. I had been home a month. 
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soldier as that one must be, is better than nothing, 
isn’t it?’” 

Her black eyes grew so cruel, and her face was so 
hard and cold in its mocking triumph, that I could 
almost have hated her—I would have hated if I 
hadn’t pitied, for beneath all her mocking malice I 
fancied I could see a heart lying in a darkness of sor- 
row deeper even than my poor Nellie’s—sorrow for 
which there was no consolation. Nell never answer- 
ed her and turned away to Mr. Ives, who was civilly 
impoftunate to know what answer she had for their 
petition. 

She tried to beg off, but all in vain; no refusal un- 
less it were point-blank would be accepted. I tried 
to put in a word for her, but we neither of us dared 
to say much, for I think we both stood in fear of 
Yet’s tongue. She stood by with such a commiserat- 
ing, sympathizing face, as if Neil were going through 
some trying ordeal, that I actually held my breath 
waiting to hear what pleasant thing she would say 
next. Nell half refused, and half left the matter wi - 
decided until the next meeting of the committee, and 
_ Mr. Ives had to be contented. Then I was set upon 
by the press gang and regularly forced into service, 
in spite of protestations and remonstrances, 

“Think how ridiculous I shall look,” was my last 
faint expostulation. 

‘‘ Granted,” said Mr. Ives; “that is a matter of 
course. And if your misery loves company, let me 
remind you that we shall all. be in the same plight, 
even to your grave and dignified rector.” 

So the matter was settled, and they started off to 
recruit somewhere else. 

“ We’ll leave you to rehearse your part, Nell,” said 
Yet, looking back from the door. “I would advise 
you to set apart an hour or two every day, to sit in 
front of your idol.” 

“Why?” said I, falling quite naturally into her 
trap. 

“Why, you know, in the course of time sucha 
thing might happen as did once in a certain old story 
we used to read ‘at school. I have forgotten the 
names; my memory is apt tu be treacherous, but I 
see you remember it, Kathie—about a certain sculp- 
tor, wasn’t it? You could reverse the parts to suit 
the present occasion, and if Nell could bring him to 
life, it might be worth her while to try it.” 

And having said her say she departed after the 
rest, She had better have stayed to gratify herself 
with the effect of the last thrust of her lance. Nell’s 
indignant tears would no doubt have been a pleasing 
spectacle. : 

“Ts it really true, Kathie Fay, that I look like that 
woman?” said Nell, drawing me up to the group. 
“ And if it is true, is it not very wonderful?” 

“Tt’s true, Nellie, But what will you do? Can 
you act it?” 

‘*Of course I can,” she said, her face glowing with 
sudden resolve. ‘*Do you think I could be afraid, 
and say no, and have Yet Hunting mock me another 
year as she has this? I can very well see that this is 
all her plan. Mr. Ives hasn’t. originality enough to 
have dreamed of it by himself. (1 rather disagreed 
upon that point.) But I will cure the whole thing 
through, if only to show her that lam not atraid of 
her.” 

In which meek and Christian spirit Nell remained 
till the time for our grand exhibition. She said but 
very little more about herself, and I only learned that 
the sad episode of her life occurred while she was in 
New York two winters before, the same season that 
Yet Hunting spent there with her aunt, and that 
Captain Maxwell belonged to a Western regiment. 
She knew none of his family. 

I never got over my wonderment concerning her— 
it rather seemed to increase every day. She was al- 
most a heroine in my eyes, and indeed I think it takes 
no small amount of real heroism to live in such lonely 
grief as hers had been. She was not a weak girl, with 
80 little pride and strength of character as to go about 
wearing her sorrow in her face, displayed to the gaze 
{ of everybody. She had never even mentioned it to 
any one until she told me, and she was surprised into 
that, and would hardly speak of it afterwards with 
me, but went about her preparations for this and 
other parts which had been assigned to her, as if she 
were intensely delighted with the whole thing. 

The great occasion came and went, much like other 
similar occasions, except fur two little episodes which 
I believe were rather irregular. I don’t propose to 
give you an tof the ion, as no enlighten- 
ed person in the nineteenth century can have lived 
very long, without having enjoyed an exhibition of 
tableaux, and if he has never seen one, he must have 
read long and elaborate accounts of them in ninety- 
nine different stories. 

There was the usual paren of Hopes, Faiths, 
and Charitys, Nights and Mornings, and many other 
equally choice and novel pictures. There was one 
fine effect, however, which we missed. We did 
not, unfortunately, succeed in getting up that fine 
and pathetic tableau which a few among my readers 
may haye had the;privilege of seeing. I refer toa 
scene consisting of a tombstone in the foreground 
with illegible letters engraved upon it, and a lovely, 
but distracted female, clothed gracefully in a sheet, 
leaning in a sorrowful attitude upon the above tomb- 
stone, holding in her right hand a pole upon which 
hangs an article known as a liberty cap. A large and 
formidable army of four Union soldiers stand at a safe 
and respectful distance, their guns all resting upon 
the points of the bayonets, out of deference to the 
feelings of the before-mentioned female. Aloft upon 
a four-foot pedestal, stands the angel of Peace, like- 
wise clothed upon with a sheet. She holds what 








ow to be an olive-branch, an herb which one must 





infer to possess magical virtues as a soothing balm. 

There were none among our company of artistes, 
who felt competent to take part in this beautiful and 
effective tableau; their feelings would not permit it. 
All the ladies especially,to whom successively in turn 
was proposed the role of the despairing female upon 
the tombstone, were obliged to decline, feeling posi- 
tive they should weep to that extent that instead of 
a tableau, we should have a dissolving view. So that 
is the way we lost it. 

Everybody performed his or her part creditably. I 
had the pleasure of officiating as bride ina Jewish 
wedding, standing under the velvet canopy, with Mr. 
Ives for a bridegroom, while Mr. Reynolds as Rabbi 
held the crystal goblet ready to dash it to the floor. 
Yet Hunting made a magnificent Rebecca with Ade 
for a Rowena. Nell, of course, was beautiful in all 
her parts. 

** Taking the Oath,” was the last in which she was 
to appear before the grand finale. I think she felt 
very nervous about this trial, though not many would 
have noticed it. While I was piacing her, before 
Howard, who was to act as her soldier, should come 
in, who should flutter in through the dressing-room 
but Mrs. Howard, an “ airy, fairy” little body whom 
we all adored? “ Take courage, little one,’’ she whis- 
pered, bending down to kiss Nell. ‘ Be as uncom- 
promising a rebel as you can, and don’t deign to look 
a Yankee soldier in the face!” and she was away 
again. 

Nell was all arranged, with little Freddie Lang 
leaning against her, and the contraband, a real one, 
was already in his place; but Howard had not ap- 
peared. The first bell struck,and I rushed out in 
despair. He was just coming through the dark pas- 
sage, and 1 whispered him to hurry. I waited long 
enough to see him stop just behind her, raising his 
cap and holding out the Bible, to which she touched 
her fingers without turning her head, then the sec- 
ond bell rung, and I hurried through the dressing- 
room out into the audience to see the effect. 

There was my Nell standing just as I had placed 
her, looking down at the little curly head hidden in 
her dress, and behind stood her soldier—her own sol- 
dier! I could almost have screamed in my amaze- 
ment! I succeeded in biting half through my lips 
and staring—for there was no Howard on the stage. 
In his place stood what seemed like a vision, but I 
knew, impossible as it 1, 1 knew it could be 
none other than Nellie’s Captain Maxwell. 

Who else would stand beside her with that look of 
eager recognition in his face—with such a light in his 
dark eyes? I thought every second he would drop 
the Bible and seize my beauty in his arms. And she 
stood so unconscious, looking down and away from 
him! Before the curtain was tairly down I was back 
again. Nell was just turning round, stopping to 
speak a moment with Freddie, then coming toward 
the dressing-room. Her soldier had retreated noise- 
lessly and stood just within a dark doorway, his eager 
eyes never losing one motion of hers. 

“Did it succeed, Kathie?” she asked, a little weari- 
ly, her sweet mouth wearing that look of tired long- 
ing I had seen it wear often lately. 

But before I had time to answer, she sprang for- 
ward to the table where her precious birthday gift 
was standing ;—they had persuaded her to bring it 
here much against her will, for she had a presenti- 
ment that something would happen to it. 

“They will break it!’’ she exclaimed; they were 
moving about chairs and tables preparatory to the 
next tableau, and at that moment Yet Hunting be- 
gan to shove at that particular table. Itdidn’t move 
easily, and she pushed harder, hearing Nell’s excla- 
mation. 

The little table tipped before Nell could get to it. 
The dark figure standing in the passage-way sprang 
forward at the same minute, but it was too late. 
Yet accomplished her purpose, and over went the 
table with its precious freight, broken, of course, 
into a thousand pieces, Nell looked at the debris one 
minute, and then lifted her eyes to look at Yet Hunt- 
ing—but O, the immortal old fable! Her statue had 
vanished, and in its place stood its living, breathing 
counterteit, his eyes searching hers with passionate 
earnestness, his hands held out to her. I was afraid 
of the shock for her, she stood transfixed before him 
so long. 1 think she could hardly believe him flesh 
and blood, until in his eagerness he stepped forward 
toward her. 

Then all over her pale, weary face swept a rosy 
flush, her startled eyes took on a softer light+that 
bright, soft light that shone in them when I first car- 
ried her poor little broken idol to-her. She just laid 
her hands in his, and said not a word. What could 
they say befure us all? But the way he clasped those 
dear little hands, and the look in his eyes as he look- 
ed down from his manly height upon the slight, 
graceful figure with its waving brown hair at his 
side, more than satistied me. 

But I never while I live shall forget the face I saw, 
when I turned away from them with my eyes full of 
happy tears. A face so ghastly in its paleness that I 
dared not look at it—a face whose haughty pride 
could not conceal the writhing of a proud woman’s 
heart in its mortal agony. Poor Yet! 

Did I speak of two episodes? The other was noth- 
ing to speak of—I only mention it. It occurred on 
our way home, when Mr. Ives and I went through a 
little rehearsal preparatory to a second rendering of 
our particular tableau—the same to be rendered in a 
christianized and modernized manner; upon which 
occasion, it is expected that the blessed sunlight of 
heaven will shine on Nell and me, soitened, and sub- 
dued, and mellowed with being filtered through the 
panes of our famous rose-window. 
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MASONIC MEETINGS IN BOSTON. 


St. toma s Lodge Se ie FN 
Mt.Lebanon- -+ + + + « « 
Massachusetts Oy A Se) ti oy 


Germania Pe Re ee . 
Revere DTA & RR a ge) ell ay M 
Aberdour At, 8 he ieee ae yi 
Joseph Warren- + + + «2 «© «@ 
Columbian - + + + «© «+ = Ist 

St. Andrew's - - - - « = 2nd 
Winslow Lewis - + + + « -« 
St. Andrew's Chapter - - + = Ist 


St. Paul's Chapter eye 
Council Royal and Select Masters - Last 
Boston Encampment - - + 3d W 
De Molay Encampment i em 
St. Bernard Encampment - Ist 

Grand Lodge - and Wed. in Dee. , March, June phe Sept. 
Grand Chapter - ‘Tuesday preceding G. L. Meetings. 
Grand Council - - Tuesday preceding G. L. Meetings. 


The above bodies meet a" ee 8 Hall, 10 Summer 
reet. 


OTHER MASONIC MEETINGS. 











Mount Tabor Wt a en ‘Boston - + 3d Thursday. 
Baalbec, East Bos - - — = Ist Tuesday. 
Hammatt, East fomee - 2 th Wed . 
St. Paul’ 8, South Boston -— - - + Ist Tuesday. 
Gate of the Temple, South Boston - - 4th Tuesday. 
Star of Bethlehem, Chelsea - Wednesda; 


pee 


Washington, Roxb bury - Thursday | on or before F. M. 
King So omon' 8, Charlestown * TS nd Tuesday. 
Henry Price, Charlestown - - + 4th Wednesday. 
Amicable, Cambridgeport - - + + Ist Thursday. 
Putnam, Kast Cambridge - -  -* - 8d Monday. 
Hiram, West Cambridge - Thursday on or ‘ 













Union, Dorchester - - Tuesday on or 
John Abbot, Somerville - - 
Mount Vernon,Malden - - + - 


Wyoming, Melrose 
Mount Hermon, Medford 


"Thursday on or 
Bethesda, Brighto' 





Pequossette, V ehertown - Thursday « on 
Monitor, Waltham *\« _Monday on or 
no gat Hore “b, Wobarn - - - Ist 


t. John’s Chapter. East Bost ton - + (4th 
bag oe of the Shekinah, Chelsea - 2n 
St. Matthew's Chapter, South Boston - | 2nd 

Mystic Chapter, Medford - _- Thursday 
Council R. and 8. Masters, East Boston - 
Palestine Encampment, Chelsea - - Ist 
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A MASON UNDER TORTORE. 

Between the years 1740 and 1750, the Freemasons 
were subject to great persecutions in Portugal. A 
jeweller of the name of Mouton, was seized and con- 
fined in the Inquisition; and a ftiend of his, John 
Coustos, a native of Switzerland, was arrested. The 
fact was, that these two persons were the leading 
Freemasons in Lisbon, which constituted their 
crime. Coustos was confined in a lonely dungeon, 
whose horrors were heightened by the complaints, 
the dismal cries and hollow groans, of several other 
prisoners in the adjoining cells. He was frequently 
brought before the inquisitors, who were anxious 
to extort from him the secrets of Masonry; but re- 
fusing to give any information, he was contined in a 
still deeper and more horrible dungeon. Finding 
threats, entreaties, and remonstrances in vain, Cous- 
tos was condemned to the tortures of the holy office. 
He was therefore conveyed to the torture room, 
where no light appeared but what two candles gave. 
First they put around his neck an iron collar, which 
was fastened to the scaffuld; and this being done, 
they stretched his limbs with all their might. They 
next tied two ropes around each arm, and two 
around each thigh ;—which ropes passed under the 
scaffold, through holes made for that purpose. 
These ropes, which ropes were of the size of one’s 
little finger, pierced through his flesh quite to the 
bone, making the blood gush out at eight ditferent 
places that were so bound. Finding that the tor- 
tures above described could not extort any discovery 
from him, they were so inhuman six weeks after, as 
to expose him to another kind of torture, more griev- 
ous, if possible, than the former. They made him 
stretch his arms in such a manner, that the palms of 
his hands were turned outward; when by the help of 
a rope that fastened together at the wrist, and which 
turned by an engine, they drew them nearer to one 
another behind in such a manner, that the back of 
each hand touched, and stood exactly parallel one on 
the other; whereby both his shoulders were dislo- 
cated, and a quantity of blood issued from his mouth. 
This torture was repeated thrice; after which he was 
again sent to his dungeon, and putin the hands of 
physicians and surgeons, who, in setting his bones, 
put him to exquisite pain. 





ITS HISTORY. 

The history of Freemasonry is a strange and event- 
ful one, full of singular vicissitudes and wonderful 
achievements. It has flourished through many ages, 
and grew as luxuriantly under a monarchy as a re- 
public. For a long period it was purely an operative 
science, though involving truths and principles of the 
very last importance. Then it became entirely a 
moral work, teaching lessons of goodness, purity, 
and benevolence; linking man to manin bonds of 
fraternity, and binding to God with chords of en- 
during love. Its history is yet to be written; its 
character yet to be portrayed. 


PULLING OFF A SHOE 


The Jews attached a more extended signification 
to this old masonic custom of “ pulling off a shoe” 
than most of our readers understand, 1. Entering 
the Temple of the Lord, they pulled off their shoes, 
that no dust or pollution might profane the holy 
ground. 2. It was the closing or cement of a con- 
tract among the Eastern nations—the party convey- 
ing the right or privilege, pulled off his shoe, and gave 





it to his fellow as a pledge of his fidelity. 3. Among 
the Jews it was a token of renunciation. Thus the 
kinsman of Ruth renounced his claim upon her in 
favor of Boaz. He loosed his shoe from his foot, 
which showed Ruth was released from all engage- 
ments by which the laws of her country had bound 
her to her nearest kin.— Keystone. 


One 


PATRIOTIC AIRS. 

About the time of the commencement of the war, 
an ex-governor of a Western State, having received 
an appointment as foreign minister, on his way to 
the court to which he was accredited, had occasion 
to spend a week or two in Paris. At the hotel at 
which he stopped were three or four Englishmen, 
who, as is the wont of that amiable race, made them- 
selves very offensive to our Yankee minister by con- 
stant sneering at his Government, predictions of its 
full, abuse of American institutions, glorification of 
the confederacy, and all that sort of cockney talk, so 
common amongst Englishmen at the beginning of 
the war. 

One morning, while sitting in the porch, com- 
pelled, to his intense disgust, to listen to their twad- 
dle, an organ-grinder came along, and after playing 
@ tune or two, started upon Yankee Doodle. The 
cockneys couldn’t stand that, and at once commenced 
to shout to him to clear out. But the ex-governor 
liked it. Beckoning the organ-grinder to him, he 
asked him if be had any other patriotic tunes in his 
machine, but fuund he had nothing of a national 
character except Yankee Doodle. ‘ Well,” said he, 
handing him a dollar, “ keep on playing that till I 
tell you tostop.” The musician obeyed orders, and 
started the machine. The Englishmen stood it about 
fifteen minutes, but finding that the fellow was doing 
Yankee Doodle by the day’s work, gave it up and 
quitted the porch in disgust. 

“ Now,” said the ex-governor, calling the organ- 
grinder to him, “I want you to go and get a new ma- 
chine that will play ‘Yankee Doodle,’ ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner,’ ‘Hail Columbia,’ ‘America,’ 
‘John Brown’s Body,’ and “ The Red, White, and 
Blue.’ - Send the bill to me. Come here every morn- 
ing right after breakfast, and play the whole string 
of them, and don’t move out of your tracks after you 
commence playing at anybody’s order but mine.” 
Two or three mornings after that, just as the cock- 
neys had got fairly launched on American affairs, 
the organ-grinder appeared and started up on “‘ Yan- 
kee Doodle.” From that he went on to “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” and then to “‘ Hail Columbia,” to 
the great rage of her majesty’s subjects in the porch. 

For three days the programme was repeated, until 
the fellows found it was going to be a “ regular 
thing,” and to save themselves from being Yankee 
Doodled to death, were obliged to change their quar- 
ters to another hotel. Our American official then 
settled up with the organ-grinder, and enjoyed his 
morning cigar thereafter in peace. 





THE SPRIG OF ACACIA. 


We'll set a green sprig here to-night, 
To rescue, from the days to come, 
Each bright and joyful memory 
That henceforth gilds this festive room. 
And should occasion e’er require 
A token to recall the place, 
These leaves will bring to clearest view 
Each cheerful thought andsunny face. 


We'll set a green and deathless sprig; 
Each leaf a BRoTHER's NAME shall have, 
And fragrant will the Acacia bloom, 
When one has yielded to the grave :— 
When one in Temple-labor fails, 
And golden bow! is broken quite, 
How grateful to each sense will be 
The green sprig that we set to-night! 


We'll set the sprig with every hand; 
Come round and plant the deathless tree ! 
There is not one of all this band 
But what is marked by destiny ;— 
Death comes to all, how well to know 
There is a life beyond this scene, 
Whose deathless limit may be read, 
O Craftsmen, in the Acacia’s green! 


We'l set the green sprig deep in love; 
We'll water it with sympathy ; 
We'll give it fond and faithful care, 
And never let a leatiet die: 
And when the last of this true band 
Death's mighty puissance shall attest, 
May those who follow after, say, 
FAITHFUL AND TRUE, HOW SWEET THEY REST! 


FROZEN KINDNESS. 

The world is full of kindness that never was spoken, 
and that is not much better than no kindness at all. 
The fuel of the stove makes the room warm, but 
there are great piles of fallen trees lying among rocks 
on the top of the hill where nobody can get them; 
these do not make anybody warm. You might freeze 
to death for want of wood in plain sight of all these 
trees, if you had no means of getting the wood home 
and making a fire-with it. Just so in a family; love 
is what makes the parents and children, the brothers 
and sisters happy; but if they take care never to say 
a word about it; if they keep it a profound secret as 
if it were a crime, they will not be much happier 
than if there was no love among them: the home 
will seem cold even in summer, and if you live there 
you will envy the dog when any one culls him “ poor 
fellow.” 








Is it not strange that some men hate vice and are 





vicious, love virtue and do not follow it? 
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(written ee The Flag of our Union.) 
I MAY NOT LOVE. 


BY H. J. R. 

Beautiful girl, I may not love, 
Ané& yet within my heart 

There is a deep and tender throb, 
That tells how dear thou art. 

I may not love, and yet thy voice 
Steals gently o’er my soul, 

As flute-tones o'er the midnight waves 
In silvery cadence roll. 


I may not love, and yet I trace 
Thy image in my dreams, 

Like moonlight on the violets, 
Thy bright eye softly beams. 

I may not love, and yet there is 
A thrilling ecstasy. 

That fills my soul with melody, 
And wafts my thoughts to thee. 


I may not love, and yet how dear 
Each little word or look, 

Together pressed upon my heart, 
Like leaves within a book. 

I may not love, and yet how sweet 
To worship at thy shrine; 

I may not love, and yet I feel 
*Twere bliss to call thee mine. 


WHO DID IT? 








OnE of the most pleasant recollections of my child- 
hood and its home, is that of the medical man, who, 
as my mother was delicate, and some of her children 
often ailing, generally called at least once a week, 
and often twice or thrice. 

He was a very becoming, genial, kindly old fellow 
was Mr. Simley, or, as the village people always call- 
ed him, Dr. Simley. 

There was comfort in every line of his rather red 
face; hope in every ray of his bright, quick eyes; 
and when he had time he would tell stories of things 
that had happened to himself, or within his know- 
ledge, and it was-strange that, though he himself 
was so gentle and soothing, his tales were generally 
full of horrors, and quite of the “ thrilling school;” 
but they were all true, and it strikes me that they 
are better worth recording and preserving than many 
that are of the airy stuff that dreams are made of, 
and that are not even “ founded on fact.” 

One of these tales that I have resolved to jot down, 
T shall simply call ‘‘ Who Did It? or the Doctor’s 
Story,” and I shall tellit as nearly as I can in dear 
old Simley’s own words. 

My dear madam, he said, for he always addressed 
himself to my mother, as she lay, white and wan, on 
her sofa, and we children crowded round him, before 
T go I'l just tell you a very curious thing that hap- 
pened when first I began to practise at Deal. That 
book, which I see lying on your table, ‘‘ Murder Will 
Out,” reminds me of it, but only in contradiction to 
the popular adage, for in the story I am going to tell 
you, murder would not out. 

I had been in practice about three years at Deal, 
and I was fast asleep one morning—a cold winter’s 
morning—having been up attending a lady till about 
four o’clock, and I had got warm at last,and fallen 
sound asleep, dr g of a delici banquet, for I 
had gone to bed faint with hanger, when my assistant 
rushed up to tell me that a man was below in great 
distress, begging me to come with him immediately 
to his house, for that his sister was lying in bed with 
her throat cut; that no one knew who had done it; 
but it was much to be feared it was herself. I sprang 
out of bed, hurriedly dressed myself, and hastened 
down stairs. The man was walking up and down 
my passage impatiently. He was a rough, seafaring 
sort of man, and on seeing me, said: 

“Thank Heaven, you have come, sir; but I fear 
you'll be too late!” 

As he spoke I opened the street~door, and we went 
out together. He led the way. 

“ When was it done?” I asked. 

* Can’t say, sir,” he replied. ‘I found her bleed- 





fast ready.” 
** She is your sister?” I asked. s 
Tue man nodded. 
* How old?” 
“About two and twenty, sir.” 
“* Married or single?” I asked. 
** Single, sir.” 
“ Had she a sweetheart?” 
“ Yes.” 
** Had they quarrelled?” 
**T think they had a few word 
“* And she took that to heart?” 


a few days with us, to settle about he and she get- 
ting spliced, and one day, after a talk with her, in 
which they couldn’t quite agree, he disappeared, and 
hasn’t been heard of since.” 

By this time we had reached a very old and miser- 
able part of Deal. The houses looked like tumble- 
down wharves, and were made of wood. At high 
water the cellars were twelve feet deep and more in 
sea-water. The stairs were like a bad ladder. 1 
never saw a more wretched house. 

I followed my leader up into a room on the first 
floor. Several people were there. They made way 
when they recognized ‘‘ the doctor.” 

A man had bound the wretched woman’s throat up, 





and the bleeding d to have st i. She was 
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ing to death, and quite insensible, when I went into 
her room to know why she wasn’t up getting break- 


“T don’t know, sir. I only know he came to stay 
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ed to float in her own blood. i far as 1 could judge, 

she was a_very fine young woman, with jet black 

hair and a very white skin. 

Tbough anything but new to dreadful scenes, this 

one thrilled me with horror. Besides, I had not broken 

my fast. A feeling of nausea came over me, and 

hurrying out of the room, I was obliged to negative 

all the entreaties that 1 would stop and see if the 

unfortunate creature was dead or not. 

‘That I can answer immediately,” said I. ‘She 

is not dead. But the loss of blood has been so fear- 

ful, that from one moment to another the spark of 
life may become extinguished. There is no use in 

my staying, for she must not be moved a hundredth 

part of an inch from the position in which she is 
lying.” 

* But, sir,”? said Tom Hobson, the brother, “ only 

tell us this: is it possible that she should recover?” 

“ Young man,” said I, “the issues of life and 

death are not in our hands—there’s nothing im- 
possible.” 

** You know, madam,” said the doctor, “how much 

I am attached to my sister—my adviser—my friend 
—my housekeeper!” 

To own the truth, Hobson’s great anxiety about 
his sister interested me. The stern necessities of the 
poor, the imperative wants of everyday life, often 
swallow up the affections in the humbler classes. 

But knowing that I could do nothing until an evi- 
dent change took place, I sent word to this effect, by 
my assistant, when Hobson came, at two the next 
morning, ringing at my surgery bell. 

Half-expecting to hear that the bleeding had broken 
out afresh, and that the poor girl had expired then 
and there, I visited Hobson’s hut the next morning. 
To my surprise, I heard she seemed rather better; 
she had moved a hand; therefore, a degree of sensi- 
bility had returned. 

The man, a powerful navvy, who had bound up the 
throat, cut nearly from ear to ear, was in the hut, 
and seemed to take almost as deep an interest in the 
poor creature hovering over eternity, as did her 
brother himself; but it was an interest of a more 
hopeful kind. This man’s wife was also in attendance, 
and I was informei that one or other of them never 
left the patient for a moment. 

Tom Hobson followed me to the door with eager 
thanks; but I answered there was not much to thank 
me for, as lhad done nothing—but that doing noth- 
ing was his poor sister’s best chance. 

“Chance!” exclaimed Hobson; “then you think 
there is a chance—a hope she may live?” 

“*] have more hope than I had yesterday. It is 
now clear that the jugular was untouched, and that 
the hasty binding up the 
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food has passed into the stomach.” 














, | cided change for ‘the better, or e she will ben no more.” 
I was at Hobson’s cot early the next morning. 
“She is no worse,” said Mrs. Blake. 
“Then I have good hopes,” answered I. ‘ The 
And I proceeded to administer more, in rather 
larger quantities than the day before; but the por- 
tions were very small, and given at long intervals. 
About five minutes after the last spoonful of broth, 
Bessie slowly opened her eyes, and endeavored to 
hold out her hand to me, but her strength failed her. 
I could only say from the bottom of my heart, “‘ Heav- 
en bless you!’ and enjoin her to remain perfectly 
quiet and leave her to the constant care of her kind 
friends. Her brother followed me to the door. He 
was too much agitated to speak, but I answered the 
question he put with his eyes. 

“She will live,” said I; “that is, if she continues 
to be equally carefully nursed.” 

‘* And that you may depend upon, sir,” said Blake, 
who had overheard my last words. 

I called the next morning. From the expression of 
horror on the faces of Blake and his wife, I feared 
there had been some fearful relapse, and that poor 
Bessie had expired in the night. 

‘No sir,” answered Blake; ‘ thank Heaven she is 
doing well; but her brother has put anend to him- 
self, and I verily believe it was he whodidit. We've 
kept the dreadful news from the poor creature there; 
bat her brother drowned himself last night. He must 
have jumped off the jetty-head at high water, and this 
morning I, with some others, found him stark, star- 
ing dead on the beach.” 

“ Yes,” I exclaimed; “I believe you are right—he 
didit. Yet what motive could he have?” 

“ A still tongue makes a wise head, sir,” said Blake. 
“TI know more than I choose to tell; but everything 
comes out at last.” 

An inquest was held on the body of Hobson. “Ac- 
cidentally drowned,” was the verdict; but I felt cer- 
tain accident had nothing to do with it, and I became 
convinced that the man’s great anxiety was not lest 
his sister should die, but lest she should live. 

«J knew that all along,” said Blake, to whom I 
had expressed this opinion; ‘‘and I verily believe 
he’d have finished the poor creature off, if we had 
given him a chance; and since she has come to her- 
self, only see how she trembles when he draws nigh!” 
“I verily believe,” said I, “ poor Bessie Hobson 
owes her life to your kindness and your wife’s.” 

“* Well, do you see, sir, we do pity the poor crea- 
ture heartily; but it’s not only from pity we’ve kept 
so closely waiting on her. You must know that it’s 
my own brother William that Bessie was keeping 





blood. However, she may, and it is not unlikely, 
sink from exhausion; for I dare not venture to 
move her to pour a cordial down her throat.” 
‘« But to-day you can, at least, give us hope, sir?” 
said Hobson; ‘‘and perhaps to-morrow she may be 
better still.” 
Bessie Hobson’s fearful state was the talk of the 
place, and everywhere one heard the question, 
** Who did it?” 
*« Would she live?” was the query which to me, 
as a professional man, had the greatest interest. I 
found myself almost unconsciously listening to the 
neighbors’ gossip about this unfortunate young 
creature. I was told that the man who bound up 
Bessie’s throat was her sweetheart’s brother, and 
this man’s wife confirmed what Hobson told me about 
the young girl’s having had words with her sweet- 
heart. 
Some of her acquaintances told me that Bessie, 
who, though a good, industrious girl, was very fund 
of compliments, had been flirting with a handsome 
French sailor, but that, in reality, she cared for no 
one but William Blake, and that she had tried all 
she could to make it up with him, and was very sorry 
at his taking himself off. 
When I weighed all this evidence, and I put to 
myself the question, ‘‘ Who did it?” I could not 
help thinkiug in my own mind that Bessie’s sweet- 
heart, in one of those fits of jealousy that differ so 
little from madness, had been tempted by the Evil 
One to do the deed. 
In all my practice, I never knew a woman cut her 
throat. The fair sex are, I grieve to say, often as im- 
patient of life under very trying circumstances as 
men; but they fly to the “ tempting pool,” not “the 
felon knife,” and so I came to the conclusion that 
Will Blake had done the dreadful deed. The impro- 
bability of the suicide, the jealous quarrel, the sud- 
den disappearance of Will Blake, all went to prove 
the fact that Bessie had been murdered by her 
sweetheart. 
As prolonged inanition was as certain to prove fa- 
tal as the re-opening of the ghastly wound, I now 
resolved to administer a little beef-tea. I trembled 
myself for the result. Would she be able to swallow? 
Would the inevitable movement prove fatal? 


pany with, and many and many in town believes 
he did it out of jealousy of that ere Frenchman. But 
Will’s as innocent as the babe unborn, and that will 
be proved soon, though the police are after him. 
Still, if the poor creature had died, it might have 
gone very hard with my poor brother when he did 
come back, as I expect he soon will. Now there’s 
good hope we shall hear the whole truth from the 
lips of one who's sure to know who did it.” 
Great interest continued to be excited in Deal by 
Bessie’s state. That a woman should live after hav- 
ing her throat cut almost from ear to ear, seemed 
little short of miraculous. But live she did, and daily 
she gained strength and flesh. A collection was made 
for her, and she was soon surrounded with every 
comfort. About a month after the horrible occur- 
rence, she was able to get up, and take her meals 
seated by the fire; but, to the great disappointment 
of all around, she had not yet recovered the powers 
of speech. This I attributed to the dreadful shock 
the nervous system had received, and, as month af- 
ter month passed away, and in this respect there was 
no improvement, I began to fear she would remain 
permanently dumb. However, she no longer lived 
on charity. She was very clever at her needle, and 
the proceeds of her work more than supported her- 
self. She had left the rude cot in which I had first 
found her, nearly floating in her own blood, and had 
taken up her residence with her kind friends, Tom 
Blake and his wife. 
One fine afternoon, Bessie was seated with Mrs. 
Blake in the honeysuckle arbor at the end of the lit- 
tle garden, both busy with their needles. Who 
should suddenly appear befure them but William 
Blake. 
“ William!” exclaimed the poor girl, who had been 
80 long speechless; “thank God, you have return- 
ed! ye and almost beside herself with joy, she was 
clasped in her Jover’s arms. 
Yes, joy and love had restored the power of which 
terror and agony had bereft her. 
William toid her that, in a fit of jealousy, he had 
determined to leave his native country, and try to 
push his fortunes in America. But he soon repented 
of the step he had taken; not only he found that he 
could not be happy from Bessie, but one of his fellow- 
passengers turned out to be the identical French 





Robert Blake d quite fident about his 
binding up, and certainly he had shown considerable 
skill. Hobson was pale, and almost breathless. The 
brother, Blake and his unfortunate wife were pres- 
ent when I attempted to give the unfortunate young 
woman a little cordial, and a few spoonsfuls of broth. 
It was a moment of great anxiety for allof us. The 
first drops were swallowed with the greatest difficul- 
ty; but, as the patient proceeded, she gained a little 
strength, and opened her eyes, but she soon closed 
them again—to the weakened organ of vision, the 
light was painful. I ordered that the room should 
be darkened as much as possible, and that the pa- 
tient should be kept very quiet. 








quite insensible, and almost cold. She literally seem- 








™ To-morrow,” said I, ‘‘ there will either be a de- 


sailor, who had driven him nearly mad with jealousy. 
| William returned in the ship that had conveyed him 
| from England. We know the reception he met with 
| from the being on earth he loved most. 
| On Bessie’s part there was now no hesitation in 
confessing the whole truth. Had not William re- 
turned? she would have spared the memory of her 
wretched brother; but now a full confession was nec- 
essary to vindicate her lover. 


her brother, as, with a ruffianly set of well-known 
smugglers, he was rolling barrels of contraband spirits 
into a cave, through a door painted so as to resemble 
the cliff, and of which the good people of Deal had 
not the least suspicion. 
Bessie was dreadfully terrified, and hoped to re- 
trace her steps before she was perceived. She did 
not so much fear her brother, but she had great ter- 
ror of his companions. So great was her agitation, 
she hardly knew how she got back. Her brother did 
not return for a couple of hours. He found her pon- 
dering over the embers of their scanty fire. She was 
a thoughtful, God-fearing girl, and it seemed to her 
wicked to allow her brother to go on in his unlawful 
ways, without one word of warning or exhortation. 
She found it rather difficult to approach the subject, 
and she almost relented having done go at all, when, 
by Tom Hobson’s start of surprise, she discovered 
that he had not seen her that night at the cave. 
Unfortunately for herself, Bessie threatened Tom 
with telling the minister of the parish if he did not 
give up his wicked associates and lawless practices. 
Bessie says she shall never forget the expression that 
came over her brother’s countenance, when, hoping 
to deter him from utter ruin, she had recourse to this 
threat. 
But Hobson made no answer at the time, and Bes- 
sie went to bed. She was roused by the sound of 
the terrible words, ‘“‘ You shan’t live to peach up- 
on me,” uttered by Hobson, rashing at her with a 
broad, sharp, gardener’s knife, which he used when 
he went out occasionally as a journeyman gardener. 
Bessie remembered no more; but Blake told me 
that he happened at the very time to be returning 
from sitting up with his mother, who was dangerous- 
ly ill; that hearing shrieks he burst open the door of 
Hobson’s crazy dwelling, and met the master of it, 
with a bloody knife im his hand, uttering lamenta- 
tions, and declaring that his sister had cut her own 
throat, as he believed, through a ,quarre? with his 
(Blake’s) brother Will, if he had not got in at the 
window and done it himself, to serve Beasie out for 
walking with the Frenchman. 
“*Run for the doctor,’ says 1; ‘she mayn’t be 
quite dead yet,’ continued Blake, when relating the 
facts to me; “ and while he did 80, I tore up one of 
the old sheets, and bound up poor Bessie’s throat in 
her own blood. I must have been helped from on 
high, for you yourself say, sir, you couldn’t have 
done it better yourself. Blake added, he did not be- 
lieve one word Hobson said, for that Bess was too 
good a girl to lay violent hands upon herself, and that 
he believed Will was half way to New York; but one 
thing I said and I stuck te, Tom shan’t have this 
poor creature in his power again, so I, or my wife, or 
the police, have watched her ever since, but this you 
know as well as I do.” 
“I know,” answered I, ‘‘that under Providence, 
you and your wife have saved this excellent young 
woman’s life, and perhaps your brother Will’s into 
the bargain. So many murders have been commit- 
ed under the influence of jealousy that it wonld have 
gone hard with him, and he might not have — able 
to get hold of th@e who could prove an aii 
The doctor’ concluded his sensational story with 
the information that Will Blake and Bessie Hobson 
were happily married. 
“ These details, my dear madam,” said Dr. Simley, 
still addressing my mother, ‘are a warning to all 
who place too much reliance on circumstantial evi- 
dence. In former times, when human life was held 
Jess sacred than now, I fear there were a great many 
of those cases of which Pope the great satirist speaks, 
*** When wretebes hang, that jurymen may dine.’ 
In the course of this story, to which you have listen- 
ed with ah fiattering attention, how often have 
pointed at i t parties, and what 
a strange concatenation of circumstances was neces- 
sary to prove ‘ Who Did It.’” 

MIDNIGHT REFLECTIONS. 
It would appear that nothing but the heavy pro- 
gress of time, nothing but the selfish torpor of mid- 
dle age, enables us to calculate the mighty ebb and 
flow of our spring-tide of life, or analyze the clouds 
and sunshine of “ the April climate of years.” How 
little do the young appreciate the value of youth! 
that brief season of vivid impressions, when the mind, 
and heart, and body are alike healthy, alike untonch- 
ed by the corruptions of moral nature, when the eye 
sees with its own sight—the bosom swells with its 
own emotions; when the love of God and of his crea- 
tures is warm and bright within us; when the scorn 
of the scorner has not reached our ears, nor the iron 
of adversity entered futo our soul. Rumors of wrong, 
and evil, and suffering assail us; but we fiéject a les- 
son that finds no echo in our experience. Nay, so 
unreal is the picture of human affliction, that we 
look forth and hail those shadows imparted to the 
imaginary landscape of life by the homilies of the old 
and still more frigid lessons of written wisdom, as 
only intended to set forth with brighter lustre the 
glittering points of joy and prosperity sparkling at 
intervals on its surface. “Despair” seems a mere 
| figure of speech; “anguish,” a poetical expression ; 
and “ woe,” the favorite rhyme of a plaintive stanza. 
Ah! bitter experience! gnawing, clinging, cleaving 
curse of mortal sorrow! wherefore must thou come, 
with thy realities of the grave and the worm, the 
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To me, and to the magistrate, Bessie related how, 
asshe was returning one night, much later than 
usual from a house where she had been working at 





her needle, she lost her way, and instead of taking 
the road to the town, followed the one which led to 
the beach, and how she had suddenly come upon 


pang of absence, the sting of disappointment, to 
prove that the sun can shine in vain, and the spring 
| breathe forth its heavenly breath, only to deepen the 
winter withering within our heart of hearts! 





The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
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BY GOLLY! 

You ne‘er saw Yankee, far or near, 
Who, when his plans got out of gear, 
Said not, “* Wal, now, then, I don't keer, 

By golly!" 
And should he stub his toe and fall, 
Don't want to swear, but great or small, 
Will vent his ire in * Darn it all, 

By golly!" 
The Yankee boy, with open eves, 
When first the elephant he spies, 
With wonder stares, and swows, and cries, 

“ By golly 1" 

And when with jack-knife sharp and stout, 
He tries a trade to whittle out, 
He, whittling, queries, “ What are yeou ‘bout, 

By golly!" 
And if ill luck attends him, and he makes 
A miss or two, he swaps the stakes, 
With, “ Arter all, taint no great shakes, 

By golly!" 

“‘ Head-Centre” Stephens, who was reported in so 
many ditterent places at one and the same time, that 
people began to think him a myth, seems tu be now 
without doubt in Paris, He is reported to have re- 
cently said in conversation, “I am going to America 
for an army of two hundred thousand men who are 

expecting me, and I will return with them to deliver 
Ireland, my country, from the British yoke.” This 
is all very well, but the question arises, how is he 
going to transport 200,000 men across the ocean? 


It is supposed that the object of the bridal party 
who lately went up in a balloon from New York was 
te see the honey-moon. 


It is said that the treasury department, which is 
constantly receiving applications from persons who 
desire to have copies of each of the fractional cur- 
rency issues to keep as curiosities, has decided to 
print several thousand of each, in order to supply the 
demand. The faces and backs of the notes will be 
printed on different sheets of paper, and will be sold 
at half price. None of these notes can be redeemed. 
It would seem that this is hardly the wisest arrange- 
ment, because a collection of the genuine notes will 
in the future always be worth more than its value 
simply in currency. 


The Pittsburg Chronicle says a coal company has 
now piled near Honesdale, in that State, 3,310,000 
tons of coal—said to be the largest body of coal ever 
collected in one heap on the face of the earth. It 
would require a train over two hundred and sixty 
miles in length to remove the stock, or seven hun- 
dred thousand carts would be needed, reaching in 
one continuous line more than twothousand miles, _ 


Nothing so much destroys our peace of mind as to 
pore express an intention to give us a piece 

An autograph of Tasso’s was sold lately in Paris. 
It bears the date of March 2, 1570, when the poet was 
twenty-six years old, and is simply a pawnbroker’s 
pledge, worded as follows :—“ I, the undersigned, ac- 
knowledge to have received from Abraham Levy 
twenty-five livres, for which sum I have pledged a 
sword of my father’s, six shirts, and two silver 
Spoons.” 

The accommodation for reporters in the present 
British houses of parliament leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. In addition to the spacious galleries fitted ap 
for them in both houses, they have five well-furnished 
apartments, in which to transcribe their notes, and 
also a refreshment room and smoking room. In the 
old houses reporters had to stand up and write on 
the crowns of their hats, and were even then lucky 
if they escaped arrest the next day. 
A young girl seventeen years of age attempted to 
commit suicide by drowning recently in Paris; her 
Sweetheart had foreaken her. The first words she 
uttered when she recovered her senses were, “‘Mon 
Dieu, how cold the Seine is!” The boatman who 
rescued her stood near and exclaimed, “Ah, my 
little darling, it has nobody to warm its bed.” 








A dubious landlord, a short time since, was com- 
plaining that his sugar drawer was overrun with 
ants. A ‘‘setter,” ever present, proposed that if 
Boniface would treat, he would inform him how to 
get rid of the ants in a very short time. The land- 
lord accepted the proposition, when the “setter” 
coolly advised Boniface to ‘kill an ant every time he 
took a drink.” 

As a lady, modestly attired, was on her way to the 
city of New York, on board one of the Hudson River 
night boats, she sat quietly reading in the ladies’ 
cabin, when a flashily-dressed dame, mistaking her 
for a servant, rather rudely accosted her with “Do 
you know this cabin is for ladies ?”—“ Certainly I 
do,” was the answer, ‘and have been woudering for 
some time why you were here.” 
Little Freddie was told one day that he mustn’t eat 
raw dried apples without chewing them up very fine, 
or they would swell in him and make him very big. 
Two or three days afterwards he ran home in a great 
hurry, to tell them that he had seen “a great big, 
big man, more’n so big!’ stretching out his little 
arms at full length; “‘and I guess he’d been eatin’ 
dried apples without chewin’ ’em !” 
A gentleman at Indianapolis, somewhat addicted 
to the ardent on the sly, made a raid upon a private | | 
jug, in the house of a friend, the other day, and 
hastily swallowing a mouthful, discovered to his pro- 
found disgust that it was deodorized coal oil. His 
friends have been boring him, but not for oil. 1 
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Che World in Miniature. 


BY GOLLY! 
You ne'er saw Yankee, far or near, 
Who, when his plans got out of gear, 
Said not, ** Wal, now, then, I don’t keer, 
By golly!" 
And should he stub his toe and fall, 
Don't want to swear, but great or small, 
Will vent his ire in “ Darn it all, 
By golly!"’ 
The Yankee boy, with open eyes, 
When first the elephant he spies, 
With wonder stares, and swows, and cries, 
“ By golly !"* 
And when with jack-knife sharp and stout, 
He tries a trade to whittle out, 
He, whittling, queries, ** What are yeou ‘bout, 
By golly !"" 
And if ill luck attends him, and he makes 
A miss or two, he swaps the stakes, 
With, “* Arter all, taint no great shakes, 
By golly!" 

“ Head-Centre ’’ Stephens, who was reported in so 
many ditterent places at one and the same time, that 
people began to think him a myth, seems to be now 
without doubt in Paris. He is reported to have re- 
cently said in conversation, “‘I am going to America 
for an army of two hundred thousand men who are 
expecting me, and I will return with them to deliver 
Ireland, my country, from the British yoke.” This 
is all very well, but the question arises, how is he 
going to transport 200,000 men across the ocean? 


It is supposed that the object of the bridal party 
who lately went up in a balloon from New York was 
tu see the honey-moon. 


It is said that the treasury department, which is 
constantly receiving applications from persons who 
desire to have copies of each of the fractional cur- 
rency issues to keep as curiosities, has decided to 
print several thousand of each, in order to supply the 
demand. The faces and backs of the notes will be 


printed on different sheets of paper, and will be sold. 


at half price. None of these notes can be redeemed. 
1t would seen: that this is hardly the wisest arrange- 
ment, because a collection of the genuine notes will 
in the future always be worth more than its value 
simply in currency. 

The Pittsburg Chronicle says a coal company has 
now piled near Honesdale, in that State, 3,310,000 
tons of coal—said to be the largest body of coal ever 
collected in one heap von the face of the earth. It 
would require a train over two hundred and sixty 
miles in length to remove the stock, or seven hun- 
dred thousand carts would be needed, reaching in 
one continuous line more than two thousand miles. 


Nothing so much destroys our peace of mind as to 
hear another express an intention to give us a piece 
of his. 

An autograph of Tasso’s was sold lately in Paris. 
It bears the date of March 2, 1570, when the poet was 
twenty-six years old, and is simply a pawnbroker’s 
pledge, worded as follows:—“I, the undersigned, ac- 
knowledge to have received from Abraham Levy 
twenty-five livres, for which sum I have pledged a 
sword of my father’s, six shirts, and two silver 
spoons.”” 

The accommodation for reporters in the present 
British houses of parliament leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. In addition to the spacious galleries fitted up 
for them in both houses, they have tive well-furnished 


apartments, in which to transcribe their notes, and |: 


also a refreshment room and smoking room. In the 
old houses reporters had to stand up and write on 
the crowns of their hats, and were even then lucky 
if they escaped arrest the next day. 


A young girl seventeen years of age attempted to 
commit suicide by drowning recently in Paris; her 
sweetheart had forsaken her. The first words she 
uttered when she recovered her senses were, ‘‘ Mon 
Dieu, how cold the Seine is!” The boatman who 
rescued her stood near and exclaimed, ‘‘Ah, my 
little darling, it has nobody to warm its bed.” 


A dubious landlord, a short time since, was com- 
plaining that his sugar drawer was overrun with 
ants. A ‘‘setter,” ever present, proposed that if 
Boniface would treat, he would inform him how to 
get rid of the ants in a very short time. The land- 
lord accepted the proposition, when the “setter” 
coolly advised Boniface to ‘‘ kill an ant every time he 
took a drink.” 

As a lady, modestly attired, was on her way to the 
city of New York, on board one of the Hudson River 
night boats, she sat quietly reading in’ the ladies’ 
cabin, when a flashily-dressed dame, mistaking her 
fur a servant, rather rudely accosted her with ‘Do 
you know this cabin is tor ladies?”—‘ Certainly I 
do,” was the answer, “and have been wondering for 
some time why you were here.” 

Little Freddie was, told one day that he mustn’t eat 
raw dried apples without chewing them up very fine, 
or they would swell in him and make him very big. 
Two or three days afterwards he ran home in a great 
hurry, to tell them that he had seen “a great big, 
big man, more’n so big!” stretching out his little 
arms at full length; ‘and I guess he’d been eatin’ 
dried apples without chewin’ ’em!” 

A gentleman at Indianapolis, somewhat addicted 
to the ardent on the sly, made a raid upon a private 
jug, in the house of a friend, the other day, and 
hastily swallowing a mouthful, discovered to his pro- 
found disgust that it was deodorized coal oil. His 
friends have been doring him, but not for oil. 





Much in Pittle. 


The proposed reduction of of taxes meets with much 
favor. 

Thousands of our citizens are signing petitions for 
a license law. 

More horses are owned in Boston at the present 
time than ever before. : 

In Chicago, a jour printer has just wed an heiress, 
beautiful and accomplished. 

The late Mr. Sylvanus Packard left some $350,000 
to Tufts College. 

There is a conflict of authority in Kentucky. 
There generally is. 

About July the new Atlantic cable will be laid. 

A cold sch the ice poly for the summer. 

Quite a number of Boston families have gone to 
Europe this spring. 

The peasant who saved the life of the Emperor of 
Russia has been ennobled. 

A sanitary survey of the city is to commence im- 
mediately. 

The Spaniards have bombarded Valparais>, and 
destroyed millions of dollars’ worth of property. 

Head-Centre Stephens does not create much of a 
sensation in Paris. 

A little seventy-six pound tumor was taken from a 
Glastenbury, Conn., lady. 

General Grant was presented with 780 boxes of 
cigars in one day. 

Henry Ward Beecher receives $12,500 a year for 
his services. 

Sunshine, cold winds, dust, blossoms, lilacs, shad 
and bad colds predominate in Washington. 

A contract for a telegraph to America has‘been con- 
cluded between Portugal, France, Brazil and Italy. 

Thiers is 69, and Guizot 79 years old, and both hale 
and vigorous. 

In Mobile they propose to open the markets on 
Sundays. 

Only forty-three days elapsed before the President’s 
message was read in China. 

A young lady in St. Louis is suing for $25,000 for 
breach of promise of marriage. 

They manufacture whiskey from sea grapes and 
palmetto berries in Florida. 

Greenbacks are worth 77 cents on a dollar in Can- 
ada. Are not the Canadians afraid of their color? 

A railway train in France was recently struck by 
lightning. 

The Indians at the Vermilion gold mines are said 
to be very friendly, very hungry, and very filthy. 

The engagement between the Czareowitch and the 
Princess Dagmar is off. 

The patent paper shirts will be sweat-proof and 
gilt-edged. 

Cut a dog’s tail short, and he can’t wag it. “‘ Brevity 
is the soul of wit,” but not of waggery. 

Pekin and Canton are to be connecte1 by telegraph. 
Dr. Macgowan will do it. 

Governor Bullock has just purchased a $2000 pair 
of horses. 

It is said that 40,000 acres are being taken up every 
month in Missouri, under the homestead law. 

There are 8000 square miles of coal in Great Britain, 
and 133,000 in the United States. 

Chicago hopes to complete the Lake tunnel by 
next September. 

The Empress Eugenie killed seventy-five head of 
game in one morning’s shooting. 

An Indian girl in Wisconsin killed herself because 
of the social slights imposed upon her. 

A Washington correspondent is enthusiastic upon 
Mrs. General Grant’s exquisite hands. 

The Mormon war on the Gentiles at Utah is very 
sanguinary. 

Belle Boyd has left her husband in London on ac- 
count of his dissipation. 

Cairo has got a pump to decrease the floods which 
throws 40,000 gallons of water a minute. 

Two Episcopal churches in Charleston teach six 
hundred negro children. 

In the island of New Britain there are 37,520 places 
of worship. 

Sententious epitaph in a Scooben (Miss.) cemetery: 
“Tho rottin, not furgottin.” 

Belgium prcposes to punish by imprisonment all 
persons convicted of cock-fighting. 

General Scott has returned from New Orleans in 
fine health, erect and firm in step. 

The English government wont allow its soldiers in 
China to use umbrellas. 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Webb, Mr. C. N. Hollis, of 
Brighton, and Miss E. R. Williams. 

By Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. C. Edward Leighton and Miss 
Annie E. "Hosmer. 

By Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. Henry M. Corliss and Miss 
Marion A. Warren 

By Rev. Mr. Stowe, 1 Mr. William H. Britton and Miss 
Emma Giles. 

By Rev. Mr Cutter, Mr. Edward C. Gardner and Miss 
Helen Woodard, of Portland, Me. 

At Cambridge, by Rev Mr. Wells, of Quincy, Dr. C. E. 
Vaughan and Miss E. F. Wells. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. William T. Haskell, 47; Mrs. Hattie E. 
Hobbs, widow of the late Nathaniel Hobbs, of Malden, 24; 
Mrs. Mary Young, 26. 

At Roxbury, William W. Clapp, Esq., for many years 
publisher of the Saturday Ev ening Gazett e, 82. 

At Dorchester, Mr. George W. King, 42. 

At Chelsea, Mr George F. Phelps, 50. 

At Cambridge, Mr. Peter A. Erlund, 36. 

At West Medford, Mr Seth Hay ford, 72. 

At Lynn, Mrs. Lucey R. Ingalls, 21. 

At Newburvport, Mr. Benjamin H. Poor, 49; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Chase, 75. 























The Housekeeper, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Boiled Rice Pudding. 

Take two cups of rice; wash it in cold water; put it 
into a cloth with a teaspoonful of salt; tie the cloth 
loosely, so as to give room for the rice to swell one 
half; boil it two hours; or put the rice into a sauce- 
pan with a quart of milk and water, and let it boil 
three-quarters of an hour; then put a little milk into 
a bowl, stir it round, and then put the rice in to form 
it. Cover it up to keep it hot, and let it remain fif- 
teen or twenty minutes, 








Soft Custards. 

Boil a quart of milk or cream, and beat up eight 
eggs with half a pound of sugar. Turn the milk on 
the eggs, boiling hot, stirring the eggs all the time, 
and fluvor it with lemon or peach. Strain it through 
a gauze sieve into a pitcher; set the pitcher into 
boiling water, and let it boil until it thickens, Stir 
it most of the time, for if it curdles it is spoiled. 
Turn it into custard-glasses. 





Broiled Scrod. 

Take a small cod, or the tail of a large one; sprinkle 
@ little salt over it, and let it remain over night; in 
the morning wash off the salt, and wipe it dry; set 
the outside to the fire tirst, and let it broil gently 
half an hour; when it is dished, rub it with a little 
butter and a very little pepper; send it to the table 
very hot. . 

Apple Jelly, with Custard. 

Take a pound of white sugar; put it into a pint of 
cold water; let it boil till it is a rich syrup, then add 
as much apple as it will absorb, and the juice of two 
lemons; boil it until quite thick, then pour it into a 
mould until quite cold; it will turn out like a jelly. 
Serve in a dish with a rich custard and a whipped 
cream. 





A boiled Indian Pudding. 

Take two teacups of Indiau meal; scald it with a 
pint of boiling milk; add to it a cup of flour, a large 
cupful of beef or veal suet chopped fine, half a gill of 
molasses, two cups of dried apples, and a spoonful of 
salt; mix all this together; tie the cloth soas to allow 
the pudding to swell one-third, and boil it five hours. 





Curried Oysters. 

Wash a quart of oysters from the liquor; put the 
liquor into a saucepan; braid up one-quarter pound 
of butter with two tablespoonsful of flour; stir this 
into the liquor with one tablespoonful of curry pow- 
der. Let it come to a boil; putin the oysters; give 
them one boil; serve ina deep dish. 








TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishingan attractive work under the above 
general title. A newstory is issued each month,uni 
form in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No.1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teerof 1776. By Sy_tvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 2.-THE WHITE ROVER: es The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr.J.H. Ropinson 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SyLvanus Coss,J 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory and his League. By SyLvanus CosBB,JR. 

No.&.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Propheey. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Major BEN: PERLEY POOR 

eb T — BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Ne Camp, 
he oom and the Wilderness. By Mzgs.C 

ERR 

No. 3. THE DUKE’S PRIZE, A Story ofArt and 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—-THE WooD WEEDS s or, The Double 
Plot. By Sytvanvus Coss, J 

No.10.—BEN HAMED: pny Children ofFate, 
By S¥LVANUS Coss, JR 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. « By James F. Firs, 

No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or. che Heir 
and the Usurper. By SyLvanus CoBB 

No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 

a of Fortune's Wheel. By Bren: PERLEY 
OORE 

No. o- §4.-t ane MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 

00 

No.1. S9ERMERN sor, The ~ eat thelrish 
Seas. By CLinTon F. BARRINGTO: 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: nl The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLIN 

No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. BySyLvanus CosBJR, 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By MRs. CAROLINE ORNE 

No.19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE’S SECRET: or, Struggles 
ofthe Heart. By JamMEs FRANKLIN FITTS. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwartof Constantinople. By LreuT. MuRRAY. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Chureh 
thwarted. By Jane G. AUSTIN. 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CON UEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Gro. L. 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: pond “The Mystery of 
the Mill. By MarGaret BLovu 

No, 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal P| ‘Death, A Story 
bets Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS:.or, Neil O’Connor’s 
sage = pe By J. W. M’CartTNney. 

27.—THE_OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 

Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry Hazetrton. 

No . 98. THROUGH THE TOILS, A ThrillingStory 
of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BUSHNELL. 

No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, he Mother’s Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GARRISON JONE 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: ok, The 
Daughter of the Sea. By GreorGe L. Ark 

No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the re 
Colony. By Miss JANE Howarp 
F ale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post 

aponreceiptof Ten Cents each. Address Pere, 





ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pustisuers, 
Boston, Mass 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and forsale,the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated withlarge 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offere to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly fer this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according tolaw. We willsend 
sin 4A 7 es by mail, er ge al for suenip five cents 
eac ve copies, pos -paid, for one dolla 
THE. POLICE SPY: or, The Secret ‘Oetinee of 

Paris. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortunes of 
a Spanish Cavalier. By LiguTENANT MuRRAY. 
THE RENEGADE: or. ane Secrets of the Gulf 
Mill. By MaLcoLm J. ERR 

REDPATH: or, The wettins Trail. «3 Story of 
Frontier Adventure, By Dx. J. H. Rosy 

—. ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secrets 

a Throne. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

TH SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
San Juau d’Ulloa. By Cart. Cuarixs E. AVERILL. 

THE SEA GULL: or, The Witeh of the North Sea. 
By WaLTER CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: ne zRe Miser of 
Madrid. By Francis A. Duriv 

THE FOREST RANGER: -~ The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr.J. B. WiLL 

ROSALTHE: or, The Pheueere ed Kentucky. By 

n.d. H. RoBinson. 

ne OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 
By FRANcis A. DvuRIvace 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH : or, Mysteries of the 

ld Powder House. By HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 

ORPHA’'S iy van or, The Path of Errer. By 
GEORGE L. AIKE 

ONE-EYED JAKE: : Or, Lake ) Coun Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEA 

MARIAN MALYERN: ot .The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By FRANCIS A. DuRI 

KINAH’S CURSE: or. The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By JANBG. Avst 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or The Pon Myster, 
of the Adirondack, By M rs nT, age 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: 3 - The "Mysterious 
Protector. By JoHuN B. Wi1LL1Ams, M 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph fr er voter dy Protege. A 
Talcof Crime and Retritztion. By Ma?TTREwW S. VINTON, 

THE hi gig pth Ang Barbarigo the Stranger. Ly 
AUSTIN C. Bur 

SIR RAS SHLEIGH'S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribe- 
tion, By FRANCIS A. DURIAAGR. . 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Albarn Hall. A Taleof Old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Param Hunter 
of Virginia. By Sxitvanus Cops, 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, ane Spy of Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By Dariv 

THE SEA LION: or, The Pri ounbee of the Pe- 
nobscot. By SYLVANU Ss Coss, JR. 

THE WITCH OF THE pinta or, The Rover's 
Captive. By HENRY P. CHBEV 

THE SCOUT: or,S ryshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben Pay PooRE 

WHITE HAND: ay The Natehez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

HALF-WITTED N AT: oryThe Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinso 

THE QUEEN OF THE ms : or Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NEp BUNTLINE 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The ) Resstont and Cireas- 
sian. By Austin C. Burp 

THE RED REVENGER: oo The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By Nep BuNTLIN 

es pe BRIGABS: or, The) Light Dragoons. 

By Dr. J. H. Ropinso 

THE UNKN OWN: or, “rhe og ap ap r. ATale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J.H. RoBisson. 

CYNTHIA. The Peari of tad Points. A Tale of 
New be By Groree L. Ark 

E SCARLET FLAG: or. The Caribbean Rever. 
A Rae aie Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE MOU NEAUN OF GOLD: er, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Ropixso 

THEGOLD FIEND: or,Shadowson the Hearth- 

stone. By FRANCIS A. DuRIVA 

THESEA LARK :or, The whatebis of Louisiana. 
ATaleofthe Land and Sea. By LiguTENANT MURRAY. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, abe Fortunes ofa 
Soidier. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

DISINHERITED: or. The Heir of Moteombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dn. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or Dingle the 
Backwoodsman, By Linurenant MuRRA 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the / 
and Free. By NED BuNTLINE. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: x, , Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUs Cos 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: ae the Soldier 
andthe Spy. By LiguTEeNan? Mux 

THESTORM CHILDREN: or, The} Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By Synvanus Coss 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE — SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. 


By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 
NEVERFAIL: or, The Pair of jee. Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr.4.H. Ropins 


THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the | Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS COBB, JR 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
(GF FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling ina paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any otherjournal ofits classin New Eng- 
land, and allacknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 

ever Hb Sanaa 4 in op re Itscolumnsare filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches,adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pensof an 
unrivalled corps of contributors ,among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the da 

TERMs—Three Dollarsa Year; “two cophes 06. 00; seven 
co c8 015.09; single number, six cent 
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e UNION and FLAG will be sent one year, for 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, TUREIEAER AD 
oston, Mass. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this count Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared’ expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and dest magazine in the world. 
TERMS~—81 50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00; ding e copies, 15 cents. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Punuisners, 
Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DISENCHANTED. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


I stand upon the summit of my life, 
Breathless, but not with climbing, 

A sunshine with my clouds in dazzling strife, 
A sadden chiming 

be Of unseen joys (like foam-bells under ground, 
Gurgling when March goes, 

While overhead the spring wind dallies round 
The tasselled larch-blows). - 


Yonder the path lies wherein I have trod, 
Foot-sore, unresting; 

No flowery loiterings, but, rock or sod, 
The mountain breasting : 

A sombre light, three graves beside the way, 
Little to cheer it, 

Only my own lone foot-print in the clay, 
No other near it. 


But now, this light that breaks around, my soul's 
Sealed founts unlocking, 

Is it some brain-wrought mirage that unrolls, 
My desert mocking ? 

For Fame and Love their glowing eyes uplift, 
My mandate staying; 

(I dared to ask of God but one such gift 















































































































































When I was praying.) 


“ Here's Fame, if you but turn your brow to take 
His offered crowning! 
See how Love bends to earth for your dear sake, 
And dreads your frowning !"" 
My life’s dusk calix blooms to all that can 
Delight, inflame us! 
Whate'er I can is mine!—this hour I am 
Beloved and famous! 


Imagination tops with sunrise dome 
Her airy palace, 
And presses to my lips, in rosy foam, 
Her sparkling chalice. 
I taste, I drink, I drain the draught—ah, sweet! 
And sweeter growing, 
It sets each pulse’s slow and stagnant beat 
In wilder flowing. 


It overflows the memories of the past 
With a new glory, 

As the wild rose-vines with their veil o'ercast 
Some ruin hoary; 

It prophesies sweet hopes, and sweeter fears, 
And tenderest speaking, 

All that I looked and longed for years on years, ~ 
And fainted seeking. 


All? nay—the fleeting rapture fades likes flames 
The sunset flushing; 

My brow chills to the wreath, my cheek disclaims 
Love’s happy blushing. 

In youth they arched my glowing future o'er, 
Heaven scarce above them, 

They come too late to bless—I have no more 
The heart to love them. 


And yet, some hand-clasps I would have, and prize, 
No longer hindered, 
Some faces look with recognizing eyes, 
And own me kindred; 
Some voices I would list to, for my ear 
Their greeting given; 
Let pass—unknown, I knew myself their peer; 
The rest in heaven! 


Sorrow has set her seal upon me, deep 
The signet pressing ; 

Earth, for such memories as my life must keep, 
Holds no redressing : 

My struggling soul outgrows its own desires, 
Their frail charm breaking; 

I tread upon the ashes of their fires, 
My lone way taking. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LITTLE BENNY GOES A SMELTING. 


BY GEORGE JAY VARNEY. 


“ MOTHER, it is time this little fellow was undress- 
ed,” said Benny’s big brother John, stalking into the 
family room, one evening, early in April. 

Benny was on the floor, playing cat’s-cradle with 
Jennie, and was never wider awake. 

“Why,” exclaimed Jennie, “it’s only seven o’clock!” 

“I don’t go to bed till eight o’clock—do I, mother?” 
said Benny, indignantly. 

“You needn’t go to bed till ten, to-night,” returned 
John. 

*O, John’s only pestering you, Benny,” said Jennie. 
But his mother had already gone to the nursery, 
and was calling Benny to come and change his 
clothes. 

Benny’s bright eyes opened wider, and he knew 
now there was going to be some frolic or other, for he 
saw Jobn slyly laughing at him; and he ran into the 
nursery to his mother. 

“Put on his oldest clothes,” cried John, the tor- 
ment. 

At any other time, Benny would have resented this, 
bat now he said: 

“© yes, mother; I want my old coat ’e mouse got 
in, an’ my old towses and boots, an’ ’e hat that Carlo 
eat up ’e feather of.” 


hall door, as Benny came out, excited and wondering. 


“Are you ready, Benny?” shouted John, from the 


The moon wasn’t up yet, and they could hardly see 
each other for the darkness. But John took Benny 


by the hand, carrying one side of a large basket that 
would hold a bushel with the other. 
* Good evening, Benny,” said a voice the other side 
of the basket. 
* Good evening, Dick,” replied Benny. He knew 
by the voice it was their young neighbor. 
Off they started, with Carlo capering at their heels 
—going along the road a piece, then turning into the 
pasture. The way was rough, and Benny kept tum- 
bling; so Dick took him up, and dropped him right 
down in the basket. Carlo barked, and tried to jump 
in also, but couldn’t, There were some small sticks 
in the bottom of the basket, and over them was a lot 
of soft, long shavings. It was a nice nest for a little 
boy. But beside him were two long, smooth sticks; 
and on the end of each Benny found a little hoop, 
and on the hoop hung something like what the ladies 
used to carry their waterfalls in; but these were for 
the water to fall out of. 
** What be ’ese?” inquired Benny. 
“Those are nets, to catch smelts with,” said Dick. 
“Smelts! Are we going to catch smelts?” exclaim- 
ed Benny. 
“Exactly,” replied John. 
Then Benny tried to whistle like the frogs; for 
they were now near the edge of the pond, where the 
white-and-yellow lilies grew in the summer, and 
where the frogs helda great concert every night, 
summer and spring. It was Benny’s bedtime now, 
if it wasn’t when they started; and the motion of the 
basket was like the rocking of a cradle, and made 
him sleépy. And everything was so strange out there 
in the dark by the pond, with only little stars over- 
head for lamps—and the frogs whistling and croak- 
ing, so that he could hardly tell whether it was they 
or Dick and John talking. Benny was almost asleep; 
but he heard a deep, hoarse voice, like that of the 
black-whiskered man that sang in the choir at church, 
say: 
“They're coming after us! after us!” 
Then the whistling of the frogs stopped, and a little 
piping voice said: 
**Q dear, what shall we do?” 
Then another great bass fellow thundered out: 
“Run! run!” 
Then came a splashing of the water all along shore, 
as if an army of frogs were hurrying over the water. 
As our party went un, another set of frogs set up the 
same alarm; and off they spattered. Then Benny 
heard a whistle from the first company of frogs they 
had frightened; and another whistle answered back. 
These were the sentinels, I suppose. Pretty soon one 
cried out: 
“ They’re gone!” 
Then there was a little noise in the water, as if the 
frogs had dared to turn round and wink; and a great 
big voice muttered: 
“ We scared ’em off—scared ’em off!” 
Then there ‘was a great chuckling all along behind 
them ; and a hundred frogs began to whistle and hoot. 
“‘ Shut up, there, Carlo!” cried John’s voice. 
“ You’ve been asleep,” said Dick, as Benny gaped, 
and tried to look over the edge of the basket. 
* Come here, Carlo!” repeated John again. 
Carlo was running along the shore, chasing the 
wandering frogs into the pond, and barking so loud 
that John feared the smelts might be frightened ; for 
they were now close to the brook, where they expect- 
ed to find them. John and Dick now set the big bas- 
ket down, and Benny hopped out, wide awake. Then 
they took the nets out of the basket, and Carlo, who 
had reluctantly come away from his fun with the 
frogs, concluded that now was his turn for a ride, and 
jumped into Benny’s place. Carlo had gone where 
he wasn’t invited, and John just turned the basket 
bottom side up, and Carlo was in a cage, buried in a 
heap of shavings, under a pile of sticks. He whined 
and barked, and jumped about; and after he had 
been sufficiently punished, John let him out. The 
kindling- wood and shavings were all spilled and mix- 
ed; but they would burn just as well, and this was 
the spot where the fire was tobe made. Dick and 
John went to the old fence, at the corner of the woods 
near by, after broken poles and stakes and bits of log 
for fuel, leaving Benny by the heap of shavings, to 
keep Carlo from scattering them everywhere. Forhe 
wanted to make believe there were rats in the heap, 
and would dive right into the middle of it, if he 
wasn’t kept away. They came back with plenty of 
wood, and piling it upon the kindlings, they soon had 
a rousing fire. 
“ What is ’e fire for?” asked Benny. 
“ O, it’s to draw the smelts to the little brook here,” 
answered Dick. 
“Do they come to warm?” continued Benny, 4 
little surprised. 
“Yes; they want to be roasted,” laughed John. 
“No, Benny; but the light attracts them,” Dick 
answered. 
Then John and Dick went to the brook with their 
nets, and in a few minutes came back with half a 
dozen little fish ineach. ‘This wasn’t a very good be- 
ginning; but it was too early in the season for smnelts 
yet. They only run up the stream a few weeks, when 
the ice has stopped forming in the spring: staying at 
other times in the deep water of the ponds, or in the 
sea. In the season of them, they are dipped up by 
netfuls, and often many barrels of them ure caught 
in a single night. 
“‘ What do ’e smelts come up in ’e book for?” in- 
| quired Benny. 
“ They come up to spawn,” John answered. 
*“?*Pawn! What's ’at?” 


eggs,” explained Dicx. 


better; for he emptied a dozen smelts into the basket. 
They were beginning to come towards the fire; so 
Dick and John waited a little longer. How beautl- 


“Lay eggs. They some up the brooks to lay their 


Dick laughed, and said: 
“No; they hatch themselves.” 
John went to the brook again, and this time he did 


fully their silver sides flashed when they went into 
the basket! All colors, too, as if a rainbow had been 
broken up into six-inch pieces, and dropped in the 
water, and come to life, and been caught in a net; 
and was now, blue and gold, green and pink and sil- 
ver, all flashing and tumbling in a big basket. Ben- 
ny was a@ little afraid of them, but Dick prevailed 
upon him to take one in his hand that wasn’t alive 
any longer. He could almost see the fire through 
him, as he held him up before his eyes. There wasa 
faint green tint in the little scales, that were so small 
you could scarcely see them. In a few hours, the 
color is greener still, and you cannot tell whether he 
has a back-bone or not, unless you take him apart. 
“He turns ’is mouth up, don’t he?” said Benny, 
showing it to John. 

* Put your finger in,” said John, in reply. 

Benny did, but took it out again quickly, because 
the teeth pricked his finger. They were small teeth, 
but very sharp. There was a row of them about the 
under jaw—some of them almost too small to 
seen; and around the upper jaw was a double row 
them. Right on the end of his tongue there was the’ 
largest tooth of all, and hooked, too, like the rest. 
“What a fellow he must be to eat,” said Dick. “‘ Do 
you think you could pull a worm out of his mouth, 
if he got fairly hold of it, Benny?” 

**T dess not,” said Benny, decidedly. ° 
“ Now open his gill,” said John. “Not the first— 
that’s the gill-cover. Try the large one—that is the 
gill-flap.” 

“0, what are ’e red things underneath? Are ’ey 
fins?” exclaimed Benny. 

“They are his gills—all the lungs he has to breathe 
through,” replied John. 
Benny now began to count the fins—‘One, two— 
on his back—” 

“Dorsal fins,” said John. 
“ What are ’ese?” inquired Benny, putting his fin- 
ger close by the gill on each side. 
“Those are the pectoral fins.” 
“An’ ’ese?” continued Benny, pointing at two 
more close together, right under him. 
‘Ventral fins; and this next one, out all alone, is 
the anal fin. And do you know what this is?” 
“*At’s his tail,” replied Benny. 

“That isn’t what the book calls it,” said John. 
“It’s the caudal fin. He steers with it; and some 
fishes go quite fast, by using the caudal fin only.” 
“It is forked, like a swallow’s tail,” said Dick. 
‘«Spread it out, and see the rays in it. Those are his 
tail-feathers.” 
Benny laughed to think a fish should have feathers. 
“ How funny ’ey smell—just like grass!” said Ben- 
ny, as he bent over them, snuffing. 
* That’s why it’s named smelt—because it has a 
pleasant smell—not at all like other fish,” said Dick. 
They now went to the brook again, and this time 
they came back with their nets half fall. One more 
dip, and the basket had as many in it as they wanted 
tocarry. Then it was Benny’sturn. He held the 
handle of the net in both hands, and walked close to 
the edge of the water. 

“‘Swing your net up stream,” shouted John. 
When the fishes are scared, they run down towards 
the pond or the deep water; so the net meets them, 
and they run right into it. : 
Benny got a dozen, and he laughed with delight as 
he ran to the basket with them. Then along came 
that imp of a Carlo, and hopped right into the basket 
again, trying to catch Benny’s fishes, as he poured 
them out. 
“Get out!” cried Benny, striking at him with the 
net. 
Carlo jumped aside to avoid the blow, and ‘came 
down on the rim of the net, and tumbled right in; so 
that when Benny lifted up the net, Carlo was caught, 
and couldn’t get out, because his legs went right 
through the meshes. . 
Next morning, at breakfast, while Benny was ea 
ing smelts—I shall not tell how many he ate—John 
related to the family how Benny went a smelting in 
a basket, and caught a dog in his dip-net. 


> 





THE PROUD CHARACTER. 

The chief and common companion of pride is igno- 
rance. Our pride feeds itself by dwelling upon the 
possession of some ornament which we believe to be 
extraordinarily brilliant. But did we see the precious 
jewels which adorn many others in like circumstances, 
we would shun to wear ours, and meekly set ourselves 
to increase our store of grace. When a savage points 
proudly to the glass beads that adorn his neck, or a 
schoolboy plumes himself upon being able to spell out 
a common word, we cannot help laughing at their fool- 
ish ignorance. One day, when sitting in an express 
train, I noticed a swallow flying along, now far ahead, 
now far behind, making flying circles round the train. 
“I wonder,” thought I, “‘ what that little creature 
would say, if it could describe the impression which 
our highly-prized invention must make upon it. It 
must be much amused at the huge engine, with the 
puffing chimney, and all the snorting, whistling, hiss- 
ing, and rattling, while it, without the slightest noise 
or etfurt, but only with a pair of tiny wings, which 
one might put into his waistcoat pocket. lish 
a speed of from eighty to ninety miles an hour. Sure- 
ly, we have not yet learnt all the art of locomotion, 








** Do they sit and hatch ’em?” said Benny. 
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even with our 6000 years’ studying and trying!” 


thus announced the fact to the world. 


ahead. It’s got the same old squall, yells like blue 


, ‘the new baby season; the “‘ nuss” is boss, and carries 


Bumors of the Day. 


THE SECOND BABY. 
An affectionate father, blessed with a second baby, 


By gosh, we've got another baby, just like t’other, 
they’d been twins, only one come along two years 


blazes, and keeps spitting milk. I held it the other 
night while the “nuss” was hunting up the “lixer 
pro.” Well, no matter, but I wont trot it agatn soon, 
if I do, my “ wardrobe” may be “ spiled,” it sung 
sweetly all the while until I gave it a slight dig in 
the back which made her collapse, and if you'd have 
seen this, J. W. B., you’d have thought it was a love- 
ly collapse, too. “ Experience is a wise schoolmas- 
ter.” I’ve laid in a stock of wet goods for it, seventy- 
three bottles of teething syrup, three q uarts of patent 
suicide laudanum, two dozen bottles of Godfrey's Cor- 
dial, so as to treat her cordially, a barrel and three 
pints of paregoric. I got the three pints, so if the 
barrel gives out some dark night in the middle of a 
thunder storm, I'll be sure to have one dose left. I 
was brought up to believe a man’s house was his cas- 
tle, but I’m darned if I aint mighty small potatoes in 


the keys of the castle-gate, and she amuses herself by 
striving to see that I don’t have a thundering bit of 
comfort, she keeps me in the kitchen watching to see 
the “ gruel bile,” or “ daubing” mustard on square 
bits of cloth with the handle of a spoon marked “J. 
W. B.” I can’t drink the baby’s paregoric without 
the “‘nuss” smelling it, and telling my better or 
worse that I’ve, been drinking whiskey,and am a 
drunken brute. Then I’m summoned to her bedside, 
and told that “if she should die 1’d remember this,” 
and “ nuss”’ will say poor thing, and next day tell all 
the neighbors how my brutal treatment is killing my 
wife, and how the poor, dear thing sobs herself to 
sleep every night, and I feel as sheepish as though I 
had been indicted for stealing kindling wood from a 
grave yard. The baby’s breath is as sour as ten-day 
old buttermilk; its mouth when shut aint bigger than 
a worm-hole in a hickory nut; it’s generally open, 
and as big as a stove-pipe hole. When she was two 
days’ old I gave her a real bone tooth-pick, to get the 
**chunks” of curdled milk out of her teeth, who 
laughed at me, and I looked and found that she was 
deformed, fur she was born with nothing to chew 
with. 1t was coming a regular gum game on me; but 
I had to put up withit. She has a tongue just about 
as big as my palate, and all stained white; it will 
swallow a quart bowl full of milk, and then you can 
put baby, milk and all, into the bow] and not Aa/f fill 
it. : 

It aint got but three hairs, and wife prefers comb- 
ing them straight to curling. Its complexion is 
the color of a mahogany wash-stand, and its body the 
shape of a peanut. She has a good voice for ten-or 
eleven o’clock nights, but I’ve got an orthodox way 
of shutting her up; 1 take her by the bottom of her 
long white dress, let her head hang down, and swing 
her gently backward and forward, keeping time with 
the pendulum of the clock; if she is very noisy, I let 
her head rub on the Brussels carpet; then I let upa 
little, and as I see her breath coming back, I throw 
in a little more swing; by way of dessert, I puff a 
little killikinick tobacco smoke down her throat, 
which makes her as mad as the deuce, and it makes 
her squirm, too; but I tell wife it’s good for worms, 
and I should think it ought to be, if it aint; she is 
mighty independent, and don’t care any more for the 
memory of George Washington than she does for the 
back-bone of a cat-fish, and thinks more of a sugar 
teat than of Andy Johnson or any other man; she is 
80 partial to yell-ow,1 think she will make a good 
abolitionist. Doc. says there is no use buying flannel 
in small quantities every two years, and that I had 
better lay it in by the case. I hinted I hoped butter 
would come down, as my children were so well ,bred 
they would zequire large doses; he told me that I 
must not think of the expenses, only to think what a 
help they would be to me. I sighed, and asked when? 
And when I thought what was in store for me in the 
future, I thought it would take a mighty big store to 
supply them. We are going to have that young 
dumpling christened just as soon as she will make a 
bundle big enough to carry out, and a drop of water 














wont drown her. We've hunted over all the gal-lic, 
sacks-on, sell-tick, and greasy-ann names, but have 
concluded to wait until wife and me both dream one 
name the same night. We want something édeal, for 
what we have of her now is all real. I guess you’d 
think so to see me gliding around the root on tip-toe 
in the still hour of midnight, shivering with cold, and 
holding a little tin sauce-pan over the gas-light, 
swearing clear down in my stomach, waiting for the 
milk to ‘‘ bile;” it takes longer to “ bile” two gills of 
milk for a yelling baby than it does to get up steam 
on an ocean steamer. I can * bile,” ever a dozen 
times before the milk will once; them for a sleepy 
head of the family it is delightful exercise to “ by-a- 
baby ” around the room, sticking stray pins in your 
feet, and swinging a cross baby to and fro; darn it, I 
always feel like giving them a quart measure of car- 
pet tacks; she was four hours the other day swallow- 
ing a half salt spoon full of hash, and the mother gave 
me rats for feeding her and sent for doc.; he came, 
put his ear on her chest, shook his head, ordered a 
tenth of a drop of castor oil put in a quart pitcher,and 
given sparingly every fiftcen minutes until relieved, 
and the little pug makes as much muss swallowing 
it as I would a whole watermelon ; he said the danger 
lay in the potato, but wife is shouting for me to bring 
her the paregoric; so I'll stop. 
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MAPLEWOOD. 


LL 
BY KATE PUTNAM, 
een 


the scene of our story, was 
undeniably, a 


equal comfort and elegance. 


down to spacious grounds, 
green with lawns and ter- 
< races, bright with the bloom 
of flowers, the bubble of fountains, and the white 
gleam of statues half hidden in shrubbery; while 
stately avenues wound their magnificent length from 
either side, melting gradually into dim forest stretches 
and glimpses of woody heights, and the long, bright 
vista of the river, over whose flashing road white- 
sailed ships flitted slowly seaward, through sun and 
shadow, or swift-footed steamers rushed onward, 
ploughing up the broad expanse with an endless 
whirl and roar brought from the great city lying in 
the distance behind them. On this fair spring morn- 
ing, the doors and windows of the mansion were 
flung wide open to the wandering breeze of May, 
and the rooms were alive with all the bustle of an 
expected arrival, The family, absent for the last 
few years upon a leisurely European tour, had 
wearied, at length, of this voluntary exile, and re- 
turned to America, landing at New York, whence a 
message was despatched to Maplewood, warning the 
housekeeper, in whose charge the establishment had 
been left, of the day and hour when she might look 
for them. In accordance, therefore, with this intel- 
ligence, she exerted her authority to such good effect 
that the house, roused from its apathy of long deser- 
tion, seemed, from garret to cellar, to know and 
await the great event for which, upon the evening in 
question, its illumined wind»ws, like human eyes 
kindled from the warmth within, beamed forth a 
welcome, as the carriage, rolling through the great 
entrance-gates and up the broad drive-way, paused 
before the hall door hospitably open to receive the 
wanderers, 

As I have said, the family had been absent from 
America for sume years; but this family circle was a 
restricted one, containing, in all, but two members. 
Mrs. De Vere was a widow, with one son, at this 
time about twenty-four. Having graduated from an 
American university, Alan De Vere, ambitious of a 
final, foreign polish, had sought the completion of 
his studies upon the continent, whither his mother 
had accompanied him, with a view to the influence 
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APLEWOOD, the family 
estate of the De Veres, and 


*pleasant 
place. Situated upon the 
Hudson, nature and art 
had combined to render it 
beautiful. First came the 
house itself, built in the 
castellated style, of dark 
gray stone, and finished 
within and without with 


The broad verandas led 
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of a milder climate upon her own delicate health, as 
Well as for the suke of remaining near her son. This, 
after ull, was the principal inducement; for, without 
other near ties, she lavished upon him a love that 
was almost undivided. Fortunately, he seemed every 
way worthy of this deep affection. Pure and noble 
in character, his faults themselves had nothing of 
Meanness; but, arising, as a rule, rather from an 
excess of some good quality than from the presence 
of any evil one, were of precisely the kind likely to 
decrease with advancing years. A gentleman and a 
scholar, if he esteemed too highly the advantages of 
culture and refi t, or was inclined to under- 
valne such as chanced to lack them, he was likely to 
be taught by Time, who, after all, is the most 
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thorough instructor, that, desirable as they may be, 
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